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PREFACE 


IT Is OBVIOUs to all who know the conditions of the Syrian desert 
and the region of the middle Euphrates that the security of excava- 
tions at Dura depends upon the French and Syrian authorities. It is 
to them, therefore, that we owe most sincere thanks for the possibility 
of continuing our work and for the success of the 1931-2 campaign. 
We may mention in particular our obligation to the Haut Commissaire 
de la Syrie et du Liban, the General Commandant Supérieur des 
Troupes du Levant, and the General Commandant des Régions Nord 
de la Syrie, but we should like to extend our thanks to include all 
those officers civil and military, who through their kind offices have 
helped to make the 1931-2 campaign most agreeable as well as most 
successful. 

Through the kindness of M. H. Seyrig, Directeur du Service des 
Antiquités de la Syrie et du Liban, and of his staff many of the practical 
difficulties of organization were smoothed over and through M. Sey- 
rig’s personal interest and wide understanding many of the scientific 
problems were resolved. The Emir Djaffar, Conservateur du Musée 
de Damas, has always placed at our disposal the valuable records of 
the museum. It was through his kind assistance this year that we were 
able to secure a mold of the basrelief of Aphlad. 

The hospitality and sympathy of the President and Faculty of the 
American University at Beirut never fail to add much pleasure to the 
sojourns of the expedition in Beirut. 

Needless to say, without the whole-hearted cooperation of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts, the preservation of our material and the publica- 
tion of these reports would be impossible. The enthusiasm of Dean 
Everett V. Meeks and of Professor Th. Sizer and the untiring efforts of 
the museum staff have made it possible to put on exhibition at once our 
most important finds and to study at leisure the results of the campaign. 
To name all who have contributed to this work would form a list 
far too long for this preface. May all who have so generously rendered 
their services read this brief mention and accept our gratitude for a 
success due largely to their efforts! 

M. R. Dussaud and M. F. Cumont stand always first in the list of 
scholars to whose wide learning and sympathetic understanding the 
interpretation of results is largely due. The kindness of Herr W. Andrae . 
made available the Parthian collection from Assur in the Vorder- 
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asiatische Abteilung of the Berlin Museum and Professor H. Lietzmann 
lent his wide knowledge of early Christian archaeology to the study 
of the Christian Chapel. Professor Carl H. Kraeling of Yale has contrib- 
uted largely to the interpretation of Semitic names and Professor 
C. C. Torrey to the solution of Semitic problems. Pére Poidebard took 
air-views of the site in December 1932 and to his generosity we owe 
our photograph. 

The reader will note that the names of my colleagues, Prof. P. V. 
C. Baur and Prof. Alfred Bellinger, who collaborated with me in 
editing the previous Reports, do not appear on the title page of the 
present volume and that consequently I alone assume the responsi- 
bility of editing it. The temporary absence during the academic year 
1932—1933 of Prof. Bellinger from Yale where this Report was pre- 
pared for publication, prevented him from taking his usual part. 
Since this Report is being printed in Prague, Prof. Baur has not been 
able to read the proofs nor to criticize or endorse my editorial notes, 
though he has assisted me in preparing several chapters of the man- 
uscript for the printer. I take this opportunity of thanking Prof. 
Baur for this assistance and I hope that the responsibility for the 
subsequent Reports will again be borne by the three of us. In reading 
the proofs I have been aided by Mr. G. K. Boyce, now Fellow in 
the American Academy in Rome. 

Finally, I wish to thank the Kondakov Institute at Prague and 
Prof. N. P. Toll for the assistance they have generously given me 
in seeing this volume through the press. 

The publication of parchments and papyri will occupy a separate 
volume and the account of pottery, glass-ware, and small bronzes 
enlarged to include the discoveries of subsequent campaigns will be 
published in later reports. 


M. I. R. 


Rome 
November 1933 


INTRODUCTION 
by Clark Hopkins, Field Director 1931—2. 


THE EXPEDITION to Dura-Europos was during this season composed 
of M. André Naudy, first assistant; Messrs. H. Pearson and R. Deigert 
of the Yale School of Fine Arts, architects; M. Antoine Walter, photo- 
grapher and Mr. D. Clark. The staff was augmented in the middle 
of the season by M. Emile Bacquet, expert from the Musée Guimet, 
who took charge of the delicate work of removing the frescoes. 

Camp was opened the last week in October and work was begun 
at once. On November first, the number of workmen increased to 300 
and three large chantiers were begun. The largest group under the 
direct supervision of M. Naudy excavated a district in- the center of 
the city and uncovered in the course of the season a large portion 
of the market place. Mr. Clark with a second group began work in 
two blocks of houses (B 8 and C 7) along Main Street, then moved 
at the completion of this task to the northwest section of the city where 
the Roman Praetorium and the Temple of Azzanathkona were dis- 
covered. Mr. Pearson and I took charge of a third group excavating 
the Temple of Aphlad, a group which was later moved to the south 
end of the citadel. In completing the excavation of a building in front 
of Tower 17, a building largely excavated during the previous cam- 
paign, the Christian Chapel was brought to light. 

M. Naudy took entire charge of the largest group of workmen and 
bore all the duties of assistant director. M. Walter not only acted as 
photographer but took charge of supplies and assisted in the organi- 
zation of the work-groups. Thanks largely to the experience and ability 
of these members of the staff, the organization and operation of the 
camp was carried foward with the utmost smoothness. The plans of 
buildings excavated, except that of the Christian Church, were drawn 
by Mr. Pearson, who also supervised the dangerous work in the south- 
west tower, drew the finds for the card catalogue, and made a special 
study of private houses. To Mr. Deigert we owe a large scale (1/500) 
map of the entire city, the map of the Christian Church, a study of 
the redoubt, and copies of the frescoes. Mr. Clark directed one team 
of workmen during the entire season and kept the daily record of finds. 

In writing the report I am especially indebted to the notes of Mr. Pearson 
for details of the towers and the Temple of Aphlad and of Mr. Clark for 
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accounts of the Roman quarter and the Temple of Azzanathkona. The 
chapters on these districts are largely the results of their efforts and I take 
this occasion to record my indebtedness to their careful observation and 
untiring study. The study of graffiti is made difficult in many cases by the 
poor condition of walls, and by a script often very carelessly rendered. 
I considered it best, especially as plaster walls are not always secure, to 
record as much as possible at once and to publish the results in this 
account. I hope, however, that future study may clear up many of the 
difficulties of reading and interpretation. Since excavations in the cit- 
adel were continued during the current season, the publication of the 
map of this work has been left for the report of the 1932—3 campaign. 

The season was cold but exceptionally free from rain, and the work 
was continued almost without interruption until the middle of March. 
At that time the actual work of excavation was stopped and the de- 
parture of M. Naudy, M. Walter and Mr. Clark at the end of the 
month brought the season officially to a close. M. Bacquet remained 
during April to complete his work on the frescoes and this extra month 
gave the opportunity to the architects and myself to continue work 
on the plans and the study of inscriptions. M. Bacquet worked with 
such success that all the frescoes of the Christian Chapel, one from 
the Temple of Palmyrene Gods and a drawing from the Temple of 
Azzanathkona were removed before camp was broken at the end of 
April. All have been subsequently transported without injury to the 
museums. 

I should like, in closing, to express my special gratitude to two friends 
in Syria, Colonel Goudouneix in charge of the district of the middle 
Euphrates, and M. Seyrig, Directeur du Service des Antiquités. Colonel 
Goudouneix interested himself personally in our work, visited our camp 
several times, and offered us every possible service throughout the season. 
MonsieurSeyrig not only put at our disposal every facility of his department 
for the organization of our work, but joined himself in the difficult task 
of interpreting the results of the campaign. Certainly no report would 
be complete without a personal acknowledgment of their great services. 

Needless to say without the constant help of Prof. Rostovtzeff this report 
could not have been written. Were I to mention in every case his sugges- 
tions, criticisms and judgments largely incorporated in this report, the 
chapters would be studded with these references. 


> I. 
THE FORTIFICATIONS 
BY C. HOPKINS 


WALLS AND TOWERS 


During the campaign of 1930—31 the clearing of the southwest 
bastion was begun, one of the towers between the main gate and 
the south wadi was entirely cleared and a good part of the débris in 
the other two removed. This last season the work along this section 
was continued, the towers were completely excavated and a special 
study made of the construction of these towers and walls including 
the main gate. The clearing of the temple of Aphlad and of the 
Christian church brought to view details of the mud brick wall con- 
structed inside the battlements, and a cut from outside along Tower 
15 allowed a study to be made of the mud brick embankment outside 
the stone wall, of the flange and the method of linking towers and 
walls. Chance through the preservation of certain crenellations intact 
beside Tower 15 gave us exact information of the battlements them- 
selves (Pl. VIII, 2), and a large graffito from a shop added an ancient 
illustration of main gate, curtine and towers. Finally the clearing of 
the south entrance and tower of the citadel furnished material for 
comparison of types of construction in citadel and circuit wall. 

Excavations on the citadel during the campaign 1928—9 showed 
the existence of a small Arab settlement, apparently of the ninth 
century A. D. Probably to these inhabitants was due the partial block- 
ing of the lower entrance into the south tower of the citadel. Very 
probably the upper floors were still standing at that time, and the 
ground floor therefore was utilised as a house, at which time for greater 
safety and warmth the doorway was partially blocked to allow only 
a very narrow entrance. On the other side of the arched entrance into 
the citadel a make-shift wall on dirt fill probably belonged to the same 
period, but no remains either in the tower or among the house walls 
gave any further indication of the identity of these late inhabitants. 

As was to be expected the south tower of the citadel was very 
similar in construction to the north tower.1 In the method of defense 
through loopholes and windows as well as in the special method of 

1 The plan of the citadel will be published later when the excavations are com- 
pleted. 
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building the corners, these towers follow Hellenistic models. The north 
tower has a niche with loophole on the south side to cover the postern 
door, and two windows on the floor above, one on the north, one on 
the west side. The south tower has no opening against assailants on 
the ground floor but three loopholes, one on each side, on the second 
story. At Assos exactly the same system was employed in the towers 
beside the west gate, for no openings were made on the ground floor, 
but a series of loopholes introduced in the second, to cover the entrance 
to the gate and allow fire to the front.? The Hellenistic fortifications 
of Asia Minor at Ephesos, Priene, Assos and Heraclea at the foot of 
Latmos regularly show a system of defense employing windows serv- 
ing as Pecknasen and loopholes. It is astounding therefore to find that 
at Dura this method is only employed in the citadel towers. There 
are two windows in each tower of the main gate high above the ground. 
Otherwise as far as can be seen in the six towers of the circuit wall 
thus far excavated there is not a single loophole or window, a most 
startling contrast to the citadel and Hellenistic models. To be sure 
much of the towers above the chemin de ronde has been destroyed. The 
side walls preserved in Tower 15 and Tower 2 clearly have no windows 
or loopholes however, and the side toward the desert in Tower 2 shows 
no trace of opening. The walls of the citadel towers are roughly cut but 
at the corners the edges have been cut more carefully for a few centi- 
meters to allow more exact fitting. At Heraclea at the foot of Latmos this 
same method is employed? as it is also at Priene.4 Again we have a Hellen- 
istic feature in the citadel not followed in the towers of the enceinte. 

It is worth remarking that at Assos the only gate spanned by a 
true arch is gate No. 1, a small postern 1.15 m. wide just beside a 
tower, an entrance very similar to the arched postern just beside the 
north tower in the Dura citadel. Again the Dura fortress seems to be 
following Hellenistic precedent, and it is therefore significant that at 
Assos this gate is considered to be of later date.® 

If in certain details, however, the citadel recalls Hellenistic con- 
structions of the third century, in certain other respects it differs very 
essentially. The two principal entrances to the citadel are formed with 


2 Clarke, Bacon, Koldewey, Investigations at Assos, Boston, 1902—21, p.: 193. 

® Theodor Wiegand, Milet, Band III, 2: ‘‘Die Befestigungen von Herakleia am 
Latmos”’, von Fritz Krischen (Berlin, 1922), Taf. 18. 

* Wiegand and Schrader, Priene, Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen in 
den Fahren 1895—98, p. 39 Abb. 23 and Tafel VI. 

5 Op. cit., p. 195. 
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barrel vaults, and stone screen in front to make a square head for the 
door. The true’ arch was by no means unknown in the third century 
for it is found at Priene and Heraclea as well as in fortifications out- 
side Asia Minor. I know of no case, however, where barrel-vaulted 
entrances were used to support a platform or tower above. At Dura 
in the Palmyrene Gate, the arch is found, the only arch in the circuit 
wall. It is used only to cover the gate, not as part of a barrel vault. 

Finally, there is the use of the keystone in forming a square headed 
door top, perhaps the most curious and characteristic feature of the 
citadel. The doors to the second stories of both south and north 
towers have straight tops all the way through but instead of flat lintel 
blocks, a keystone is introduced to link the blocks of the top. The 
ground floor entrances of both towers have corbelled vaults with screen 
of stone concealing the triangular tympanum and making a square 
head for the door. The triangular tympanum is employed at Assos, 
sometimes with and sometimes without screen.* The screen, however, 
is always constructed of straight blocks supported on piers to either 
side, while on the citadel at Dura the keystone is widely made use of. 
The excavations of 1929—30 along the south wadi revealed that the 
construction of straight topped doorway with keystone had also been 
employed in the towers of the south rampart.’ It is rather striking 
that in these towers the corbelled vault is not found, in all the other 
towers of the enceinte, thus far cleared, the low corbelled arch is 
employed but an arch without the screen to make a flat topped door. 
In the Palmyrene Gate where straight tops for doorways are employed, 
lintel blocks are used long enough to span the entrance. 

I had remarked in the second preliminary report that the doorways 
of citadel and circuit towers were distinguished not only by the stone 
screens but also by the height of the triangular tympanums, those of 
the citadel rising through four courses of stone, those that we knew 
in the circuit towers employing merely two courses for the vault. 
Excavations this year revealed not only that the doorway of the south 
citadel tower had a tympanum only three courses high, but also that 
some of the doorways in the towers south of the main gate employed 
doors with vaults of the same height. These towers along the south 
wadi, therefore, and those between this wadi and the Palmyrene Gate, 
though still separated in construction from the towers of the citadel, 

6 Op. cit. p. 207, Fig. 1, Gate 4; p. 219, Fig. 4, Gate 10; p. 203, Gate No. 3. 

7M. Pillet, by mistake, reports that these doorways have the triangular corbelled 
vaults (Rep. IV, p. 6). 
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come closer to the type of work in the citadel than other towers along 
the circuit wall. One may still say with certainty that the circuit wall 
was built later, but I do not believe the difference in time was as 
great as I first suspected. ’ 

The barrel vault was used commonly at Hatra in the great halls 
of the palace and the stone screen was employed to form one end of 
the room. At Hatra also the high corbelled vault was not infrequent. 
In the latter walls of Halibeyeh, 150 kilometers up the river, the 
keystone is used in the screen forming a straight top for the door in 
front of a barrel-vaulted entrance. I suspect that these methods of 
construction were the result of eastern as well as western influence. 

Clearly the oldest tower along the desert is the southwest bastion 
for it does not meet the chemin de ronde of the circuit squarely. So 
awkwardly is it placed in fact, that there was no space for a door on 
the side, and it was necessary to erect an additional buttress in front 
to allow access to the interior of the tower from the top of the wall 
(See plan Pl. I). At the northeast interior corner, in the north wall, 
was a doorway closed with inferior masonry which would have opened 
outside the city wall. Another peculiarity of this tower was the fact 
that the entrance is not in the center of the building as in the other 
towers, but close beside the buttress. Clearly it was not constructed 
on the same model as the others or with the later circuit wall in view. 

Certain pecularities in the Palmyrene gate also call for consideration. 
The walls of the southwest and northwest towers (Nos. 14 and 3) as 
well as of towers in the citadel rise straight from the rock itself. The 
three towers between the Palmyrene Gate and the south wadi (Nos. 
15, 16, and 17) have two tiers of foundation stones forming a slightly 
wider base than the wall above. In the Palmyrene Gate a regular 
foundation of cut stone made a wider base for the south and north 
wall of the tower. The first step was to cut a channel in the bed rock 
to a depth of one tier of stone. On the outside of the tower the line 
of the foundation was left flush with the wall above; inside the towers, 
the second, third and fourth tiers diminished in width, thereby forming 
a wide foundation base which stepped up to the wall thickness above. 

The circumference wall of the Palmyrene Gate had another pecu- 
liarity. For five tiers above the base the wall is composed of stones well 
cut on the sides and laid together with very little mortar. The ends 
of the stones however were left so rough that the interior seems to 
be rusticated. The rustication is similar to that which appears on the 
exterior of other towers facing the desert, especially noticeable on the 
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southwest tower. The logical explanation seems to be that a tower 
similar in construction to the other desert towers, was destroyed to 
make way for the gate, and the stone from this tower was re-used for 
the lower tiers of the new gate fortifications. If stone, smooth on all 
sides but one, was re-used in building a thicker wall, it is likely that 
the rough surface would be placed inside since a better joint could 
thus be formed. The interior stone partitions of the tower have neither 
the broad foundation courses nor the rusticated tiers. Nor do they 
link with the rusticated base of the outer wall, although above this 
base all walls link together. This evidence linked with the fact that 
the Palmyrene Gate is off-center from the circuit wall but in line with 
Main street, leads to the conclusion that there were two building 
periods. Apparently then an original tower or gate which must have 
been in accord with the line of present fortifications along the desert 
was destroyed to form a new tower conforming to the line of Main 
Street. Since however, the present towers tie in with the circuit wall 
on either side, they must have been contemporaneous with the build- 
ing of the circuit wall. At this time probably Main Street was laid 
out and though the old line of defense along the desert was kept, the 
new gate was swung to the angle formed by the chief street of the 
city. Partition walls in the towers linking with the upper tiers of stone 
but not with the lower rusticated tiers, suggest that the gate had first 
been a low building, and built to its present height only when the 
partition walls were constructed. Inscription D. 72 of 17/16 B. C. 
written on the circumference wall of the gate gives us the terminus ante 
quem for the new low tower. It is worthy of remark that the remod- 
elled gate with three doorways forming two small chambers is the 
Parthian type employed in the walls at Hatra.® One suspects, there- 
fore, that the towers without loopholes or windows were based on 
Parthian models. If the low walls of the new gate were constructed 
about 16 B. C. the part above and the curtines could not have been 
erected much later for the upper sections were completed when the 
frescoes of the Palmyrene temple were painted about 75 A. D. and 
perhaps when inscription D. 33 of 32—3 A. D. was written. The earliest 
inscription from the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods is 55 A. D. As 
the temple occupies an important corner of the wall it seemed prob- 
able that the temple was built soon after the wall was completed. 
Excavations during this winter revealed a temple of Aphlad in the 
southwest angle in which one of the sanctuaries was dated in the year 
8 Andrae, Hatra, II, Abb. 25. 
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53 A. D., and a Temple of Azzanathkona also resting against the wall, 
a temple whose earliest monument was 12 A. D. One may say, there- 
fore, with certainty, that the wall was complete in this first half of the 
first century A. D. The uniformity of dating which places the erection 
of all three temples within a period of 50 years of one another is strong 
evidence that in this period the fortifications were first completed. 

One more item may be added to this review of the chronology of 
the stone fortifications. The foundations of every tower so far dug 
along the desert wall (the southwest Towers [14], 15, 16, 17) except 
the Palmyrene Gate, are alike in construction and differ from the 
tiers above. They are 2.50 m. thick and appear to be all of header 
construction. The stones, well cut and without mortar, are 0.53 m. by 
0.33 m. on an end. The wall is made secure by varying the length of 
the stones (0.53, 0.73 and 0.93 m.) so that no cleavage joints are 
formed in the wall. This type of construction extends upwards from 
six to eight tiers above the ground level and is 0.40 m. wider than 
the later superstructure. We know that the section of wall between 
the southwest tower and the wadi did not link with this foundation, 
nor did the chemin de ronde buttress before the same tower. Outside 
of Tower 16 the rubbish was cleared down to the rubble flange at the 
exterior base of the wall. ‘Tower and wall were here found to link in 
the upper part but the flange may well have served to screen the lack 
of joint in the lower part. If this is so then we had as a first period 
of construction a series of low stone towers across the desert not con- 
nected by a stone wall. Only after the Palmyrene gate was remodelled 
was the present connecting wall erected, and at that time walls and 
towers were built to their present height. 

The large graffito from shop B 8, H 17 (Pl. XX XIII, 1) adds one 
or two details of interest to our study of walls and towers, especially 
of the main gate. We see once more in this drawing as in previous 
graffiti the crenellations which adorn walls and towers, and are added 
even to the little space above the arch of the gate. The curious marks 
on the stones, a symbol resembling a capital D written backwards and 
carelessly were found actually cut in many of the stones in the towers 
of the gate and may be interpreted confidently as masons’ marks. 
Finally the ladderlike designs across the towers to the top of the arch 
probably represent staircases leading to the top of the arch.® In the 

® For this method of portraying stairs see the late representation of altar stairs in 


Egypt, Sieglin and Schreiber, Ausgrabungen und Forschungen (Leipzig, 1908), p. 213, 
Abb. 151 and p. 243, Abb. 181. 
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design, the wall between the towers runs just above the crown of the 
arch and the stairs run up from a point level with the springs of the 
arch. Actually we know that the wall above the arch was much higher 
than the chemin de ronde, probably as high as the towers themselves. 
Inside of each tower a staircase led from the level of the chemin de 
ronde to the top of the wall above the arch. I think the artist intended 
to represent these stairs though they would not be visible to one out- 
side the tower. Mistaken in the height of the wall above the arch, he 
was forced to represent the bottom of the steps at a lower level than was 
actually the case. | 


THE CHEMIN DE RONDE 


Both walls and towers above the lower tiers are of gypsum blocks 
laid in alternate tiers of headers and stretchers. Where in parts of the 
towers the wall was, in thickness, equal to the length plus the width 
of one block an inside tier of headers is laid against an outside line 
of stretchers. Where the walls of the towers diminish in width, the 
difference is accomplished by shortening the headers. In the wider 
curtine walls, no attempt was made to fit the interior blocks closely 
together and gaps usually small but sometimes as large as an ordinary 
block, were filled with rubble. 

The circuit wall along the desert is 8—9 meters high and the top, 
decorated inside with a simple coping formed by projecting the top 
tier about 5 centimeters is 3.05 m. wide.!° Thus ample room was given 
for a chemin de ronde behind the crenellations. 

The crenellations themselves were preserved intact from Tower 15 
to a distance half way to the southwest tower for at this point the 
assaulting Persians had heaped a great ramp against the wall. To 
meet this attack the defenders had erected a wall of mud brick above 
the stone fortification thus encasing the crenellations solidly between 
mud brick and ramp. As the photograph (Pls. V and VIII, 2) shows 
the battlements were composed of a regular series of bays each with 
its opening and protecting partition. The screen wall was 0.60 m. 
wide, the buttresses 0.60 m. square and the height to the opening 
about a meter with the total height of the wall 1.80 m. The lower 
tier is composed of a double series of long thin blocks set on edge. 
The outer course runs in a regular line, the inner is broken to intro- 
duce the header blocks of the buttress. Above this tier a horizontal 


10 Compare the similar arrangement at Heraclea at the foot of Latmos, Wiegand, 


Milet, III, 2, p. 13. 
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layer was laid linking the whole together. Finally on top a third row 
of blocks was laid similar in construction to the bottom tier except 
that the double block on one side of each buttress was omitted to give 
the necessary opening. Through these crenellations the defender could 
shoot, protected by the screen from shots to the front, by the buttress 
from cross fire. Even so, there is evidence that additional protection 
was given the soldiers in defense, for on either side of the open bays, 
just below the horizontal base block, a hole flat on top, rounded beneath 
(0.07—0.08 m. by 0.06 m.) was cut through the stone. These must 
have held the sliding supports of a shutter of wood which blocked the 
bay. When an attack was made against the wall, the sliding supports 
were thrust forward. The half opening allowed the defendant to fire 
straight down the wall, while he was protected by the wooden screen 
from arrows of the assailants. This form of Pecknasen is well known 
in Hellenistic fortifications (Knidos, Jasos, Chalcis in Aetolia, Samos 
and Athens). These regularly were covered with stone; at Dura we 
must suppose wooden beams were laid across from which the shutters 
were suspended. 

Excavations of the towers along the desert show that as a rule the 
chemin de ronde met the towers close to the inner wall. Here doorways 
were made in the towers to allow the watch to pass through the upper 
story of the tower. Supporting no great weight above, the doorways 
are straight lintelled. The doorways of Tower 15 show that at some 
period they were given plaster jambs and thresholds which reduced 
them in size, but which allowed the hanging of doors. It is worth 
remark that in no case where the sill is in place, is it near to the stone 
floor but rather rests on a thickness of dirt. Either then the upper 
stories were strewn thick with reeds and dirt or a long period elapsed 
before the jambs were constructed and much rubbish had accumu- 
lated in the meantime. 

To support this upper story and the chemin de ronde additional walls 
of rubble or mud brick were constructed making partitions in the 
towers. Thus in a country where beams were expensive and difficult 
to obtain, the upper stories could be supported with a shorter span. 
In the southwest tower as in the northwest the partition runs the depth 
of the tower. A similar wall was found in the northwest chamber of 
the Palmyrene Gate. In the other front towers, all less long than those 
of the southwest and northwest corners, the wall runs across. In Tower 
15 a high pier of rubble was erected and across the top a stone lintel 
ran to a buttress on either side. Later the two openings thus formed 
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were closed but for a door, and a low mud brick wall was added to 
the top. The. walls in the other towers are of mud brick on a high 
rubble foundation. 

At the Palmyrene Gate a special construction was required to allow 
the continuance of the chemin de ronde. The arch toward the city had 
a lower spring than the others, and above the crown of the arch the 
curtain wall diminished to less than half the depth of the arch. Thus 
was formed a ledge wide enough for passage. An awkward space still 
remained, however, between the arch and the doorways, since the 
doorways of the towers were not in line with the arch but in line with 
the course of the circuit wall. This was spanned by a wooden walk 
or balcony that extended across each side of the second chamber of 
the central passage. The holes for the supporting beams of this walk 
are still visible. 

In the angle of the high wall just south of the southwest bastion, 
three buttresses of mortared mud brick rise against the wall on high 
rubble piers. Mr. Pearson believes that these probably were built to 
support the chemin de ronde after the southwest bastion had been wracked 
and the wall was no longer considered solid. I am inclined to believe, 
however, that the chemin de ronde was continued on top of the wall 
and the buttresses erected merely to strengthen the high fortifications. 

As has been said the chemin de ronde all along the desert was 8—g me- 
ters above the ground. Just beyond the southwest and northwest tow- 
ers, however, where the circuit walls met the wadis the walls ap- 
parently dropped to ground level. So in the southwest angle the high 
wall is kept to chamber 3, then it drops perpendicularly to the lower 
level. There we know that the top of the wall was accessible and used 
from the ground level because at that height it is plastered on top 
behind chambers 3 and 4. Along the wadis also the chemin de ronde 
was less broad, the top of the wall measuring 2.15 m. wide instead 
of 3.05 m. along the desert. 


THE MUD BRICK WALLS 


Changes in the walls as revealed in patches close by the Temple 
of Azzanathkona, in alterations within the southwest tower and in 
new constructions in the temple of Aphlad may best be left to the 
separate discussions devoted to these districts. 

Before the final capture of the city in 256 A. D., however, tremen- 
dous changes had been made in the fortifications by the erection of 
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a series of mud brick walls inside and outside the stone fortifications. 
Just when this work was done we do not know. On the back wall 
of the Christian church, a wall blocked by mud brick which must 
have made part of the first embankment, was scratched a graffito 
dated in 232 A. D. It was drawn on an inner layer of plaster and 
presumably therefore marks a year some time before the erection of 
the mud brick. A graffito of the 1930—31 campaign records the fact 
that the Persians descended upon Dura in 238 A. D. It seems reason- 
able that at least part of the embankments was constructed to meet 
that raid or to avoid a repetition of the attack. Mr. Pearson remarks 
that the débris of the first embankment seems only to come from the 
city since it contains cinders, broken bricks, bits of pottery, rags, metal, 
and even whole vases and jars. A potsherd dated in 252 A. D. anda 
papyrus dated in 251 A. D. found more recently in the fill of block L 7 
proved that the wall in this section was not erected until the very last 
years of the city’s existence. 

The first embankment was made by condemning the buildings 
along the curtine toward the desert, piling great quantities of dirt and 
debris against the city wall at the angle of repose and covering the 
bank with a steep embankment of mud brick mortared with clay. The 
brickwork is about three meters wide at the base, but tapers slightly 
toward the top. Brickwork and fill together are eleven and a half 
meters thick at the base; they taper to three meters from the top of 
the wall where the dirt fill ceases. Above the mud brick is solid with 
a width of three meters at the height of the wall. How high it extended 
above the top of the stone wall is not known. Near Tower 15 the 
height was still above two meters but I am inclined to think this was 
exceptional, the special height at this point being due to the ramp 
of the Persians directed against this spot. 

At the Palmyrene Gate a staircase of plastered mud brick was 
erected leading to the top of the wall from either side of the main 
street. At Tower 15 another similar stairway led to the top of the stone 
wall. Here a plaster doorway on the inside edge of the stone wall led 
into a small mud brick passage, contained in the thickness of the wall, 
and built to give access to the doorway of the former chemin de ronde. 

The embankment when finished was smoothly covered with a coat- 
ing of mud. In the southwest angle were found also two plaster drains 
running straight down the slanting face of the embankment, mute 
evidence of the careful drainage system involved. These two drains 
may well have led from a platform of mud brick in front of the south- 
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west tower on which perhaps stood a shrine to replace that covered 
by the embankment. 

By this first embankment, the place d’arme was filled and the lower 
entrances to the towers were blocked. Access to the lower story of 
the towers could be gained therefore only from the story above. In 
the southwest angle, the bank engulfed the furnace and the subter- 
ranean passage, and blocked up both the shrine of Aphlad and the 
naos leaving only their facades exposed. It was built carefully and 
walls covered by its construction were carefully strengthened with mud 
brick to withstand the pressure of the fill. In the Christian church the 
same care may be observed. Instead of continuing through the build- 
ing the slanting embankment stops on either side. Within the church 
a heavy tapering wall of mud brick was constructed against the back 
wall of the building, then the space between back wall and tower 
filled with débris. In the baptistry the aedicula was carefully protected 
by packing it in dirt before the mud brick was added. The temple of 
the Palmyrene Gods was also carefully covered and due to this care 
alone the frescoes of the church and the temple were so well preserved. 

This supplementary mud brick wall was continued along the wadis 
as the excavations in the temple of Azzanathkona and along the south 
wadi show. In the temple of Azzanathkona, the chambers along the 
wall were filled with dirt and across the face of several of them a mud 
brick wall was constructed. Even the salle aux gradins was halfway 
blocked by a mud brick embankment. At the eastern end of the temple, 
a mud brick staircase was uncovered, obviously to give access to the 
top of the mud brick additions. That access to the top of the wall was 
provided indicates that here, at least, there was a chemin de ronde pro- 
vided along the new fortifications. The wall of mud brick that paral- 
lels the back of the salle aux gradins and is perpendicular to the city 
wall could hardly have been constructed for fortification purposes. 
Possibly it was built to protect a part of the temple or to alter the 
arrangements in such a manner that part of the temple could still 
be used. 

Along the south wadi a heavy mud brick wall running parallel to 
the stone wall was constructed and the space between this and the 
stone enceinte filled with débris. In the southwest angle, where the 
stone wall did not go above the level of the ground, the mud brick 
wall still stands to a height of two meters above the surface ending 
in the face of the first embankment. Certainly another wall was built 
along the stone battlements, perhaps merely blocking the crenella- 
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tions, perhaps reaching some distance above. Between these two was 
a fill of dirt similar to that behind the first embankment. 

Some time after these fortifications were completed, another em- 
bankment of mud brick was constructed against the first. This was 
about three meters wide at the base, and tapering more rapidly than 
the first, reached a thickness of one and a half meters at the highest 
point still preserved. The purpose was obviously to allow the height 
of the wall to be increased as well as to make it more impregnable. 
To add to the height already established by the construction of the 
first embankment, and preserve a chemin de ronde along the top, this 
second wall was essential. Perhaps also the settling of the first embank- 
ment made the addition of another to bolster it imperative. It is the 
tendency of such a mass of débris as that created by the first embank- 
ment to settle considerably, and that this actually occurred is apparent 
at the shrine of Aphlad where the embankment has broken and twisted 
the walls as it settled more firmly behind them. 

This second addition completed the obliteration of the buildings 
along the wall. While some care had been taken in the first embank- 
ment to preserve the buildings covered, the second ignored them. The 
exposed facades of the southwest naos and the shrine of Aphlad were 
completely buried and in the church, the baptistry walls were razed 
where they extended above the second embankment. In front of Tower 
15, the staircase was buried and another put above it in the same 
position. It is significant that this later plastered staircase is steeper 
than the one below it indicating that the wall was made still higher. 

The embankments covered the two corner temples, the Christian 
church and the Temple of Artemis Azzanathkona. Since in the south- 
west temple and in the Temple of Azzanathkona, bas-reliefs were found 
carefully left, and since the embankments greatly impeded the temples, 
it is almost certain that they were regarded as a temporary expedient, 
and were to have been later removed. 

Probably at the same time that one of these embankments was 
erected inside the wall a somewhat similar construction was raised 
against the surface toward the desert. This consisted of a fill of dirt 
covered with mud brick, an embankment whose width at the base 
was seven meters and whose height was slightly less than that of the 
wall. It was therefore much smaller and steeper than the first embank- 
ment inside. The purpose must have been to protect the base of the 
wall against battering rams, perhaps also in this case to support the 
wall against the tremendous weight of mud brick inside. 
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Significantly enough, the recent excavations at Ctesiphon revealed 
just such an.embankment of mud brick and débris constructed outside 
the walls. It is described as a steep scarp of dumped débris covered 
with mud brick." As far as I know this method of defense was un- 
known in the west. Apparently then the inhabitants of Dura borrowed 
the methods of their assailants in the last desperate effort to defend 
the town. One may surmise that this embankment was the result of 
improved methods of attacking machinery. Probably also the embank- 
ments inside the wall were designed for the same purpose of defeating 
more powerful battering rams and better methods of sapping. 


THE SOUTHWEST BASTION 


Certain peculiarities of the southwest bastion have already been 
mentioned, and reasons given for considering it and the early north- 
west tower as the earliest constructions along the desert front. One 
might mention again the blocked up doorway on the north side of 
the tower, which opened outside the circuit wall. It was of the straight- 
topped type with keystone, a type found in towers along the south 
wadi and in the citadel. This is especially interesting for the later door 
opening into the city has the regular corbelled vault characteristic of 
the tower doors along the desert. It remains to give an account of 
a most striking feature and to list the series of graffiti which adorned 
the lower courses of its blocks. 

It was evident as soon as the clearing of the tower began that at 
some period the northeast corner had sunk. The whole front of the 
structure tips toward that corner and the south portion of the circuit 
wall has a similar dip (Pl. VIII, 1). One suspects that the buttress 
must have been erected after the corner had settled for the buttress 
shows no signs of wrack. Possibly, however, the buttress had been 
previously constructed but not being linked to the tower stood fast 
when the rest gave way. 

A slight earthquake seemed sufficient reason for the displacement 
especially since, as Pearson pointed out, the surface of the desert is 
a hard stone layer beneath which one frequently finds caves or soft 
fill. What was our astonishment, however, to find that beneath the 
very walls of the tower a great cave had been opened out by artificial 
means, perhaps merely by enlarging a natural grotto. Entrance was 

110, Reuther, Die Ausgrabungen der Deutschen Ktesiphon-Expedition im Winter 
1928—9, p. 7. 
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obtained from room 20 of the temple where the stones of the tower 
wall project over a low opening, or from in front of the tower where 
the passage emerges from beneath the wall and runs along the front 
covered with heavy planks supported on poles. From this entrance it 
runs beneath the buttress at the northeast corner of the tower, then 
branches, one part extending beneath the north and back walls of the 
tower, the other for a short distance, at least, beneath the circuit wall 
toward Tower 15. Although it is completely collapsed, and filled with 
blocks fallen from the foundations, it was possible to enter through 
a low fissure beneath the back wall. Here it was found filled to capa- 
city with charred wood, sticks, poles and planks. The rear wall of cut 
stone and the ceiling are blackened by soot. Evidently fire had burned 
much not only in this section but also in the passageway in front of 
the tower for the timber and planking of the passage roof were also 
badly charred.. In the passage there was no such miscellaneous collec- 
tion of wood but part of a wooden door made of wide boards was 
found. The carpenters had joined the pieces by cross sections intro- 
duced through the center of the heavy planks, an example of difficult 
and skilful carpentry. 

For what purpose this grotto was constructed and how it was related 
to temple and tower it was impossible to determine. As the only 
entrance appears to be that from the ground floor of the tower it is 
very possible that it was used as one of the temple chambers. Possibly 
the cave was used as a storehouse for material such as wood for the 
furnace. Perhaps it was connected for cult practice or employed as 
treasure house. It is at any rate extraordinary that having the tower 
above they should so undermine the walls with the cave, or having 
the cave they should erect the tower immediately above. The collapse 
of the northeast corner of the tower is evidence of the risk run. It may 
be said, however, that this readjustment occurred before the destruc- 
tion of the city and that the walls have stood solidly ever since. One 
is the more amazed at this when one sees the west section of the cave 
so constructed beneath the wall blocks, that the wall for several meters 
seems suspended in the air. Excavation is impossible unless the whole 
wall is removed for some blocks have already dropped from the ceiling 
and the whole wall may collapse without warning. Very interesting 
is the suggestion of M. le Cte. Du Mesnil du Buisson that the cavern 
is the work of sappers. Apparently the city was taken by the construc- 
tion of a ramp between the southwest angle and the next tower to 
the north. I think the evidence is conclusive that a large cave existed 
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beneath the tower before the Persians made their attack. For this very 
reason sappers might have been set to work beneath it and: enlarge- 
ments of the cavern endangering the whole structure of the building 
may have been made by the Persian enemies. 

The walls of the tower much blackened in parts by soot were in- 
scribed with a series of graffiti. Curiously enough, except for a small 
drawing of a horse there were no designs. The three towers between 
this and the main gate, on the other hand, had designs hammered 
in the stones but no inscriptions. The southwest bastion should, there- 
fore, be compared with the passage of the main gate which was 
covered with inscriptions and with the tower of the temple of the 
Palmyrene gods decorated both with inscriptions and designs. In all 
three places the common type is the uvnoSi inscription, a type placed 
apparently either where many might read as in the main gate, or 
within the precinct of a temple as in the northwest tower. The graffiti 
in the southwest tower therefore suggest that this part of the forti- 
fications also fell within the special province of the god. Finds within 
the tower included cloth, reeds, a skeleton, arms and armor. It was 
not possible to tell with certainty, however, which belonged to the 
ground floor and which to the fallen floor above. 


INSCRIPTIONS (For the position of the blocks see Pl. VII). 


372 and 373 (Blocks E 10 and 4). Most important for the history 
of the tower are these two which may be taken together. They belong 
to the same man, are both found on the same side of the tower and 
are on relatively the same level. Evidently Seleukos inscribed his name 
at the level most convenient for writing. The interesting feature is 
that while 372 on block E 10 is engraved on the second tier of stones 
below the ledge level, 373 on block E 4 is written on a stone of the 
tier above. At this point, however, the sinking of the north end of 
the tower caused the stones to tip at such an angle that block E 4 
on a higher tier settled to the level of block E 1o in the tier below, 
excellent evidence that the sinking of the tower occurred before the 
city was abandoned and that the tower continued to be used even 
after the tower was tipped. Inscription 372 is cut through the soot 
which coated the block, and was accordingly cut after the tower had 
been in use for some time. Probably the sinking of the tower with the 
probable collapse of upper floors accounts for the mud brick walls 
built across the middle of the tower perpendicular to its axis, though 
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previously a long rubble and mud brick wall had been erected through 
the center of its length. 

372. Tracing. iy . 
M CEA YKOZ NEAPXOY 
TIPOBBONNAOYA 
ZANOY 


The letters 0.025—0.05 m. high are scratched with a point. The 
second E of 2éAeuKos is written above the line. The reading of the 
second line is by no means clear, but apparently the name is related 
to that in inscription 380, “PaBovivaou. Azanos we may perhaps connect 
with the name of the goddess Azzanathkona. Seleukos is of course a 
common name at Dura, Nearchos occurs for the first time. 

373. Tracing. } 

M CEAEYKOC 
N[EJAPXOY 


The letters are faintly scratched in a scrawling hand. 

374. (Block W 23). Squeeze and Tracing. With these first two may 
be taken the graffito on the back wall of the tower (Block W 23) which 
gives us the date 93 A. D. 


ETOYS AY OAQIOY K 
TT NAYKPATOZ KAAAIZTPATOY 
TOY OEOTIPWTOY EYPWITAIOC 


Letters scratched with a point 0.015—0.02 m. high. The name 
Kallistratos occurs in Cumont’s inscription No. 43, the other two 
names though common in Greek, are new at Dura. Not uncommonly 
the citizens signed themselves Europaios though this addition to the 
name is usually connected with early inscriptions. In every case it is 
connected with names entirely Greek and I am inclined to think it 
was a title of honor belonging to the leading families. It would mean 
that the family held full citizenship, a privilege denied to the non- 
Greek settlers. 

375. (Block N 26). Tracing. Letters 0.03—0.05 m. high. 


TINH20OEIHZ OPAAOTINAPOC 
KAI PABOPIATH2 TIPOZ OEOYC 
KAI ANOPWITTOYC 
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Time has treated kindly the little graffito D. 139 in the north 
doorway of the Palmyrene Gate, and the letters are clearer than they 
were three years ago. Not all is readable by any means but the phrases 
analogous to 375 may be read with certainty. I suggest instead of 
Johnson’s reading 

TINH2OEIHZ AAAAOZ A 

KAI BAIZ-KAI ZABAAAHS 
TIPOZ TOYS GEOY=S KAI AN 
OPWMOY= "KAIL 2. 222 


It is very interesting to find that in both cases in which the phrase 
Trpos Jeous Kai dvSparrous is used, the form of the verb is the second 
person singular. Very probably in the other graffiti in which pvno9eins 
is found, some such phrase as Trpds Seovs Kai &vSpertrous is understood. 
The form has been discussed at some length in Rep. IJ, pp. 96 ff. No 
explanation of the form, however, is entirely satisfactory and the pres- 
ent instances accentuate the difficulties of interpretation rather than 
clarify the meaning. Obviously the inscriptions ask that the dedicants 
be remembered by gods and men. Since the verb is second person, one 
expects the names of the dedicants to be in the vocative case and the 
verb to be interpreted as passive or to find the names in the genitive 
or accusative as objects of the verb. With the phrase trpds Seous Kai 
&vSpetrous it seems more reasonable that unless the verb is used in 
a passive sense the passer-by rather than the divinity was addressed. 
Such an invocation followed by the signatures of the dedicants with the 
phrase ‘before gods and men’ added, makes literal translation exceedingly 
difficult. Perhaps it is better for the present to leave the question still 
open and hope that future inscriptions will bring the true explanation. 

The middle of the first name is not at all clear and the faint scratches 
may be read Mavittivapos or Davitivapos. M. le Cte. Du Mesnil du 
Buisson, however, suggests its connection with the roots “‘falethi”’ “has 
delivered”’ and ‘‘Nehar’’ ‘‘Nahr”’ ‘‘the river” and this seems the best 
reading. 

In the second name we may have the name of the goddess Ate. 
Bapydtns is of course a common compound formed with this root. 
We may have the same name here with omicron written for alpha. 
Cumont found (Inscription 33) a “Pofos, which he says is written for 
the common ‘Péfos or ‘P&BBos (Cumont, p. 392). More satisfactory 
is the suggestion of M. Du Mesnil that the last part of the name be 
connected with the name ’Oapeyd&Sos (Wuth. p. 160). 


9 
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376. Squeeze. (Block S 35). Letters 0.02—0.04 m. high and cut 
clearly in the stone. 


ATAQH TYXH 


The inscription may be compared to that found in the first campaign 
scratched on the Palmyrene gate (C 3) evyapiotdé Ti TUyn Aovpa(s). 

377. The remaining inscriptions from the southwest tower are of 
the common type of pvno9%j dedication, sometimes with and sometimes 
without the verb. The large proportion are found on the north wall 
of the tower. 

The first (377) is scrawled across two blocks (N 32 and 31) with 
letters 0.04—0.14 m. high. It gives the name 


CAAAMANAIOE 


The reading of the nu is very doubtful for the marks on the stone 
look more like lambda, delta, or a mu. Zadkapdvns is a common name 
at Dura, however, (D. 32, D. 116, R. 18, Pg. III. 8 and 115; Cumont, 
127) and ZaAaydvos occurs elsewhere in Syria (Wad. 2262 and Wad. 
2337). Probably then this is the root we have here with ZaAauavaios 
as a variation of ZaAaydvios. 

On the tier of stones below this name (Block N 50) is a right handed 
swastika; a left handed one occurs on the south wall (Block S 41). 

378. (Block N 43). Squeeze. Hammered across 2 blocks in letters 
0.045—0.09 m. high. 

TINHCOHC 
FOPAC 
KAI OYBABNHL 


It is interesting to see the form pvnoSijs occurring again for it con- 
firms the reading in inscription H. 45. In H. 45 the dedicant is Aiaydépas 
but as the name [pas is common at Dura (Cumont, 50, 121, D. 36) 
there is no necessity to restore three letters in front. The reading of the 
first part of the second name is by no means clear and the unique appear- 
ance of the name here makes the reading more than doubtful. OUB&B- 
vns is probably to be connected with the name OvPéBn (Wuth., p. 92). 

379. (Block N 24). Squeeze. Letters 0.030—0.055 m. high hammered 
in the stone. 

AAOQYAAIOC 
FOPAIOC 
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The first name is cited by Wuthnow (p. 18). Fopvaios is known 
at Dura (D. 131) and Topiata (Cumont, 58). Topaios must be a 
form of the same root. 

380. (Block N 47). Letters 0.015—0.04 m. high scratched with a 
point. 

TKNXHCOEIHC OEOAGPOC 
KPATEOY TOY 
PABONINAOY 


The verb is misspelled for the nu is omitted. The final eta looks 
more like omicron than eta, but must be restored as eta. Theodorus is 
well known at Dura and Kpatéas occurs in the genitive in Cumont, 
104. For the last name compare 372. The last syllables are probably 
to be connected with the root Nawvaia. 

381. (Blocks N 46 and 45). Tracing. Letters 0.1—0.13 m. high are 
scrawled with a point. 


OEOAG)P[OC] KPAT[EOY 


A repetition of the name in the inscription above. 
382. (Blocks N 29 and 28). Squeeze. Letters 0.05 m. high hammered 
in the stone, quite carefully made and running across two blocks. 


CHAILCAIAIAIOEL 


Though the letters were regularly cut, the reading is particularly 
difficult. The first delta may be alpha, sigma may be omicron, the second 
delta, beta, and the combination 1ota-lambda may be omega or alpha. 
Under the circumstances a satisfactory reading is impossible but com- 
pare the name 2adeiAos (Wuthnow, 101). 

383. (Block 29). Tracing. Letters 0.015 m. high scratched with 
a point. 

é TIATHAC AACAPEKOC BAPAAAC AKKA 


The genitive Tomiou occurs at Dura (Cumont 57, Rep. IV, 276 and 341). 
BapAd&as is common at Dura. The name “Axkas with genitive “Akko occurs 
in the second—third century A. D. in Egypt (Preisigke, Namenbuch) . Com- 
pare also “Axxeos genitive and accusative in Palmyra (Wuthnow, p. 15). 

384. (Block N 29). Squeeze. Letters 0.02—0.025 m. scratched deeply 
with a point. 

ae 
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(a) M CKOP 
(b) TIO! 


The letters of the first word are very well cut but the only suggestion 
I can make is to connect it with the soldier’s name Zkaupiavos Mafipyou 
(D. 158) found in the 1929—30 campaign. 

385. (Block N 44). Letters 0.025 m. high scratched with a point. 


MNHLO®)IHE AANY 
MOL 


MvnoSins written for uvnoSeins perhaps through carelessness, per- 
haps with the common shift from «1 to 1. Advuyos is common at Dura. 
After this graffito had been engraved someone scratched the syllable 
uvnos on the stone in letters six centimeters high. The first two letters 
come just before the -yos of this inscription, and the last three after it, 
obviously avoiding the letters previously written. 
386. (Block N 4). Squeeze. Letters 0.og—o.13 m. high hammered 
in the stone. 
NABOYBAPAKO[C 
ABBAC 


NaBouBdapoxkos occurs for the first time this year but was found 
several times. “ABB&s was found at Dura in H. 18. 
387. (Block N 22). Squeeze and Tracing. 


ye Mo Ts, A POC HPAIRAGS >y 
CyPuntale CTOIN SARL Y 


Cumont found (Inscription 27) the words tév Aadda. The occur- 
rence of this formula tdév followed by a proper name in the genitive 
designates he believes (p. 344.) the tribe or family to which the indi- 
vidual belongs. It is equivalent to the Beni of a person. In our in- 
scription the ending is not clear, but the tév Aadd is certain and it 
seems clear that we have the name of the patriarch or genearches. What 
is strange, is to find one with such an entirely Greek name, especially 
with the title Europaios, which I believe belongs to privileged families, 
belonging to a tribe the name of whose genearches is entirely Semitic. 
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This can only be explained, I believe, by postulating a complete mix- 
ture proved .by the Semitic and Greek names in the same family 
found on the blocks of the salle aux gradins. Probably this same tribe 
title we have after the word Europaios in inscriptions H. 46 and 47 
from the tower No. 3. (Rep. II, p. 110). 

Johnson restored in D. 122 


“HA1[6]8e0[ pos 
“Hpox[Aeidous. 


Our inscription confirms his reading. 
388. (Block N 59). Squeeze and tracing. Letters 0.035 m. high 
faintly traced with point. 


PINHE GEHOENAN poe 
re ea ONS 
OC kKAIA Popa NOME F 


The first three names are well known at Dura. This is the first 
mention of an c&ryopavoyuos at Dura. Possibly the same office is referred 
to, as Welles remarks, in the graffito étiJoxotros from the Church 
(Rep. IV, p. 177). Probably the letters AT in the last line (not repro- 
duced on the facsimile) are not a date but part of another name. 
The date, however, of 11/10 B. C. would not be improbable in the 
tower. 

The graffito is almost on the ground level. If the floor were so low, 
however, as to make this level convenient for writing, the series of 
graffiti above would be entirely out of reach. As the stone floor level is 
clearly marked just below this block, the low position is good evidence 
of an early date. The breaks in the walls show us that this portion of the 
tower sank into the cave beneath, to the depth of two tiers of blocks. 

389. (Blocks N 65—63). Tracing. Letters 0.06 m. high hammered with 
a succession of dots. 

AIKAIOC TIIMAIOC 


AixaioxAfis occurs in H. 60 but not Aixaios. It seems more 
probable that Sixaios is here used as an adjective especially since 
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the following name is in the nominative case (cf. udyepos in inscrip- 
tion 391). As the first letter of the second word is clearly a three bar 
mu, the third symbol must be read as double lambda rather than mu. 
The name, however, is not known at Dura. M. Du Mesnil suggests the 
name is connected with the word “‘Milelai.”” Compare also Malhae, 
Malleos (Wuthnow, p. 70 and p. 148). 

390. (Block S 43). Letters 0.04—0.07 m. high, cut with point. 


A@ENOA 
ATHC 


Apparently the last part of the name is written below, a name 
formed by combining the Persian form -8atns with the name of the 
Greek goddess. 

On block S 51 the first four letters of an abecedarium are written in 
letters 0.055 m. high. On block S 56 a horseman is scratched. 

391. (Blocks W 15 and 14). Tracing. Letters 0.06—0.07 m. high 
hammered in the stone. 


TIOrFEPOC ATIOAL[AOAWPOC 


The first letter might be fi or gamma. Mu seems the best reading, 
however, and the name Moyeepos occurs in South Syria (Littmann, 
Magie, Stuart, Syria, Section A, Southern Syria, Leyden, 1921). Per- 
haps, however, the word is an adjective qualifying the name as in 
inscription 389 (cf. inscription 595 from the Christian Chapel). 

A figure is hammered in the stone between the two names and the 
names probably have nothing to do with one another. 

392. (Block E 16). Letters 0.01—0.015 m. high scratched with point. 


OPOCO® 
HAIOA[ pos] 
NITONAIOL 
ZEBIAAAC 
BO’ 6B 


The genitive form ZeBeiScou occurs in the Dura parchment VII, 
g. The first and last words are unsatisfactory. The letters of the third 
word seem clear except for two near the end, but I can find no other 
occurrence of such a name. : 
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393. (Block S 10). Scrawling letters scratched with point. 
B. AITIANAI 


394. (Block N 8). Letters hammered in the stone 0.05—0.06 m. 
high. 
OAITIOC 


The reading seems perfectly clear and though it has not occurred 
hitherto at Dura the name is not uncommon (Wuth., p. 52). 
395. Squeeze. Letters 0.09 m. high hammered in block outside the tower 
just to left of entrance. 
ATATTATI..-AA 


The letters seem clear but no such name occurs. Probably we have 
the same root as in the name, Ayyaios (Cumont 25). 

396. Photograph. Letters 0.01—0.015 m. high painted in red on 
white plaster. The fragment 0.225 m. wide by 0.17 m. high was found 
in the débris in front of the southwest bastion and should be included 
here. It was probably part of the same inscription to which the frag- 
ments D. 155 (AtptAlos | oev---05) and D. 156 (*A]troAAw[v1! “Apté- 
wi[Si) found in the 1929—30 campaign belong. 


AYP]HAIOC @EO]AOTOC 
ZHNOAOTOY A O[.- 
KOAWNIOA[OYPANOC 
AYPHAION 
ZHNOA[OTON KAI 
AJYPH[AION @€0A 
[OTON TOYE YIOYE] 


The plaster on which these names were painted was apparently 
attached to the tower probably at the end of the chemin de ronde for 
fragments were found high up in the débris. The position is significant 
for it suggests that the inscription was written after the first mud brick 
embankment was constructed when the only entrance to the tower would 
be by means of the chemin de ronde. 

Since all the men mentioned in the inscription bear the gentilicium 
of the Emperor Caracalla, they must have lived during or after the 
reign of this emperor. 
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Professor Rostovtzeff suggests KoAwvioSoupaves for the third line 
and this seems the best suggestion though it is curious that a citizen of 
Dura should so sign himself when the term *Evpwtraia was used in the 
Roman title of the city rather than Aoupavy. Note however that 
Cumont (Inscription 50) found reference to certain KéAoves at Dura. 

It would be most interesting if we could interpret the fragment , 
D. 156, part of this same inscription, with certainty as a dedication 
to Apollo and Artemis (see Rep. III, p. 58). There is no reason why 
dedications to any gods should not be made in a temple dedicated to 
special gods. Such, as a matter of fact, is the case in the Temple of 
Azzanathkona, in which a soldier’s inscription is erected to Jupiter. 
We know however that at least part of the southwest temple was 
dedicated to Aphlad whom I am inclined to associate with the sun. 
Fragments of plaster show part of the face of a goddess or priestess. 
Very possibly, therefore, there was a divine pair in the temple, whose 
Greek equivalents would be Apollo and Artemis. Not very much 
weight can be placed on the painted fragment, however, for the parts 
of the two words may well be sections of proper names, formed from 
the names of the divinities. 

397. Block 55. Tower of Palmyrene temple. Tracing. Letters 
0.005—0.0I m. written in ink on the stone. Mrs. Pearson who was 
our guest at camp at the beginning of the season was kind enough 
to assist in studying the interesting series of figures hammered in the 
stones of this tower. In this study she discovered the two following 
ink inscriptions whose letters had been completely lost to view in the 
soot of the walls. 

ETOYC ZAT ZANAIKOY H 
NAB[OY]BAPAKOC 
MAPIGIN 

PA[FH]JAAAAOC 

BA... 


The year 26 A. D. is the earliest we have for the tower and indeed 
for this section of the city including the temple. We know that this 
part of the tower is older than the west and upper portions of the 
structure, however, and the date, therefore, is of no assistance in 
fixing the date of the circuit wall. 

There is no trace of ‘ov’ in the first name or of ‘y1) in the third. A space 
sufficient for the letters is left in both cases, however, and restoration in 
view of the occurrence of the names elsewhere at Dura, seems certain. 
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The name Mapiov occurs in Cumont 69. 
For the final dedicant probably the common Semitic name BapyaABos 
or Bapoas should be supplied. 
398. Block 55. Tower of Palmyrene temple. Letters 0.005—0.01 m. in 
ink and very faint. 
ETOYC[TA]TE[TO]VC TAT 


Apparently we have the date 21—2 A. D. repeated. 
399. Block 55. Letters 0.01 m. high scratched with point. Rubbing. 


MINHCOEITH]C ANT[IOXOC 


Of the names beginning with ’Avt-, Antiochus is the most common 
at Dura. 


FIGURES IN THE TOWERS 


The curious fact that in the towers between the southwest bastion 
and the Palmyrene Gate there were no inscriptions but several figures 
whereas in the southwest bastion there were many inscriptions but 
almost no figures has already been remarked. The figures like those 
cut in the stones of the northwest tower are hammered in the blocks 
with a dull instrument. The whole surface of the figure is uniformly 
marked so that all details except the outline is obscured. The work 
is often most crude and the figures sometimes by no means clear. 

The figures in the newly-excavated towers are entirely scenes of 
daily life; many representations of river boats (Pl. XXXII, 1) with 
high prow and stern, guided down the current, or pushed along with 
a pole; a man leading a horse; two dogs or jackals fighting; a man 
with hands raised in prayer. 

In the tower of the Palmyrene temple the river boat with crew is 
found again and the representation of the man with hands raised as 
if in prayer is most common. In addition there is the group of warriors 
fighting and a scene, scratched with a point, of a man fighting a lion. 
Closely related to the suppliant is the figure of a man whose hands, 
raised in the attitude of prayer, apparently hold a band or fillet which 
arches over the head (Pl. XXXII, 3). A similar posture is found in 
one of the little figures of a Palmyrene altar.’ A still closer and very 
significant parallel, however, is found in a little figure, now in the 

12 J.-B. Chabot, Choix d’ Inscriptions de Palmyre (Paris, 1922), Pl. XXIII, 4. 
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Vorderasiatisches Museum of Berlin, from a Parthian faience slipper 
coffin.13 Not only as the photograph shows is the gesture the same 
with the same type of circlet going over the head from hand to hand, 
but the style of work, in which the figure is very roughly blocked out 
and outlines alone clearly marked, is strikingly similar to the hammered 
representations. 

It is probably the Parthian element that explains best certain de- 
tails in the large figure of a god (Pl. XXXII, 2). The divinity, portrayed 
with rayed head, stands just over a meter high, and is drawn in the 
eastern fashion with feet and legs in profile, waist and head full front. 
The cleaning and study this year revealed that he carries in the left 
hand a wreath or crown adorned with ribbons, in his right a spear. 
Two of the ribbons stretch straight down to the feet, the third extends 
to the right then twists back across the other two. The hair forms a 
broad semicircular band around the head, and from this two trian- 
gular points representing rays project. Additional lines emanating 
from the head at various points increase the effect of the radiated 
crown. Since an altar dedicated to Iarhibol was found just outside 
the entrance to the tower, the drawing doubtless represents this pop- 
ular deity. In the Palmyrene representations, moreover, as well as 
in the Dura paintings, Iarhibol is usually portrayed as a warrior with 
spear. The wreath with tassels, on the other hand, is most common 
in representations of Parthian and Sassanian kings and deities. It 
seems, therefore, that we have here a mixture of Semitic and Parthian 
elements, a mixture by no means uncommon in the cults of Dura. 

Another representation of great interest is that on block 59 por- 
traying steeds with riders standing before altars (Pl. XXXII, 4). One 
of the animals is clearly a camel and the presence of the altar in 
front must identify him as the caravan god ’Arsu. Whether the second 
rider is mounted on a camel or stands on the back of a horse is not 
clear. One is tempted to consider him a horseman and to compare the 
scene with the representations of ’Arsu and Azizu on the famous relief 
of Palmyra (Chabot, Pl. XXII, 1; Ingholt, Pl. VII and pp. 42 ff.). 
The drawing, however, though too crude for complete certainty seems 
better interpreted as a second representation of camel and rider. Pro- 
fessor Rostovtzeff has recently published some of the Palmyrene tes- 
serae with representations of these two popular gods. ’Arsu was the 
more important at Palmyra, leading the caravans in the desert by 


13 Sarre, Die Kunst, Pl. 64. 
14 Fournal of Roman Studies, XXII (1932), Part I, pp. 107—116. 
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night, as divine star (and perhaps the moon also) while Samas and 
perhaps Bel leads them by day. It is no surprise to find one or both 
at Dura, but it is interesting to see that the representations of these 
gods so popular at Palmyra are drawn in a tower which was certainly 
included in the precinct of the trinity Zeus-Baal, Iarhibol and Aglibol, 
a trinity also most prominent at Palmyra. It is not impossible that in 
the great painting of five divinities found in room K beside the tower 
we have beside Zeus-Baal, Iarhibol (the sun), Aglibol (the moon), 
also the portrait of ’Arsu, the divine star even though his symbol, the 
camel, is absent. 

A second relief from Palmyra! depicts a nude boy, in profile sitting 
on a throne or altar, turned to right and raising some object to his 
mouth. Three women reclining on a couch are also turned to the right 
but hold their heads face to the front. Professor Rostovtzeff!*® has 
called attention to the fact that the male or female figure reclining 
on a couch is common among the so-called Parthian terra cottas and 
that such figures occur on many a Palmyrene tessera. They represent 
either deified mortals (the deceased as hero) or gods, sometimes in 
groups of three. The Palmyrene relief Professor Rostovtzeff interprets 
as representing perhaps a group of gods, perhaps one god (the boy) 
and worshippers reclining and partaking of a sacred meal. With the 
example of this relief and the other Palmyrene tesserae, one may 
recognize the design in a small scene hammered on block 49. A couch 
is represented and apparently three small figures recline upon it. In 
the foreground a boy seems to be seated on the ground. Details are 
obscure but there can be no doubt that the whole falls into this class 
of reclining god or hero representation. 

Special mention should also be made of the series of altars some 
scratched, some hammered on the surface of some of the blocks. The 
altars before the caravan gods have columns rising from a fairly wide 
base and supporting a wide semicircular top. The second type, of which 
there are four in the tower, has a more or less square base. The lines 
of the sides are continued some distance above the top of this base and 
from the top of each a line descends to the middle of the altar forming 
a pointed projection whose highest point is immediately above the 
outside edge of the altar. In the center of the altar fire is represented 
by a series of lines in shape like a standing branch. It is this type of 


15 Chabot, Pl. XXII, 1; but Ingholt, p. 42 ff. has shown it does not belong to 
the representation of the caravan divinities. 
16 Loc. cit. p. 109. 
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altar which was the common one among the Parthians and Sassanids 
as the coins show. 

In this group of altars there might be included also a design ham- 
mered in the stone close to the representation of the great god. Lines 
rise from the center as towards the horns of an altar but here a series 
of steps is formed to depict a top similar to the altar horns represented 
on some coins from Persis.1’ Unfortunately the design was never com- 
pleted and identification is not entirely certain. 


STATISTICS OF TOWERS 


Tower 17. Length, 5.30 m. Width, 5.27 m. Height from foundation 
tier to ledge supporting second floor, 2.09 m. The ledge is 0.485 m. 
deep and runs around all the walls except the front. The first foundation 
tier projects 0.32 m. and the second 0.10 m. A rubble wall, 1.14 m. 
wide, is built up across the middle of the width of the room to the 
third story. The door in the middle of the wall had a straight top 
supported by wooden beams. The tower doorway placed in the center 
is 1.56 m. wide, 2.20 m. deep and 1.20 m. high plus an arch of 0.70 m. 
running through two courses of stone. 

Tower 16. Length, 5.86 m. Width, 5.26 m. Height from foundation ~ 
tiers to ledge of second floor, 2.13 m. The ledge is 0.415 m. deep and 
runs around the back and two side walls. The first foundation tier 
projects 0.30 and 0.36 m. A rubble wall 1.36 m. wide, is built up 
across the middle of the width to the third floor. The door at the 
north end has a straight top supported by wooden beams. The tower 
doorway placed in the center of the front wall is 1.645 m. wide, 2.17 m. 
deep and 1.25 m. high plus a corbelled arch 0.78 m. high running 
through two courses of stone. 

Tower 15. Length, 6.49 m. Width, 5.26 m. Height from foundation 
tier to ledge of second floor, 2.02 m. The ledge is 0.44 m. deep and 
runs around the back and two side walls. The first foundation tier 
projects 0.36 and 0.33 m. from the wall. A rubble wall 1.08 m. wide 
is built up across the middle of the width to the third floor. Above this 
part of a mud brick wall remains. The door in the south section of 
the wall has a straight top supported by wooden beams. The tower 
doorway placed in the center of the front wall is 1.63 m. wide, 2.20 m. 


7 G. F. Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia (London, 
1922), Pls..X XIX, 7+ XXX, 22-8 ete, 
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deep and has an arch 1.20 m. high running through three ‘courses of 
stone. 

Tower 14. (The southwest tower). Length, 10.55 m. Width, 5.40 m. 
There are no projecting foundation tiers but the walls rise directly 
from the stone desert floor. The ledge 0.43 m. wide supporting the 
second story is found on the north, west, and south sides. This on the 
south is 3.06 m. above the rock, on the north where the wall has 
settled down it is 1.90 m. A rubble wall, 1.32 m. wide, is built along 
the middle of the length of the room leaving only space enough at 
either end for doorways. This rises to a height of 1.77 m. above which 
a mud brick wall is placed. In addition mud brick walls have been 
built from the center of each side wall to the middle rubble wall. 
These were 0.67 m. wide. The tower doorway placed in the front wall 
only half a meter from the north wall of the tower, is 1.62 m. wide, 
2.22 m. deep and its present height above the rock is 0.76 m. (this 
section of the tower has settled down) plus a corbelled arch 1.03 m. 
high running through two and a half courses of stone. 

The blocked doorway is in the north wall, half a meter from the 
east wall. It was made with a straight keystone top and is 1.60 m. 
wide. 

Southwest Citadel tower (g). Length, 5.87 m. Width, 5.02 m. There 
are no projecting foundation tiers but the walls rise directly from the 
desert rock. Along the south and north walls runs a ledge approxi- 
mately 0.40 m. wide, some 4.44 m. above the ground. These ledges 
supported the beams of the second floor. On the east and west walls 
a ledge only a few centimeters wide and some 0.20 m. higher helped 
to support probably the smaller cross beams. The second floor pos- 
sessed three niches with loopholes, one on each side (north, west and 
east). Each was built with corbelled arch running through three courses 
of stone and screened with a wall of stone at the back through which 
a narrow opening had been made allowing space for shooting with 
bow and arrow. In the front (the east wall) a doorway with straight 
keystone top running completely through had been built, immediately 
above the first floor doorway. 

The doorway to the ground floor placed at the north end of the 
east wall is 2.82 m. high plus a corbelled arch 1.00 m. high running 
through three courses of stone. The width of the doorway inside is 
1.60 m. The stone posts supporting the screen of the arch project, 
however, 0.14 m. on each side narrowing the doorway to 1.32 m. The 
depth of the screen is 1.06 m. and of the whole doorway including 
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screen, 2.74. m. The screen forms a square top for the door, blocking 
the arch and one tier of stones (0.41 m.) below the spring of the arch. 
Just inside this top screen a great beam ran across the top of the door. 
One end of this still shows the round hole into which the jamb of the 
wooden door fitted. 


DL: 


PRIVATE HOUSES 
BY C. HOPKINS 


GENERAL SURVEY 


From a topographical point of view our most important work this 
year was the excavation of a large section in the center of the city. 
The previous campaign had disclosed two houses in block C 7, one 
of which contained the Sassanian wall paintings. At the beginning 
of our campaign work was begun here and the entire block cleared. 
At the same time the last two rooms (3 and 4) in the House of the 
Archives (B 8, H) were excavated and work continued along Street H 
north of Main Street. Finally a large section comprising parts of 
Blocks G 1—6 was dug to reveal the market center of the city, and 
some study made of the routes from the lower levels of the city beside 
the citadel to the upper plateau. 

In this work a series of houses in block C 7 was brought to light, a group 
of houses on either side of alley G 3 were found, and linked to the shops 
a few private houses around the market place proper were revealed. 

The private houses were found to conform in general to houses 
excavated in previous campaigns. The street entrance does not lead 
directly to the court but makes an elbow turn thus screening the 
court from the gaze of the passer-by in the street. The court was 
uncovered and gave entrance to the series of rooms which surrounded it. 
The largest room of the house invariably had its entrance in the middle 
of one side of the court. It was approached by one or two steps, in 
all but the largest houses was adorned with a bench of plaster a few 
centimeters high and a meter or so wide, running from the doorway 
completely around the chamber, and was often decorated with a 
narrow plaster molding. The largest houses probably had the same 
type of bench, but made of some more costly material such as wood 
which has disintegrated. The houses were of one story but a staircase 
either in the court or beside it led to the roof. In the middle of the 
court was constructed an underground cistern. Analogy with the houses 
in Delos suggests it was used for storing water. At Dura, however, in 
many cases the opening at the head was too narrow to allow easy 
access to a water supply. Lack of any other provision for latrines 
suggests it was used for this purpose though its position usually in the 
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center of the court does not speak well for the modesty of the inhabit- 
ants. The cistern served also the useful purpose of draining the court 
in the occasional hard rain. Excavations of a few of these pits con- 
firmed the theory that at least many were used as latrines. 

In the second Preliminary Report the ground plans of houses at 
Dura had been compared with those of Olynthus in Macedonia, for 
in Olynthus also one finds the central court surrounded by a series 
of rooms, and the chief room adorned with the same type of low 
plaster divan. Since that time excavations at Ur and the publication 
of houses in Assur have revealed an eastern type remarkably similar to 
houses in Dura. The usual plan at Ur is a series of small rooms around 
a central court. One may compare the Dura houses especially with 
house III on Store Street, house IV on Straight Street, and house 
XIII on Church Street, for in all three the entrances make an elbow 
turn to screen the court from public view.” Parthian houses at Assur 
dating from the early third century have even more details in common 
with the Dura constructions. They have almost invariably the angle 
turn into the open court, a staircase leading to the roof and around 
the court a series of rooms one of which is adorned with the same 
type of low divan. A new and peculiar element at Assur, however, 
was the Liwan, a vaulted room whose side toward the court was left 
open. Oelmann has shown that the Liwan type is a Syrian creation, 
dating from early times.? Andrae and Lenzen, on the other hand, in 
their recent publication, suggest that though to a certain extent the 
Liwan could be called Assyrian, the examples at Assur, similar to 
chambers at Hatra, have been perhaps introduced from Persia or 
Arabia.* Certainly it seems that in the private houses at Assur, the 
Liwan room has been introduced into the usual type of eastern house, 
not that an entirely new type of structure has superseded the regular 
eastern form. The modern Arab house in Deir-ez-Zor and Meyadin 
preserves the open court, the stairs to the roof, and the series of rooms 
about the court, but allows the street door to open directly into the 
court, a convenience in driving the sheep and donkeys in and out. 
Quite commonly there are no rooms on the street sides of the courts. 
With these ‘analogies we must discount the Macedonian element in 


1 Rep. I, pp. 58—59. 

* The Antiquaries Journal, October 1931, Vol XI, No. 4. ‘‘Excavations at Ur 
1930—31,” pp. 433 ff. House plans in plate XLVII. 

°F. Oelmann, “‘Hilani und Liwanhaus,” Bonn. Jahrb., CXXVII, pp. 189 ff. 

* W. Andrae und Heinz Lenzen, “Die Partherstadt Assur’ (Leipzig, 1933), p. 5. 
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the house plans at Dura though one reason for the adoption of this 
eastern style‘may have been its similarity to the houses already familiar 
to the Macedonian settlers. V. Miiller, in his excellent article on the 
palace of Vouni in Cyprus,® suggests that to eastern influence is due 
the house-type at Olynthus and subsequently that at Delos. This theory 
explains admirably the similarity in plan of houses at Olynthus and 
Dura, and, stressing the very wide acceptance of the eastern type, 
throws into relief at Assur the innovation which superimposed a Liwan 
room on a common house-type. 

Special features of arrangement may best be discussed in the de- 
scription of the individual house but certain details should be mentioned 
here. They are illustrated by the drawings of Mr. Pearson (Pl. VI) 
who made a study of all the houses excavated at Dura. The plan of 
a typical house illustrates many of the domestic arrangements, the 
location of the kitchen screened from the court and equipped with 
oven, trough for kneading and storage jar; the bowl set beneath the 
stairs and supplied with pipe to catch rain water from the roof, the 
position of the latrine, character and disposition of the divan and its 
entrance, etc. The court or entrance way of almost every house was 
equipped with a heavy plaster bowl, the inside of which was coated 
with successive layers of plaster. Obviously the method of repair of 
walls and doorways was the same as at present, to mix a little plaster 
at a time in the bowl and apply it to the house. Three types of stairways 
were employed, one with two turns in a little chamber beside the court, 
a straight stair up the side of the court, and one in the court with a 
right angled turn close to the bottom. The profiles of lintels and jambs 
are most interesting for they differ so strikingly from the usual Greek 
type. In profile the lintels remind one somewhat of lintels in the 
Hauran but there the lines of the lintel turned at the jambs and 
continued to the ground. This Hauran type still remains apparently 
in the entrance to the pronaos of the temple of Nannaia for the cutting 
of the side posts reminds one of lintel blocks.” The lintel block itself, 
however, was not found. The other doorways at Dura have ornamental 
cutting only on lintels and jamb capitals. None of the cast plaster 


5 V. Miiller, “A. 7. A.,”” (XXXVI) (1932), pp. 408 ff. 

6 Compare the similar plaster bowls found in late Parthian houses at Assur; 
Andrae und Lenzen, of. cit., p. 10. A 

7 For the Hauran see the Princeton. University Archaeological Expedition to Syria, 
Div. II, Section A, Part five, Hl. 283; plate XXIV, etc. Compare also the dosrways 
in Galilee, Kohl-Watzinger, Antike- ‘Synagogen in Galilaca; p. 90. - 
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blocks with busts in relief was found in situ but the discovery of similar 
plain blocks left no doubt but that they were all employed in sup- 
porting wooden benches. Parts of columns with deep flutes were found 
in the palace on the citadel, in the entrance doorway of the redoubt, 
and in drums utilised as blocks in the rear wall of the temple of Nannaia. 
Other columns in the redoubt had very shallow flutes; the rest of the 
columns at Dura were plain. Interesting is the peculiar decoration 
of the underside of the lintel stone. That found in the redoubt still 
preserved the red and black paint with which it was colored. A second 
came from the temple of Nannaia, a third from the building of cut 
gypsum blocks excavated this year in G 3, G. Only these three have been 
found, all cut from exceptionally large blocks of gypsum. Apparently 
they belonged to the most important buildings and to a period very 
early in the city’s existence. 


BLOCK C 7. 


This block lies on the east side of Street H between Main Street 
and the north corner of the temple of Atargatis. Main Street between 
blocks C 7 and B 8 was adorned with an arch spanning the thorough- 
fare on the east side of Street H. Between the arch and the wadi Main 
Street narrows considerably, the middle of block B 8 jutting out into 
it sharply and block C 5 reaching forward in successive steps until the 
wide avenue of the middle city becomes little more than an alley less 
than four meters wide. It is obvious, therefore, that the traffic of the 
city did not proceed straight through to the wadi but turned aside 
on Street H, either left to approach the wadi and the river gate through 
Street 2, or right to the entrance of the temple of Artemis, the south- 
east quarter of the town as a whole and perhaps to the lower city by 
the south branch of the wadi. Block C 7 then fronts on the less impor- 
tant section of Main Street beyond the arch, and on the thoroughfare 
which bore the chief traffic southward from Main Street. The block 
as a whole is divided into series of houses (eleven in all) and a few 
shops (six) in a manner probably differing only in details from many 
blocks of the residential district (for the plan see Rep. IV, Pl. V). 


House A. 


One expects that a residential block will be divided into two groups 
of houses ranged along the length of the block and separated by a 
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common back wall which divides the block longitudinally. This plan 
is followed’in general by block C 7 except that house A with its en- 
trance in the middle of the block on Main Street interrupts the conti- 
nuity of the design. It is an interesting feature for it suggests that 
house A was the first constructed, built before the regular scheme of 
lot divisions had been made. This priority of construction in the case 
of A seems borne out by the entrance alley 9 which ends in a blank 
wall to the west. Originally it must have led into one or two rooms 
separated from the rest of the house, in the space which is now taken 
up by house E. This arrangement of an entrance alley leading on the 
one hand to the court, on the other to rooms isolated from the rest 
of the house is already known at Dura for the house beside the little 
temple of the Roman archers showed just such a plan (Rep. I, pp. 57 ff.). 
In this latter case the alley led to a series of two rooms (see the plan 
Rep. I, Pl. VIII) which one might enter without going through the 
central court of the building. Since M. Cumont also found in his ex- 
cavations (Fouilles, pp. 242 ff. and Pl. LXXXIX) a series of two 
rooms set aside from the rest of the house it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that our house originally had this same feature. None of the 
other houses in the block has followed this arrangement except perhaps 
house B, which had also lost these rooms in later alterations. The 
question presents itself, therefore: was the style of additional isolated 
rooms given up because of a change of fashion or for the sake of 
economy? Here, at least, in block C, I am inclined to think it was due 
to economy for the block contains an exceptionally large number of 
houses besides several shops and must therefore in the third century 
have been inhabited by people of moderate means. 

House A has many other peculiarities in its arrangements due, in 
part at least, to changes in the course of its existence. The divan (10) 
is placed in an unusual position for its entrance is from a corner of 
the court into one end of the room. Clearly at one time this room 
belonged to house A?. Its entrance then would have been much more 
appropriately placed near the center of the sides of court and room. 
The double wall between rooms 3 and 10 shows that room 10 did not 
form an intrinsic part of the early building. It is unusual also to have 
in a small house an inner room not opening on the court as does 
room 2 here. Beneath room 2 a small cellar was constructed. A gypsum 
cover to the entrance rested on a narrow plaster rim and beneath 
a few steps led down to the chamber. M. Cumont believed the cellars 
served as refuge for the inhabitants in the heat of the summer. Most 
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of those excavated this year were, however, so small that they would be 
suitable only for storerooms. 

The kitchen seems to have been located between the curtain wall 
which screened the entrance and the stairs for the plaster trough for 
mixing or kneading lay beneath the top of the stairs. Quite commonly 
a column or two helped to cut off the kitchen from the rest of the 
court. Perhaps in deference to this custom the curtain wall here was 
treated to form a quarter-engaged column at the outer end. In the 
wall just above the plaster bench in the divan and beside a series of 
three niches, a round socket of plaster was made approximately 0.12 m. 
in diameter. This type of socket is found in many houses usually in the 
divan. It appears to be designed to hold one end of a beam but there 
is never more than one in a room and the purpose it served remains 
a mystery. A curious feature were two disks of plaster one in room 3, 
the other in room 2, both disks colored with paint. That in room 3, 
0.80 m. wide, had a bottom layer of plaster apparently encircled by 
a black band, and a concentric row of red dots. Red dots also adorned 
the inside of the circle. Similar red dots and a light blue pattern of 
some sort adorned the later layer of plaster. The small disk of room 2 
was circled by a raised band of plaster and apparently also had been 
marked with red dots. Two graffiti of horned altars had been scratched 
on the plaster with a point. Possibly the disks were used as background 
for an image or ornament. On the west wall of room Io a series of 
graffiti had been scratched. Unfortunately the plaster had been badly 
damaged and only a part could be read. 

400. Tracing, Letters 0.02 m. high. 


MNHCOh 
TIBEP[IA]NO[C] 


The name is probably Tiberianus found in Dessau, J. L. S., 5911, or 
Tiberinus, written with epsilon iota for iota. The Latin ‘u’ is written 
for the Greek upsilon in the ending of the name. 


House A? and Shops A? 4—5. 


The house A* was one of the smallest found, consisting really. of 
only the court and the small chamber 8 whose wall helped to screen 
the court from the street. Probably originally. the house contained 
rooms 4 and 5 and also, as has been remarked, room A 10. Room 
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A 10 was ceded to house A and rooms 4 and 5 though retained by the 
owner of house A? were turned into shops with openings on Main 
Street. From A® 4 came an immense quantity of coarse pottery 
fragments. Very probably, therefore, the owner dealt in this ware 
or perhaps he was a dealer in wine and employed many vessels to 
separate the vintages. In the court A? 6 was discovered a small camel 
of green faience equipped with pack saddle (now at Yale) in the form 
of a little bowl (Pl. XX, 4). Traces of fire in this bowl showed it had 
been used for burning incense. F gurines of faience are comparatively 
rare at Dura though common in Assur in the Parthian period. Our 
figure of a camel may be compared with the many faience camel 
figurines from Assur though I know of none made in just this form. 
The work is very crude and may well be of local workmanship. 

In the court was found also an alabaster figurine of a bird (Pl. 
XX, 3). The square stand of the same material found near by was 
evidently designed to support it. Apparently the bird was a hawk or 
eagle, though the loss of the head makes identification difficult. The 
modelling was done with some care and indication of the feathers 
carefully made. One must associate this representation with the great 
bird perched on the horns of an altar painted in the temple of Aphlad. 
Very probably here also, the base represented not merely a perch for 
the bird but a small altar.As the court of house B also contained a cult 
statue, we may judge the court to be the cult center. It was the appro- 
priate place for in the court the common family life must have been 
concentrated. 


House B. 


House B consists of merely two rooms beside the court, the divan 
adorned with usual low plaster bench and a leaf and acorn molded 
frieze; and a little side chamber from the court. As the space was very 
limited and the narrow entrance gave on a corner of the court no 
additional screening was considered necessary. 


House B?. 


House B? is distinguished by its unusual arrangement of rooms, 
rooms 3 and 4 opening only into the divan, a disposition undoubtedly 
dictated by the corridor-like space allocated to the building. In the 
divan much of the molding (leaf and acorn similar to that of house B) 
is preserved. It is placed immediately above the lintel of the door, 
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and some distance below the ceiling. Two mortar bowls and a great 
storage jar were found in the corner of the court beside the entrance 
to the divan. 


House C. 


House C was more pretentious as its size and its covered stairway 
showed. Interesting was the arrangement of the kitchen, separated 
from the court by a column and a low wall later changed to a partition. 
The column must have supported a roof sheltering the fire. In one 
corner was a high plaster socket in which was part of a wooden pole. 
A doorway from the divan through the back wall gave entrance to 
house G. Possibly as in house D an additional room had been pur- 
chased. Perhaps, however, friends living in the two houses constructed 
a means of communication between the two residences. 

In room 4 a series of graffiti was scratched on the wall. Along the 
south and east walls a number of large deer with branching antlers 
were outlined. There is good reason to believe that large deer inhabited 
the banks of the river in the early centuries of our era. Ammianus 
records a great lion killed in the ruins of Dura itself. For these great 
beasts there must have been game larger than the little gazelles and 
the frequency with which big deer and lions are drawn at Dura sug- 
gests that both were most familiar to the inhabitants. One would then 
consider the deer antlers found in the débris at Dura as local trophies 
of the chase. Above the deer were written several lines of an illegible 
graffito apparently relating to certain accounts. Close by was the rep- 
resentation of a round bottomed river boat, propelled by a man 
with a great pole, and adorned at stern and prow with a palm branch 
(Pl. XXXIV, 3). 

The north wall is cut by a doorway and niche. On one side of this 
niche, a bird probably an eagle was crudely drawn, and above a water 
buffalo approaching an altar (Pl. XX XIII, 2). On the other side of 
the niche there was a more elaborate scene (Pl. XX XIII, 3). The front 
of a temple is here represented, the pediment supported by two 
spirally fluted columns. In the pediment is represented the sun in the 
shape of a circle with crossing diameters. Two gladiators stand in the 
temple front one armed with trident and probably net, a retiarius, the 
other equipped with legionary shield and probably with sword. Both 
wear greaves. Beside the temple two eagles, one above the other, both 
with outspread wings are drawn. Professor Rostovtzeff suggests that 
the building represents the little Roman temple dedicated by the 
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soldiers of the second Ulpian cohort and the warriors, the gladiators 
brought to Dura to celebrate the games at the dedication. 

It is tempting to connect the scene with a graffito scratched on the 
east wall. 

401. Photograph. Letters 0.01 m. high: 


MNhCOh OYAAENTINOC 
KAI KACCIC OYTOI O! AIG KONTOBEPNAAIOI 
KAI TONA[E MJOY OC ANAPOINWCKIC OIXHCON KAI CITHC 
MNhCOh O FPAYAC 
KAI O ANATINWCKO)N 
5 MNh]COh OYEPNA YIOC CAAAA AAAGOC 
ICIOC..TWN TIAOION TOYTWN OYEPNA 
TOYT@ ATOPACE KAI TIWAHCI 


(Below in a different hand) OYEPNAIOI. 

The chief difficulties in this inscription lie in the third and seventh 
lines, in which the letters are almost all clear but the constructions are 
not regular. Apparently dvayoivwoxis is written for d&vayiveoxeis. 
oixnoov Kai olTijs seems to be an independent phrase expressing a 
good-luck wish with kaAdés understood. The combination of imperative 
and subjunctive might be compared to the combination of imperative 
and optative on glassware of this period, e. g., Ti[v]e etjoais cel év 
é&yaSois (Kisa, Das Glas im Altertum, pp. 960—961, No. 240). In line 
seven the wish of the writer is expressed again, this time with the 
infinitive &yopdoe (for &yopdoa) and the subjunctive trooAfjs probably 
with KaAds again understood. The writer, then, asks that the two con- 
tubernales be remembered, as well as the reader of his inscription; offers 
a welcome to the guest oiknoov (written oiynoov) kai oitijs, or a 
general good-will wish to the reader, then requests remembrance of 
writer and reader in the usual phrase; and remembrance also of the 
slave boy and the boatman. Finally he demands that they deal (buy 
and sell) fairly, or favorably with the slave. 

L. 2. Kéoois for Kdooos, 510 for 5vo 

L. 5. In the 1929—30 campaign an altar was found dedicated to 
X&55ou5av (D. 160). Probably the slave’s name has this same root. 
Waddington (2044) reports a name 2a55&Sou which gives us our 
closest parallel. It would not be uncommon to separate the deltas 
though the doubling of each is unusual. 

This graffito might well explain the drawings just mentioned, on 
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the walls of this same room. The two soldiers are comrades who share 
quarters in the house. They record on the walls the dedication of 
the temple, the gladiatorial games, and the sacrifice (the bullock beside 
the altar). The eagles recall at the same time the standards of the 
legions and the god (Jupiter) to whom the temple. was dedicated. 

Most important of all, the graffito proves that the Roman soldiers 
were actually quartered in the town. Either then the camp in the 
northwest corner of the city was designed to hold only a part of the 
troops or before the permanent camp was erected, soldiers had been 
quartered in the city. : 3 


House C2. 


The oven is preserved zn situ in house C? and allows us to envisage 
the culinary arrangements. The kitchen was sheltered by the screen 
wall of the court and two columns in front supporting a roof. Just 
behind one of the columns lay the oven, a beehive shaped contrivance 
of baked clay with a square opening some 0.12 m. on a side. Probably 
the fire was placed beneath and the cooking done by introducing 
spits in the door or by raking out the coals and placing the bread in 
the hot stove. To-day the natives fry their bread over the top of a 
shallow iron bowl turned upside down. The unleavened bread of the 
ancients may well, therefore, have been cooked over the hot top of 
this stove. Through the screen wall in C? a small arched window was 
constructed to allow the cook to observe the arrival of persons at the 
house. 

Attention might be called to the monumental doorway to the divan 
8 and to the lack of a low plaster bench. Clearly the owner was one 
of the richer inhabitants of the block. At one period a doorway had 
been made between C? 3 and G 3. When this was blocked up the 
opportunity was taken of constructing a series of niches in its place — 
a usage very common at Dura. 


House D. 


House D was one of the largest on the block, but the walls had been 
made almost entirely of mud brick and the deposit of débris was not 
deep so it is difficult to ascertain the exact arrangements. One appar- 
ently entered through a fairly large room. The court was small and 
connected directly only with the series of rooms in the southeast corner. 
An isolated group of rooms, perhaps for women’s quarters was con- 
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structed in the opposite corner, the:only approach being through 
room 11. One could, therefore, enter these rooms from the outer door 
without having to go through the court. An additional room in this 
group was G® 24 and a doorway had been built through the back wall 
to give access to it. 


Houses E and F. 


These two houses were excavated in the 1930—31 campaign and 
no further description is needed here. One might notice the very small 
doorway to. the inner room E 3 from which access is obtained through 
room 2. Perhaps this was used as a storeroom for valuable articles and 
its entrance concealed by a curtain. In E 2 was found again the 
curious disk (0.60 m. in diameter) adorned with red dots and raised 
edge of plaster, similar to the two found in rooms A 3 and 2. 

On the south wall of F 4 were found the Sassanian paintings. This 
house had at first contained rooms 5, 6, and 13. When these were 
turned into shops the entrance into 6 was retained probably because 
the owner of the house was proprietor of the shop. Room 5, however, 
was made into an independent booth and the doorway to room 
4 blocked. Three large bowls were sunk in the floor of shop F 5 and 
a series of niches constructed in the wall on the other side. Probably 
some kinds of foodstuffs were dealt in. The doorway between F 5 and 
13 had been blocked and an entrance into G 16 made. Later this also 
was sealed up with a thin wall of plaster to make the room an inde- 
pendent booth. 


House G. 


The only suggestion of windows was the discovery of a large trans- 
parent piece of mica in G ro. In the house located beside the temple 
of Roman Archers it seemed certain that panes of mica and glass had 
been used for windows looking on the court. Room 10, however, did 
not give on the court and one must suppose the window was placed 
on the street side, probably introduced because the room would nor- 
mally be exceptionally dark. A very curious feature is the little hallway 
8 between rooms 4 and 10. This can be most easily explained by the 
supposition that rooms 5, 7, and g originally belonged to house G 
rather than to G?. Here then once.again we should have had the 
little series of rooms isolated from the rest of the house. 

- Four columns were found in the court G 1. Disappearance of the. 
bases precluded the possibility of determining their position. Probably, 
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however, the Palmyrene fashion of having a column in each corner to 
support a small portico had been followed. By the portico had been 
sheltered the little shrine whose image was found not far from the 
stairs in the northeast corner of the court. 

The cult image was a statue of the god: Hadad (now in Damascus) 
seated between his bulls (Pl. XVII, 2). The gypsum block is 0.45 m. 
high arched at the top, 0.24 m. wide, 0.085 m. thick above and 0.13 m. 
below. The relief of the upper part of the body is 0.04 m. deep, that 
below with the lap of the god and the bulls about 0.09 m. The god is 
seated on an armless throne, but the small figure of a bull on either 
side gives the appearance of side rests. He is clad in chiton, himation, 
and low shoes, carries a double ax in his right hand and probably a 
bundle of wheat (see Rep. III, pp. 100 ff.) in his left. Above the left 
shoulder is portrayed the thunderbolt in the form of four undulating 
pointed incised lines, two on each side of a straight double-pointed 
incision, the whole bound with a crescent-shaped band. 

Between the chiton which covers the knees and the shoes, the legs 
are bare. The himation covers both shoulders and both arms, falls to 
the waist and ends apparently at the left hip where a section from the 
left shoulder coming across beneath the left hand covers the other end. 
Folds are stiffly drawn with incised lines and planing of the surfaces. 
Those which fall from the right shoulder are drawn almost parallel 
and practically straight. They make almost a right angled turn at the 
waist then curve up and over the left forearm making a thick band. 
Over the left shoulder a series of lines culminating in a point beside 
the left elbow makes a quite unnatural series of folds over the shoulder 
and upper arm. The border of this part of the himation is caught 
together in several folds making a thick band similar to that over the 
forearm. Apparently it went beneath the forearm, was concealed by 
the other fold of the himation for a short distance then falls down over 
the left knee. This best explains the arrangement of folds in the lap. 
One can in fact see in the photograph the tag end just below the left 
knee above the chiton. No border is apparent on the neck-band of the 
chiton whose more or less semi-elliptical folds fall from either shoulder 
where the edge of the chiton meets the himation. Below the knees a series 
of folds not so different from those below the neck falls in semi-elliptical 
folds from either knee. One sees the tongue projecting from the top of 
each shoe. The shoes were made in two sections, one part covering the 
fore foot the other protecting the heel (perhaps simply making another 
covering over the inner slipper), and fastening over the tongue. 
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A drooping mustache, a heavy beard and a thick mass of hair 
falling low-over the forehead adorn the face of the deity. The beard 
is made in three bands separated by incised horizontal lines. The 
last of the three, that beneath the chin is marked only by a series of 
straight and almost straight incised lines. Above in the second band, 
the straight lines of the side are varied by a series of curls over the 
chin itself, each represented by two or three semicircular incised lines 
making little raised surfaces around a central point. The point is cut 
but not bored. Eight instead of six curls adorn the upper band and 
run almost from ear to ear. Above, short straight vertical lines cut 
in the cheek immediately above the curls, and scarcely noticeable, 
indicate the top of the beard. Into the magnificent array of curls 
fall the ends of the mustache. The mustache is rolled, not curled, 
for the lines are spiral running toward either end. 

A second double band of curls adorns the forehead, the curls circling 
the head. They are larger but similar in construction to the curls of 
the beard. On the side they are in low relief but are cut gradually 
as they reach out over the forehead. In the second row the middle 
of the curl is placed more or less between the tops of those in the 
lower row. On top, behind and level with the top of the curls the hair 
is marked with slightly incised lines representing other curls for they 
curve semicircularly about a central point. As far as one can judge 
from the part remaining there was a series of three across the top 
of the head. Between the tops short straight incisions were cut. 

Eyebrows and eyelashes are unmarked. The pupil of the eye is a 
projecting point of plaster and the iris a raised band made by incised 
lines within and without. The iris is almost in the middle and almost 
entirely shown, merely the very top concealed beneath the upper lid. 
Quite wide and staring the eyes are though they have not the exces- 
sive roundness of early Palmyrene work. From the end of the eye a 
deep cut is made back toward the hair above the ear. 

The lips protrude far too much to be natural between mustache 
and beard; a single incised line marks the lips; and the mouth as 
a whole, small and rounded, presents quite a comical, ape-like ap- 
pearance. Far too thick is the neck and too long, for its folds extend 
to the chiton edge and completely conceal the collar bone. 

The bulls resemble to some extent those portrayed on a bronze 
statue of Jupiter Heliopolitanus in the collection of Charles Sursok in 
Beirut (Syria, I, Pl. I) though ours are less well sculptured. The horns 
must have been short and stumpy as are those of the Jupiter statue. 
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The ears of our animals are laid flat against the head, sculptured with 
elliptical projections cut by a horizontal line across the middle and 
two small vertical incisions. A deep incision surrounds the eye and 
the pupil is represented with a cut point. Hair over the foreheads, 
made with three series of short vertical incisions comes to a point over 
the nose. It extends to just beyond the ears on either side and between 
them along the top of the forehead. ‘The heavy necks hang low between 
the legs. Their fleshy wrinkles are represented with slightly undulating 
lines and inclined surfaces much as the folds are represented in the 
robe of the god. Two incised lines along the length of the foreleg 
attempt to block off roughly muscle and knee. A single incision marks 
the split of the hoof. Obviously the statue is to be seen from below 
and in front for on the backs of the bulls no hair is marked and the 
general outlines of the body are only roughly blocked off. 

Professor Baur has presented so detailed an account of the types 
and cult symbols of the god Hadad in his description of the relief of 
Hadad and Atargatis (Rep. III, pp. 100 ff.) that it would be super- 
fluous to discuss them here. Our relief combines in a most interesting 
way Palmyrene and Eastern influence. The plastic representation of 
the iris with the help of two concentric circles, and the lack of eye- 
brows are characteristic of the earliest group at Palmyra (end of the 
first and first half of the second century A. D.).° Except for the crude 
image of Sadrafa, however, the members of the first group are un- 
bearded. When beards came into fashion after Hadrian’s reign, they 
were represented by little snail curls. The hair at the same time was 
arranged in the type of Roman curls dating from the time of Marcus 
Aurelius.® The folds of the himation and chlamys became at Palmyra 
gradually more natural. 

If a year ago, however, we should have said the Palmyrene influ- 
ence was supreme, now we may judge more accurately for the relief 
of Aphlad has brought a new criterion. This piece of sculpture (see 
page 106) dating from the middle of the first century A. D. presents 
a bearded god standing on winged eagle-griffins. The iris is represented 
plastically by two concentric circles, there is no indication of eyebrows 
or eyelashes, details which would have appeared typically Palmyrene. 
Furthermore, in both the relief of Aphlad and of Hadad the iris is 
represented in exactly the same place, the upper part just covered 
by the upper lid. With such an analogy before us we may conclude 


~~8 Hi. Ingholt, Studier over Palmyrensk Skulptur (Copenhagen 1928). 
® Ingholt, op. cit., p. 33. 
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not so much that these details in the Dura reliefs are due to Palmyrene 
influence, “as that these peculiarities at Palmyra are due to custom 
already widespread in the East. If then we assign our piece of statuary 
to the period between the first and second series at Palmyra (middle 
of the second century) it is only until such time as other pieces at Dura 
give us more accurate data. Probably, at least, it should be assigned 
to the second century for in the third the method of representing the 
eye changed at Dura, just as it had done previously at Palmyra. 


House G?. 


House G? is a small house apparently made up of rooms formerly 
belonging some to house G, others to house G?. A doorway links the 
courts of G? and G® together and there seems to be but one stairway, 
that in G?, to the roof. Perhaps originally the court of G? had included 
the space now used by the two courts. It seems as if the owner of G?, 
a relative or close friend of the occupants of G? had been given some 
of the rooms of that house and purchased rooms 5, 7 and g to form 
a separate dwelling. It is a good illustration of how easily arrange- 
ments might be shifted through the opening or closing of common 
doors to suit the convenience of owners. | 

In the entrance to G*, room 14, a gypsum torso of a man or god 
with a ram (now in Damascus) was found (Pl. XVII, 3). The large 
house in J 1, close to the Praetorium possessed as ornament the relief 
of a great hand holding the thunderbolt, clearly a protecting symbol 
against evil spirits and robbers. Probably in this statue we may see 
also a patron divinity guarding the approach to the house. 

The torso measures 0.39 by 0.19 by 0.10 m. and the ram 0.16 by 
0.06 m. (broken). The figure is nude except for the end of a mantle 
which descends over the right shoulder to the top of the stomach and 
ends in a small tassel. One incised line down the middle marks a hem 
or fold. The left hand resting just over the left hip clasps the staff of 
a shepherd’s crook. Few details of modelling are shown. The fingers 
are distinguished by incised lines, the navel is marked with a bored 
hole and the line between hip and abdomen is rendered on the right 
with a deep cut. Otherwise body and limbs are merely modelled in 
the round without details; the line of the right side is straight from 
shoulder to hip, surfaces are planed off to give some indication of the 
knee, but only a very slight round on the top marks the knee-cap. 
Apparently the right hand.rested on the upper leg but the arm did 
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not rest against the body and it has been broken off. The hand and 
in general the whole statue is very much too thick, showing that it 
was intended to be seen only from the front. The ram reaches only 
to the knee, the wool marked with diamond-shaped incisions and 
straight incised lines. The ears project and hang down to the sides, 
but with rather deep incisions. A deep elliptical incision marks off the 
eyeball in which the iris was apparently painted black. Above, the 
horns curved out to right and left making a curve along the side of 
the head. The nostrils are two little incisions on the end of the nose, 
the mouth is one straight incised line drawn at a slight angle across 
the end of the nose. The back and the sides of the figures, behind the 
immediate front, are left roughly chiselled. 

The work is very crude and the lack of distinguishing details does 
not allow accurate dating. The god represented may be Zeus Ammon 
with the ram or merely a special patron god of flocks. We know that 
the ram-god had a great vogue in Assur. This, however, is the first 
indication of such a cult in Dura. The nudity of the figure would 
preclude the possibility of its being a Christian representation. One 
recalls the sculptured figure from Palmyra, the boy holding the lamb 
in his arms (Chabot, Choix, Pl. XX) and the similar representation 
in the Louvre.!° The pieces of sculpture portray probably the shepherd 
and his flock and are designed, as offerings to the god, to place the 
dedicant under the protection of the divinity. Possibly the Dura piece 
represents the patron divinity of flocks himself, but evidence of such 
a deity is too scanty at present to allow us to lay much stress upon 
the point. 


House G3. 


As in house D the walls of G? were poorly constructed, being almost 
entirely of mud brick covered with plaster, as opposed to the rubble, 
or rubble beneath mud brick in the other houses. Changes in the 
arrangement of the house have been discussed in the descriptions of D 
and G?. The little room on the corner (20) was made into a shop, 
though it kept its communication with rooms 21 and 1g. It was the 
owner of the house then who carried on the business, an arrangement 
very common in this block. Possibly incense and tapers for the cult of 
the goddess whose temple lay diagonally across the corner, were sold. 

10 Louvre, No. 26774-A. O. 4084. Cf. F. Sarre, “Studien zur Kunst des Ostens,”’ 


Festschrift fiir Strzygowski, pp. 69 ff. Cf. also the statuette of a youth carrying a lamb 
found last season (Rep. IV, Pl. IX, 5 and pp. 245—6). 
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HOUSE IN BLOCK B 8. 


The House of the Archives had been largely excavated last year. 
Two rooms were dug during this last campaign and some clearing 
completed in others. A large number of notable features deserve special 
attention. At the end of the entrance passage an arch of plaster dec- 
orated this vestibule. Many rooms (4, 5 and 13) had low plaster 
benches besides the divan (2). The molding in the divan was the type 
of ornament usually used for lintel blocks. It crossed the door in the 
usual fashion forming a decorative lintel then continued around the 
room. Room 12 must also have been adorned with a molding for the 
retaining holes were visible in the walls. The pieces of molding were 
held in place by wooden pegs fixed in the plaster of the molding then 
set into holes in the wall. Some of the wooden pegs were found intact 
in portions of plaster molding from other houses. Of a common practice 
in Dura many examples were found in this house. This practice was 
the habit of increasing the depth of reveals to make the doorway 
longer and more massive in appearance. The doorway to the street, 
the doorways from the court to rooms 2, 11 and 12, and the doorways 
from 2 to 4, 5, and 13, all show these projecting pilasters against which 
the doors were fastened. Usually just behind the jambs plaster sockets 
were made above and below for the doors and at a convenient height, 
a square cut hole was made in the wall to hold the fastening bar. 
Doors were of two panels one larger than the other, the smaller one 
usually fastened in place with foot catch to the floor while the other 
swung free. When the door from 2 to 13 was blocked the reveal was 
used for a series of shelves. Again a practice common at Dura of sup- 
porting the shelves on poles held by plaster was employed. A series 
of decorative shelves (in room 12) constructed with columns and little 
arches, were made of plaster reinforced by wooden poles. 

Rooms 8 and g were small shops opening into Main street. Beneath 
both, however, small chambers had been erected, approached from 
the court by low doorways and two or three steps. The room beneath 8 
had evidently been used for a kitchen as the plaster trough and the 
corner supports for the oven showed. These supports were low ridges 
of plaster along the walls of one corner and a third support bisecting 
the angle. The fire was probably made in one or both of the two 
compartments so formed. The plaster lintel of both doorways had 


11 Rep. IV, pp. 79 £F. 
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been supported by wooden poles, holes for which still remained in 
the plaster. A little niche beside the entrance to 9 probably contained 
a lamp. Along the walls of the cellar g a series of plaster walls forming 
niches was constructed. The graffiti showed that many goods were dealt 
in by the owners of the house and this may well have been the storeroom. 

Room 5 contained a curious square basin made by setting low 
sides of plaster on the floor. Possibly it was used as a fire-box for 
heating the room in winter. A little niche in the corner of room 5 
concealed a right angled turn at the back to a little secret pocket. 
The house treasure was not found here, however, but six inches under 
the floor of room 2 not far from the door to the court. The jar there 
found contained three or four hundred coins, and at the bottom a 
gold necklace. Perhaps this is good indication that the divan was used 
as the sleeping apartment. 

On the south wall of room 4 was scratched a graffito of a winged 
Victory. The figure is most similar to that of the painted panel found 
in the second campaign. The winged goddess clad in the same type 
of high girded flowing robe, is alighting on a ball, bearing the palm 
branch of victory in her hand. The skirt is pleated, was made with 
a bustle, and apparently split (as in the painted representation) ex- 
posing the lower leg. Above, the close-fitting tunic has a band of 
embroidery up the middle. The right arm crosses the chest and grasps 
the branch just below the level of the shoulder while the left hand 
held probably the end of the branch close to the thigh. On the head 
rests a high miter-shaped hat adorned with a cross just above the fore- 
head. Probably the headdress was intended to represent the type of 
high, pointed turbans seen in the graffiti of the priestesses pictured 
beside the shrine of Aphlad. 

Inscription 402. Photograph and Squeeze. Letters 0.005 m. stamped 
in jar. 

We may add one little inscription from this house to the series of 
inscriptions found on the walls for the fragment of a storage jar showed 
a stamp of arrow heads and palm branches around a central point 
in the middle and the following name of the maker or owner around 
the edge. 

ABEMMAC BAPXAAB 


As aA of the same stamp (Gat E- 1950 and 1 1484) were found 
in block G, we may suppose the name is that of the maker. | 
#2 Compare also the graffito of Victory in Tower 15 (Rep. IV, p. 213). 
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Cumont found the genitive form ’ABéuyous (Cumont, Inscription 98). 
The name- BapydaABas was found again this year in the salle aux 
gradins and previously in D. 78, 80 and 81. 


HOUSES IN BLOCK G 1. 
House A. 


The largest and most elaborate house in block G 1, is house A. 
Entrance and court are tiled with square bricks, the stairway is locat- 
ed in a little room between the court and the street, so arranged 
that the space beneath the stair gave exit to the street and a great 
series of rooms surrounded the court. One notices that rooms 28, 36 
and 38 form a series by themselves with a single entrance from the 
court; and rooms 14, 32, 34, 21, 17, and 20, a second series giving 
on the court and the divan. From the divan alone one entered rooms 2, 
2 bis and 4. Finally a doorway cut through the wall of house B gave 
entrance to room 12, probably purchased from house B. The entrance 
has the usual angle turn, the court has the latrine in the middle, and 
the divan shows no sign of the plaster bench which adorned the less 
pretentious houses. A very unusual feature was the pavement of brick 
tiles in an inner room, No. 34. 

One expects that the group 28, 36 and 38 would have been used 
as women’s quarters. Significant finds were a bronze ornament inlaid 
with polished glass or stone, a bronze swastika clasp pin, a small stone 
altar, a very handsome little bronze altar of the pointed Parthian type 
(Pl. XXIII, 3), a bronze rosette, a bronze pendant, and a handful 
of gold thread. Less easy to explain, if this was the women’s quarters, 
were a few bronze armor plates, still attached to the cloth of the suit, 
a square lead plaque probably used for a measuring weight, and a 
basalt platter with bull’s head decoration, a type of object and of 
ornament common in the East. We have only half of the platter, a 
stone 0.14 by 0.15 m. and 0.09 m. high. Above each of the two legs 
remaining is cut the outline of a bull’s head. The horns and ears 
have disappeared, the eyes are represented by large round knots, the 
nose is blocked off squarely at the end. Probably the vessel was used 
for grinding grain or face powder.” 

Room 2 yielded a crude figure of a man, probably a doll, and room 

18 Similar platters adorned with bulls’ heads in the museum in Aleppo, and dating 
from the sixteenth to the sixth century B. C. are called tables d’offrande. 
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three a bronze lamp and one of the pilaster busts (of a woman) used 
to support a wooden bench. Three faience vases were found one in 
room 4, a large three-handled one of ornamental type in room 14, 
and parts of a great jar of storage type embossed with knobs in room 13. 
From room 4 came also a fatence handle in the shape of an animal’s 
head. 

Most interesting was the great bas-relief head of a man (now in 
Damascus) found in the doorway between the court and room 14. 
The block of gypsum on which the head is cut is 0.40 m. high by 0.53 
by 0.115 m. thick, the relief of the head extending 0.125 m. further. 
The relief broken off just below the chin, made part probably of a full 
length representation (Pl. XV, 1). 

The modelling is very crude and reminds one strongly of the earliest 
portrait busts at Palmyra.44 Obviously there is a wide gap between 
this work and the sculpture in the relief of Hadad. Here the eyes are 
very wide and round, the upper eyelid moving up almost vertically 
from the corner of the eye, curving over the eyeball, then dropping 
sharply in an oblique line to meet the almost horizontal line of the 
lower lid. The corners of the eye are cut in sharply throwing into 
strong relief the round ball which covers almost all the area. No 
special designation of the iris is given and the resulting staring expres- 
sion is closely paralleled by first century work at Palmyra. No indi- 
cations of eyebrows or eyelids are given. The hair as in early Palmyrene 
busts, is divided, except on the sides of the head into three bands of 
snail curls separated by incised lines. In front the curls are very flat 
scarcely raised above the level of the forehead, on the sides they 
extend 0.05 m. The second band is very much narrower than the 
other two (0.025 m. as opposed to 0.045 m. for the other two), and 
it is less flat. The spiral lines of the curls all move to the right, except 
for one curl just to the left of the center in the first row, and that 
on the extreme left in the top row. The number of curls are 7, 8, 
and 7, in the three rows. Modelling of the chin is very poorly done, 
and, though one cannot judge very accurately from the little that 
remains, the neck seems to have had the length and stiffmess so 
characteristic of the first Palmyrene work. 

The end of the nose is broken, but one can still see that a very 
wide round nostril was portrayed. In contrast to this the mouth was 
small, probably represented merely with a couple of horizontal incised 


14 The earliest Palmyrene portrait bust (65—66 A. D.) is published by Ingholt 
in Acta Archaeologica, I (1930), p. 191. 
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lines, and the lips scarcely modelled at all. The face as a whole is 
made very long and oval through the extension of the chin. No in- 
cisions for a mustache or beard remain but short horizontal lines 
represent sideburns along the side of the face to the level of the mouth. 
Perhaps a piece of metal was fastened beneath the chin, but there 
are no holes for fastening though the round sharp cut beneath cheek 
and chin would be appropriate for such an appendage. 

The forehead is almost square cut, practically flat on top and cut 
away very sharply on the sides. Beside the neck the closed fingers and 
thumb of the right hand were represented. The hand, palm to the 
front, grasps something the end of which extends to the level of the 
ear. If it is a straight spear, it is grasped very awkwardly for the hand 
is represented not at all in a vertical position. As far as one can judge, 
the great semicircular projection is the thumb placed around the object 
grasped, and one may discern part of the object running between 
thumb and forefinger. Possibly the object is a spear very badly rep- 
resented. I am more inclined, however, to see a serpent and to liken 
the statue to that of Sadrafa in Palmyra (Ingholt, Studier, Pl. I, and 
pp. 1 and 2). One recalls that Sadrafa grasps in the right hand a spear 
around which a serpent twists, and that the beard goes around the 
bottom of the chin from ear to ear. This Palmyrene piece is dated 
in 55 A. D. Analogies with Palmyrene work would place our head 
just about in that period. 

A far closer parallel to this remarkable head, however, is a head 
cut in black basalt found on the mound of Mishrifé,!® a head which 
Contenau!® and Dussaud?’ date in the thirteenth century B. C. (PI. XV, 
2). Clermont-Ganneau!* considers it to be an example of ancient Syr- 
ian sculpture related to the primitive art of Chaldaea and Assyria, 
but Dussaud!® with greater reason attributes it to an independent 
Syrian school, which, though developed from older cultures, possessed 
a vigorous personality of its own. Like the Dura head, the head from 
Mishrifé is exceptionally long, and possesses a forehead almost square 
cut, flat above the eyes, and cut away sharply at the sides. The noses 
of both are long, and apparently both have wide nostrils, though the 


15 Du Mesnil, ‘“‘Les Ruines de Mishrifé,”’ Syria VII (1926), p. 312—3. 

16 G. Contenau, Manuel d’Archéologie Orientale (Paris, 1931), II, p. 1015. 

17 R. Dussaud, “L’Art syrien du deuxiéme millénaire avant notre ére,”’ Syria, 
VII (1926), pp. 336 ff. 

18 Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d’arch. or. II p. 26. 

19 Dussaud, op. cit., p. 346. 
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flare is much more clearly marked on the Dura countenance. As was 
customary in early Syrian art, the Mishrifé head had eye cavities cut 
to receive colored stones. The eye sockets are as usual very large, 
however, and enhance the similarity to the Dura head with its fashion- 
ed but wide staring eyes. Most astonishing are the relations between 
the two types of headdress and hair representations, relations brought 
into relief as well by their differences as by their similarities. The 
Mishrifé head, carries a qalpaq,2° a bonnet made of fur always repre- 
sented as curling like Astrakan wool. For this reason the curls stand 
out far from the brow, and one sees the band of leather along the 
forehead. In contrast to this heavy head piece, the lines of the beard 
are so lightly incised along the cheeks as to be scarcely noticeable 
except by close scrutiny. In addition to the band of leather along the 
forehead, the curls of the wool are marked off from the forehead by 
incisions in the bonnet itself, incisions which perhaps mark another 
layer of leather. The cap does not cover the ears. In the Dura head 
it is the hair and not a bonnet which is represented and the semi- 
circle of curls covers the ears. The curls stand out prominently from 
the forehead however and give a very similar impression to that pro- 
duced by the galpaq. Most striking is the separation of the side curls 
from the head by incisions just above the forehead, an exact parallel 
to the incision marking the edge of the second thickness of leather 
in the Mishrifé galpag. Moreover the side-burns of the Dura head, so 
lightly cut as to be invisible in a front view, and so much in contrast 
to the heavy curls of hair, furnish a striking parallel in the contrast 
between galpaq and beard in the head from Mishrifé. 

More than a millenium separates the two heads; the treatment of 
the eyes has changed; the hair in the Dura head covers the ears, yet 
they obviously belong to the same school. Apparently the seat of the 
Syrian school was the desert between the Euphrates and the Anti- 
Lebanon. Perhaps then it is not surprising to find that this art survives 
in a purer form along the Euphrates, whence the new Western in- 
fluences penetrated more slowly, than in other places. It is, however, 
this same school which formed the foundation of the early Palmyrene 
art, and it is for this reason that this great head links closely both the 
Palmyrene work of the first century A. D. and the ancient Syrian 
sculpture of the thirteenth century B. C. 


0 The qalpag was a survival from the Sumerian period and our best examples 
are found on the heads of Gudea and of his son. Contenau, Manuel, pp. 720 ff. 
and Figs. 505—8 and 513. 
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House B. 


House B is an excellent example of a more or less typical house of 
the man of moderate means at Dura. The space covered is roughly 
a square, with court in the center and rooms opening from it. Two 
columns block off a section for the kitchen, and the entrance to the 
women’s quarters. The plaster trough for kneading has been built 
between one pillar and the wall. The staircase is in a separate alcove, 
but has not the turn usual to such a position; the divan possesses the 
usual low plaster bench and the monumental doorway with steps and 
widened reveal. The latrine here, in constrast to that in the middle 
of the court in house A, is more modestly concealed in the little chamber 
between the court and room 37. Here almost certainly we may des- 
ignate chambers 29 and 37, set aside from the rest of the house, as 
women’s quarters, for the workmen recognized the two basins in 
room 37 as equipment for the loom and for wool-dyeing. As at present 
the loom was placed against the wall and the weaver sat with his 
feet in a shallow hollow to carry on his task. A special feature is the 
extra staircase to the roof in the private apartments of the ladies. 

In rooms 8 and 23 parts of a small faience altar were found. Other 
parts were found later in block G 1, 9. With its base it stands about 
0.16 m. high, the top supported by four columns (Pl. XXI, 3). The 
columns are square but adorned on the outer sides with crude flutings 
and imitations of capitals and bases. Four fluted points rise one from 
each of the corners, and in the middle of each side was represented 
a head. It is very interesting to see this type of molded head, not 
uncommon on ornamental jars, fastened between the horns of an 
altar. The whole is, of course, typically Parthian both in the horned 
form of the altar, and in the decoration by a series of heads. As nothing 
of similar type has been found at Dura, I think this must have been 
imported from Parthian centers to the south or the east. 

In room 23 a bronze rosette and a bronze bell were found, and 
in 29 a sherd with the following stamped inscription: 

403. Squeeze. Design of arrow points around a dot, the name 
inscribed in a circle around it. 


ABAPNAIOC EN __ NU 


The name may be Bapvoaios which is common at Dura (Cumont, 
121 and 127, and Rep. II, D. 3.). Either the two straight lines before 
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the alpha, however, make a division between the words or they belong 
to an upsilon at the end of the father’s name. It seems preferable, there- 
fore, at present to read "ABapvaios. In the second word a break, 
sufficient for two or three letters, bears no stamp. 

A second stamped design on the same fragment consisted merely 
of a stem and petal pattern around a central point. 

Once again the most interesting finds came from the court, certainly 
in this case the center of the family cult. One of the objects was a 
little gypsum altar 0.0675 m. high, of the usual Palmyrene shape. The 
shaft is stepped in from the base and supports a top which projects 
over the four sides and carries a small bowl for incense on top. A little 
inscription adorns the four faces of the altar as follows: 

404. Photographs. Altar 0.0675 by 0.0425 m. Faces 0.025 by 0.035 m. 


KYPh CY Tv ai CYN SALA 
AAA | XIA_ | O€W | BIOY 
KupiAAa evtuxia ouv See dic Biou 


This is the first occurrence of this common name at Dura. 

The inscription has an especially monotheistic sound, but may be 
only the common wish for happiness through the aid of the god. 

Of cult images two. pieces were recovered, one part of a bas-relief 
showing an individual beside a column (Pl. XIX, 1), the other part 
of a relief of Heracles (Pl. XIX, 2). The former fragment (now in 
Damascus) measured 0.15 high by 0.17 by 0.06 m. with relief of 0.02 m. 
All but the lower part of a column, one leg from the knee down, and 
a fraction of another leg of the figure have disappeared. It must have 
represented a man or a god standing before an altar fashioned in the 
shape a of column. A round of plaster at the ankle may represent the 
roll of the shoe-top, but possibly the end of a close fitting trouser leg. 
The column rises perfectly straight from a conical base cut by three 
parallel incised lines. On the whole, from the modelling one sees, one 
judges the work to be crude. The general form, however, with the 
single figure and the altar shows a pleasing sense of balance. 

Of the figure of Heracles (now in Damascus) we have a little more. 
The stone is 0.18 by 0.25 by 0.08 m. with a relief of 0.02 m. and 
represents the lower half of a nude Heracles. In this piece the god is 
advancing to right with the left leg advanced and slightly bent at 
the knee, the right leg behind and quite unnaturally bent. The legs 
are in profile and both feet are flat on the ground in the Assyrian style. 
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Apparently the body was full front as far as one can judge from the 
little that rémains. The proportions are extremely poor for the 
left shin and foot are represented four times as long as the leg from 
knee to thigh, and almost the same proportions are kept in the right 
leg. The left shin is cut with a decided curve as in many of the Assyrian 
statues. Muscles of the lower leg are most prominently displayed, but 
they have not the semicircular line defining the inner side of the 
muscle, a line which so distinguished the prominently-marked muscles 
of the Assyrian epoch. One sees the right hand grasping the top of the 
club which rests on the ground. Probably the lion’s skin hung over 
the left forearm, but possibly the hand is represented as grasping the 
top of the skin. Just as in another relief found this year, the skin 
hangs down to the ground with the head to the front. Details, however, 
are not clear, and one sees merely the two folds of the skin falling not 
quite vertically and the projection which must have represented the 
head. Fragments of the plaster which evidently fastened the relief in 
place, still remain between the right leg and the club. 

A final ornamental piece of sculpture was a fragment of a flower 
pattern cut in relief. Possibly it adorned the lintel of a door. 


House C. 


This is a very small little house crowded in between B and D. Never- 
theless it yielded some rather interesting finds. The only architectural 
detail worthy of remark is perhaps the large pilaster at the end of the 
vestibule, a construction which helps to screen the court from the street. 

In room 5 was found a very handsome bronze lamp of Roman 
style (Pl. XXI, 2), and a small bronze arrowhead, and in the court 
part of the fatence altar described above and part of the statue of a 
girl. A second part of this statue was found in room 22, and a third 
part in block G 6, 1. It is worthy of remark how widely scattered the 
parts of this little altar and this statue were. One might not be sur- 
prised to find parts of the same object in different rooms of a house 
but the fragments could scarcely be carried half a block or so without 
some special agency. Possibly the little fatence altar should be assigned 
to this house rather than room 23 of house B, a supposition borne out 
by the find of the little altar in the court of B. Of the statue the legs 
and the upper breast were found in the court of house C and in room 22, 
the middle part which linked the two in the Agora, G 6, 1. The head is 
still missing, presumably deposited in still another section of this district. 
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The figure (now at Yale) stands 0.68 m. high, is 0.32 m. wide 
across the chest and 0.17 m. in depth (Pl. XVII, 1). The bird and 
grapes in the hands are common symbols in the Palmyrene representa- 
tions of children and show this to be the statue of a child. She wears 
a long-sleeved chiton reaching to the ankles, with deep folds falling 
between the legs, and a himation which covers the left shoulder and 
arm to the wrist and ends in a little tassel just below the forearm. The 
other part of the garment comes round beneath the right arm across 
the abdomen and disappears under the folds on the left. From this 
portion of the garment also is suspended a tassel, which rests on the 
center folds of the chiton. Details of the arrangement of the himation 
over the left arm are not easy to discern. Apparently the end was 
caught up from the back over the forearm and allowed to fall between 
the arm and the body. The folds from the neck, however, seem to 
fall straight over the forearm and down to the hips. The folds, them- 
selves, are made with deeply incised lines and planed edges. The folds 
of the himation over the left shoulder fall almost straight, but over the 
forearm a series of four converge toward a point near the wrist. The 
treatment is the same for the chiton on the right arm except that the 
folds are less deeply cut and are one less in number. From the neck- 
band of the chiton, roughly semicircular folds fall across the chest. 
The same type of semicircular or rather semi-elliptical fold is carried 
down the legs on either side of the heavy vertical middle folds. The 
left knee, slightly bent forward, is indicated by the projection of the 
leg as a whole, not by any change in the folds. Plain shoes cover the 
feet. From the neck to the right elbow the chiton is adorned with a 
beadband ornament perhaps of embroidery. A second band of this 
type starts on the right shoulder, disappears beneath the arm at the 
elbow, and reappears again around the wrist. It must be this same 
type of ornament which circles the collar of the garment. 

Two thick bracelets of the spiral bead and band type circle either 
wrist, and around the neck is hung a necklace of three bands of metal 
to which is attached a trapezoidal plate set with a stone. The fore- 
finger of the left hand is adorned with a small ring. The arms are bent 
and the hands rest just beneath the breasts, the left holding the bunch 
of grapes upright, the right a bird with half-upraised wings. Part of 
the head and breast of the bird have disappeared, but one perceives 
the beak above the tip of the left wing, the diamond shaped feathers 
of the right breast and the long incisions marking the right wing. 

From beneath the elbows the back is cut in sharply at equal angles 
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and runs back to leave a flat unworked surface only 0.08 m. wide. 
Along the two inclined surfaces semi-elliptical folds are cut. Behind 
the shoulders the stone has been only roughly blocked off and no 
details of dress are portrayed. A small space along the backbone has 
been levelled off to allow the statue to stand easily against the wall. 

The work, as in the case of the great head, is under very strong 
Palmyrene influence and must be compared to the full length bas- 
relief of a girl dated 114 A. D. (Ingholt, Studier, 2) and to the high 
relief cut in 1g0 A. D. also of a girl. In the first, brother and sister 
are portrayed together, the boy in this case holding bird and grapes. 
The girl wears around her neck three necklaces one of amphora-like 
pieces, the second of rectangular links, the last of small cylinder shaped 
stones. Wrists are adorned with bracelets, a twisted thread of metal 
with balls in the middle, then broad armbands. Both wear sandals in 
this relief but in the relief of 130 A. D. the plain type of shoe similar 
to that of the Dura statue is found (Ingholt, Studier, 3) a shoe similar 
in form to some of those found by Cumont (Fouilles, p. 253, Pl. XCIV, 
1 and 2). The girl in this case wears only the chiton with short sleeves, 
but the boy wears a chiton and a himation the end of whose sleeves 
end in tassels as in our own monument. 

As Ingholt remarks, birds and grapes are characteristic attributes 
of children at Palmyra. Sometimes one holds both, sometimes brother 
and sister each hold one. The birds go back to Greek antecedents and 
represent perhaps a sort of plaything, perhaps the sacred bird of 
Atargatis or with stronger Greek influence the dove of Venus. The 
grapes also seem to go back to Greece; but there is no agreement as 
to their meaning. Some believe them to be a general attribute for 
children, some merely a choice morsel for the bird, the marks of partic- 
ular affection for the deceased, or a reference to Dionysian mysteries. 
(See Ingholt, Studer, 2 for the discussion). 

It is not easy to date a headless statue, for the treatment of eyes and 
hair gives the best indication of the period. Nevertheless, the type of 
ornaments similar to those of the early Palmyrene bust (114 A. D.), 
the circular folds over the chest paralleled in both examples from 
Palmyra, and the treatment of arm folds with lines converging at the 
wrist found also in the Palmyrene relief of 130, must date our statue 
to the first part of the second century A. D. 

It is worth remark that of all the pieces of statuary found at Dura, 
the two (the great head, and this statue of a girl) which show most 
strongly the effect of Palmyrene influence, both date from a compara- 
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tively early period. We know that Roman influence was strong in 
Palmyra in the last half of the first century A. D. and from the coins 
that trade with Palmyra was not great at least in the third century. 
It is not unlikely that trade with Palmyra was most active before Dura 
became a Roman center, perhaps especially active when Palmyra was 
still free. It was in this period (the early part of the first century A. D.) 
that the temple called that of Palmyrene gods was erected and one 
may see in the popularity of this trinity both at Palmyra and at Dura 
evidence of a close connection at this time. 

This does not mean, however, that our figures were actually made 
at Palmyra. There is no relief at Palmyra which really parallels that 
of the great head, and the statue of the girl differs from Palmyrene 
work in that it is in the round, albeit the figure was designed to stand 
against the wall, with details of the back very little developed. Parallel 
schools of work may be postulated, therefore, rather than importations 
from one center to the other. 


Houses D and E. 


Only two rooms of house D and the little shop which had entrance 
to its court have thus far been excavated. Its arrangements in general 
must have been similar to house C, though D, as the size of its court 
indicates was smaller. 

House E had its entrance through alley 81 and must have included 
all the space not excavated except for a room or two of D. The line 
of the shops on the south and of house F on the east make unbroken 
walls which separated distinct dwellings. No finds of importance were 
made. 


Houses F—I. 


In the middle of block G 1, a series of houses was built, their walls 
made of mudbrick and plaster. They were occupied apparently by 
people of very moderate means for the finds were small. They follow 
in general the usual arrangement of a series of rooms around a court, 
though the exigencies of space have caused many changes in the dis- 
position of the rooms. Houses H and G probably belonged to shop- 
keepers for the court lies beside the row of shops. The condition of the 
walls is such, however, that it is often very difficult to locate the 
doorway. As the excavations stand it is difficult to see how one obtained 
access to house F except through the court of house G. Even G was 
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not easy to approach unless rooms 83 and 88 were used as an alleyway. 
More probably there was an alley into the center of the block in the 
space not yet dug. 

One may remark the very great differences in the types of the 
houses belonging to this block. House A is one of the largest and hand- 
somest excavated at Dura, B is average in size, C below the average, 
but equipped with ornaments above the usual. The rest of the houses 
are poor and in general small. Apparently then the districts for the 
wealthy and for the people of very moderate means were not separated, 
but members of different classes were grouped together in the most 
democratic manner imaginable. 

The two finds of importance in this group were a little, gypsum 
plaque with the bas-relief bust (0.095 by 0.08 by 0.03 m.) of a woman 
and a sculptured head. The edge of the bas-relief, uncut arches over 
the head and makes a frame for the relief (Pl. XX, 2). The head is 
broken so badly that only side locks of the hair remain visible, not 
enough to allow one to be sure of the arrangement of the hair as 
a whole. Shoulders are very broad and square. A long-sleeved chiton 
covers the arms and fits close to the waist. Folds along the arms are 
marked with almost parallel incised lines along the upper arm and 
lines converging to the inside of the elbow at the bend. The breasts 
are modelled with round incised lines and beneath, a series of horizontal 
lines marks folds in the robe along chest and abdomen. The left arm 
is bent across the chest and holds a spindle which rests just below the 
right breast. Details of hand and spindle have, however, disappeared. 
An incised line just below the collar of the garment marks either the 
hem of the chiton or a necklace. 

In the earliest group of female bust-reliefs at Palmyra, a spindle 
and distaff is held in the left hand and a veil covers the head. In our 
figurine one might see a veil in the border band for it rests on top of 
the head, but the lack of folds makes such identification very uncertain. 
Perhaps the smallness of the figure accounts in part for the crudeness 
of the details. 

A relief from the 1929—30 campaign, however, gives us another 
and most striking parallel. In the relief of Hadad and Atargatis (Rep. 
IIT, pp. 100 ff.) the goddess is portrayed with very high wide shoulders, 
and a dress whose folds along the sleeves are marked with almost 
parallel oblique lines. The great globular earrings which adorn the 
ears of the goddess, remind one so strongly of the little which remains 
of the headdress on our relief that one must recognize the ball below 
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the ear not as a curl but as an earring. Professor Baur remarks (p.101) 
that in the left fist of Atargatis is bored a hole for an attribute, perhaps 
a spindle. In our plaque we have the spindle still grasped in the hand. 
The little relief is infinitely cruder than the relief of Atargatis, so crude 
that analogies are dangerous. Nevertheless, similarities are so striking 
that we cannot but assign our representation to the class of Atargatis 
reliefs, and its work to the same period as the Atargatis figure (third 
century). Probably then the loss of detail about the right breast was 
due to the position of the right hand, raised in the gesture of blessing. 
Folds along the sleeves in our figure are represented with lines more 
horizontal than in the Atargatis relief, and these same horizontal 
lines are employed to represent the folds beneath the breast. One 
recalls that in Parthian figures, (e. g. Rep. I, Pls. XXIV, 3 and XXV 
1—3) the representation of folds by horizontal parallel lines is a most 
common characteristic. (Compare also the almost horizontal chiton 
sleeves in the Palmyrene bust of 130 A. D. [Ingholt, Studzer, 3]). 
Work of quite a different type was discovered in room 95 of house H, 
a gypsum head (now at Yale) cut in the eastern style, 0.22 m. high 
and 0.145 m. broad by o.10 m. (Pl. XVI, 1). Apparently this head 
was designed to stand alone for it is unbroken and yet shows no sign 
of ever having been attached to or fitted into another piece. It was 
set in plaster and may have made an ornament in the wall as the 
famous heads in the great hall at Hatra. The fragments of plaster are 
chiefly around the bottom, however, and there are no indications that 
the back had been set into a wall. I believe, therefore, it stood alone 
on a shelf or pedestal much like the modern busts. And a gallant 
figure it made when it was new; the flesh parts of the face painted 
red, the beard black and the wide, black irises staring out between 
the whites of the eyes and the red of the lids. Above and on the sides 
a thick curly mass of black hair surrounded the oval of the face. The 
frame-like aspect of this ornament was accentuated by the deep 
cuts beneath the side locks so that they in part overhang the cheeks. 
Apparently completely circling the head was a band of curls repre- 
sented sometimes with irregular concentric circles, sometimes with 
spiral incisions and all deeply bored in the center. Above this band 
of curls the flat hair is portrayed with undulating incisions. One un- 
dulating wrinkle running completely across the forehead, a second 
over the right eye, and a short vertical incision between the eyebrows 
belie the smiling, smug expression of eyes and lips. The curved incised 
line of the eybrows is placed high above eye-socket apparently to 
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portray the upper edge. No indication of eylashes remains. The irises 
are blocked-off with incised lines making a rough circle cut by the 
upper and lower lids. The eyes themselves slope downward, and are 
set slightly too far forward. The iris protruding between the lids ac- 
centuates the staring, intent expression of the countenance. 

Not enough room has been left between nose and mouth to allow 
for upper lip and mustache so the lip has been sacrificed. Oblique 
incisions mark the hair of the mustache. Above the mustache a depres- 
sion is quite corectly given between nose and cheeks, but the line 
along the fleshy part of the cheek has been pushed too far up and to 
the side, thus causing a probably unintentional, smiling effect. A hori- 
zontal line marks the mouth, the lower lip protrudes and beneath, the 
beard is represented with irregular incisions arranged more or less in 
three bands. Five bored holes may suggest snail curls, but their 
arrangement is not that which one would expect if snail curls were to 
be represented. 

In the same class with this head belongs the head, found in the 
1929—1930 campaign, which Professor Baur compares with a Phryg- 
ian head of Zeus Bronton.?! Rodenwaldt calls attention in this Zeus 
Bronton to the great almond shaped eyes with deep cut outlines, the 
flat, trapezoidal nose and the small, thin mouth. All these character- 
istics belong to the north Phrygian school of sculpture dating from 
the second, third, and the beginning of the fourth centuries A. D. 
Baur (p. 104) notes that on the Phrygian coins one perceives the 
same tendencies, the sloping eyes, the same surface effect in the 
modelling, everywhere a stylization purposely carried out to the most 
logical conclusion. The portraiture no longer materialistic but purely 
ornamental makes even the heads of emperors on Roman provincial 
coins difficult to recognize. 

For the identity of our head, we can go little further than to repeat 
the remarks of Professor Baur. His head, he says, may be a priest of 
Hadad, or Hadad himself, for Hadad both artistically and in ritual 
is a close relative of Zeus Bronton. Hadad is Thunderer and Storm- 
god in Syria as Zeus Bronton is in Phrygia. Possibly the head may be 
the direct descendant of the colossal, curly-headed Adad from Senjirli. 
The head of the 1929—30 campaign was found in the street just 


21 QO. Wulf, Amiliche Berichte aus den kgl. Kunstsammlungen, XX XIX. Jahrgang 
(Aug. 1918), pp. 238 ff., Fig. 85, a and b. Rodenwaldt, ‘‘Zeus Bronton” in Jahrb, 
XXXIV (1919), pp. 77 ff. Photographs reproduced in Rep. III, Pl. XV, 2 and 
PIO XV 1 2: 
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outside the sanctuary of Atargatis, our own was found in a private 
house. The large proportion of our pieces of sculpture consists, however, 
of images of the god, and I think the discovery of a second head of 
the same style strengthens the supposition that they belong to a 
divinity, 7. e. Hadad. 

Rodenwaldt (loc. cit., p. 85) goes on to state that the transposition 
of plastic forms into lineal and flat is seen as the sign of reaction in 
the whole provincial Roman art in all times and in all provinces of 
the Empire. Baur (p. 103) agrees with this conclusion stating that the 
close analogy between northern Phrygian and Syrian sculpture must 
be found not in any direct influence of the one on the other but in 
the general tendencies of the times. As proof of this hypothesis Roden- 
waldt cites in the East two groups, the Palmyrene and the Phrygian 
in which more strongly than in other places there entered beside the 
modification of the plastic, the positive element of the known purely 
ornamental tendency. 

This is on the whole, I believe a sound conclusion. When Roden- 
waldt goes on to say, however, that we must accept the Palmyrene 
and the Phrygian not as direct sources for Byzantine art but rather 
as previous parallel expressions of the same development, I think some 
modification must be made. Palmyrene art was based at first on 
certain definite characteristics of the Eastern Hellenistic schools of 
sculpture. From this foundation it developed on lines of its own 
partly under western, 7. ¢. Roman influence. It kept always a styliza- 
tion and an ornamentalization, but one has only to compare the late 
with the early busts in Ingholt’s series to see that it was developing 
away from the lineal and the flat rather than in the direction of the 
Byzantine. The Parthians accepted some of the eastern Hellenistic 
characteristics, but brought in certain definite traits of their own. 
Among these were, an almost universal frontality, the almond shaped 
eyes, and an increasing flatness in the modelling. In the south they 
carried on the manner of doing the hair in three separate parts or 
bunches, in the north this influence was less strong. The Phrygian 
art developed at this later epoch and retained these tendencies more 
persistently than did the Palmyrene. Still later the Byzantines accepted 
the oriental forms almost in toto as the base for their own art. It is 
more just to say, therefore, not that there were parallel expressions 
of one development, but rather different stages in the same develop- 
ment. Eastern Hellenistic art becomes more oriental under Parthian 
influence, the Parthian influence itself develops in the course of cen- 
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turies, and in the north receives modification under influences from 
Asia Minor.-The Byzantine is the result of this growth. At Dura we 
may see all the stages and mark the gradual progress from Hellenistic 
with early Palmyrene to Parthian, and from the Parthian to the types 
of Asia Minor, beneath them all the characteristics of Byzantine art, 
characteristics which become more marked as the centuries go on. 

On this account especially, Professor Baur well remarks that it is 
mere chance that the closest number of parallels to these third century 
heads are found in north Asia Minor. Certainly at Dura they must 
have marked a progress made in Asia Minor and north Syria as a 
whole. So analogies and differences between the heads at Dura and 
those in northern Asia Minor are particularly interesting, for they 
give at once the general progress of the group as a whole, and within 
that the result of various and different elements at work in the different 
districts. We may note especially the curls in the hair of the Dura 
heads, a persistently Syrian characteristic, as compared with the wavy 
band of the Phrygian, the flatness of the hair in one Dura head compar- 
ed with the great crown of hair in northern Asia Minor. 

It is perhaps worth while to add a few remarks about the development 
of styles at Dura, particularly since the discovery of Christian frescoes 
has given new weight to the question of indigenous and imported 
characteristics. A special study of this intricate subject may better 
be made when at the end of the excavations even more material will 
be available. For a short account, the subject is complicated by the 
number of different types and styles found at Dura. Nevertheless, 
a definite sequence is already, I believe, apparent. 

In the middle of the first century A. D. as shown by the Aphlad 
relief, the Hellenistic influence was still strong though already modified 
by the introduction of eastern elements. Local artists at Dura copied 
this Eastern, Hellenistic style even less skilfully than did the Palmyrenes. 
Their work, reflecting to a large extent ancient Syrian tradition, 
resulted in the statue of the girl (pp. 55 ff.) and the great bas-relief head 
(pp. 50 ff.). When toward the close of that century the great frescoes of 
Konon were painted in the Palmyrene temple, the eastern Parthian 
tradition was very much stronger, the body is disproportionately long, 
the pose is statuesque, the face is ovoid almost pointed in the Parthian 
manner, even the later Byzantine style of architectural details to block 
off personages is introduced. Professors Rostovtzeff and Baur assign 
to the last half of the second century the painted panel of Victory 
found in the second campaign (Rep. I, pp. 181 ff.). The figure retains 
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the disproportionately long body, and has adopted the Parthian tri- 
partite hairdress. In this same century may be placed the heads and 
graffiti of Parthians with this characteristically Parthian manner of 
arranging the hair. The painted panel shows the almond eyes, prob- 
ably reminiscent of far-eastern types. A Parthian head to be described 
later (pp. 291) reveals not only this coiffure and almond eyes but 
eyes which slope down to the sides from the middle of the forehead, 
and a sharp tendency to flatness in modelling as opposed to the earlier 
rounder style. 

These three Parthian elements, the almond eyes, eye sockets which 
slope downward toward the sides, and a tendency toward flatness 
were continued in the northern tradition which came in with the 
Romans and brought the two heads of Hadad and a bas-relief of a 
warrior (pp. 86ff.) all with parallels in Asia Minor. At this time there 
is a very decided tendency to represent the face with narrow upper 
lip, very thin lips, and often with exceptionally small mouth. At the 
same time the Romans exerted an influence of their own as the frescoes 
in the Palmyrene temple show. As usual the types were modified by the 
eastern tradition. In the figures of the Tribune and of Otes we may 
see reminiscences of the long body characteristic of the Konon pictures, 
and in the Roman frescoes as a whole the universal frontality. Perhaps 
Roman methods of doing the hair caused the flatness of the represen- 
tation of hair in the third century head from the third campaign. For 
the body as a whole, the Roman tendency was to depart from the 
disproportionately long body. One may see both tendencies if one 
compares with the long figures of Otes and the Tribune, the stocky 
little figures of the gods in the same paintings. 

In the Christian work the same influences are at work. In the scene 
of the Myrrhophores, there is a recrudescence of the long body with 
sweeping robe, and of the statuesque pose, details which so marked 
the frescoes of the first century and which continued to Byzantine 
times. In the other scenes, however, the short, stocky body is more 
apparent, and one may well compare the little figure of Christ in the 
Paralytic scene with the figures of the gods in the Roman paintings 
from the temple. Into this same group fall the representations of the 
Good Shepherd and of David. Everywhere in the Christian scenes, 
the eastern frontality is insisted upon. The special contributions of 
Christian art, the direct presentation of a story and the insistence on 
the action at the expense of pose and artistic detail come to Dura 
as innovations. Nevertheless, the same elements are found in the pagan 
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scene of the shepherds found in the Palmyrene temple. The most 
interesting feature is that the new elements in the Christian frescoes 
are as foreign to the Roman style as exhibited in the Roman pagan 
paintings (all except the scene of the shepherds), as they are to the 
Parthian pictures. The origin of the new style is left open. Certainly 
one may say that it came down from north Syria or northern Meso- 
potamia. This question, however, will be dealt with by Professor Baur 
in his account of the Christian paintings. 

From the entrance of house E (G 1, 81) came a little relief (0.21 
by 0.075 by 0.06 m.) very much mutilated. The raised border of stone 
which frames the head represents the veil for it descends only to the 
waist. Beneath one sees the heavy end of the himation falling to the 
hips. The chiton is girded very low at the waist, a cut in the stone 
representing the difference in the plane surface of the garment. The 
left arm was bent at the elbow, probably rested against the chest, and 
may have held a spindle, as did Atargatis in the relief described above. 
The right arm extends straight along the side and the hand probably 
held some object for a fragment remains at the hip. Folds along the 
arm are portrayed with short, straight incised lines extending obliquely 
down either side of the arm to the front of the arm. All details of 
chest and face have disappeared unless the three holes in the counten- 
ance represent eyes and mouth. One sees at least that the neck was 
poorly done for it was made too long, and comes to too much of a 
point at the top. 

One may assign the relief tentatively to the same group of Atargatis 
reliefs represented by the bust described above, but the lack of details 
renders any certainty impossible. 


HOUSES IN BLOCK G 2. 


Block G 2 is divided into two sections, one of which has not been 
dug at all except for the shops along Street H. Two small houses were 
constructed in the north section, probably built before the shops along 
Street G 2 were made, for they break the line of the route. The small 
size of the houses probably accounts for the entrances giving directly 
on the courts. The most unusual feature in the two buildings is the 
entrance from the street directly into the divan (Room 23) in house C. 
It is the only case of such an arrangement in Dura. One might call 
attention in the block as a whole to the pilasters constructed at corners 
not protected by the colonnade. Here certainly we have a good 
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example of the common Roman practice, to protect exposed block 
corners from the axles of passing wagons. 

Only two noteworthy finds were made, part of a little statuette in 
house C, room 40, and a graffito scratched on the north wall of house C, 
room 44. The fragment of statuary (0.10 by 0.10 by 0.04 m.) was 
probably a copy of a draped Venus. The robe is caught up at the 
waist, was probably held in front by the hand and girdles the thighs 
with a heavy fold. Only a fragment remains above the robe, enough 
to show that the body was bare. A wide, straight band of the robe, 
marked with transverse incised lines, falls between the legs and rests 
on the ground in front. The irregularly incised lines which mark 
folds of the robe to either side of this band are rendered fairly naturally, 
and some attempt has been made to portray the bend in the right leg. 
The dress over the left leg, however, is merely blocked off with no 
attempt to give careful modelling. Traces of color in the folds show 
the central band, and the heavy fold about the thighs was painted red, 
the rest of the robe black. The edge of the base still retains much of its 
original red color. Itis evidently a very poor copy of the Venus of Melos. 

The graffito scratched on the plaster in letters 1 cm. high is evidently 
part of an account. 

405. Tracing. 


A 

MAAXOC 

MAT TA 7% 
ANT Tz ° “7% 
MAN TUA C 
NOM TA 

BO TB 

BAIA TB 

ANTE TA 

EPG)” 


The name MdaAyos occurs in Dura in Nos. 245, 248, 358, cf. Rep. 
IV, p. 164. Tavtds is not at all certain for both the fi and the tau 
are doubtful. The first letters may well be abbreviations for names 
with the numbers after the name giving the account. The fact that 
all the numbers have such a narrow range, 301—307, means the 
account was probably not amounts paid for different materials. There 
was no evidence in the house to elucidate the meaning. Almost all 
the letters were perfectly clear. 
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HOUSES IN BLOCK G 3. 


In the last period of the city the block G 3 was apparently devoted 
to private houses except for the building in the southeast corner, 
which was apparently of a public character and belonged to the 
market place. Part of this building was a structure made of great 
gypsum blocks and had been of quite unusual character. Future ex- 
cavations will be needed to show the complete arrangements, but it is 
worth while noting now the characteristics already apparent. The map 
shows the walls of gypsum as opposed to the later walls of rubble. 
Probably the building reached only to Street G following the older city 
plan. In the south side, three doorways had been made, the two side 
ones opening on rooms whose length is perpendicular to the axis. The 
middle one ran back farther and had its length parallel to the axis. 
There was evidently a balance in the plan, the two end rooms each 
opening into two small chambers behind, the central one having its 
only entrance from the street or court. Later house walls obscure at 
present the original arrangements in the south. One sees only a single 
doorway in the gypsum wall, an entrance whose doorstep was some 
two meters below the later floor level. 

It is obvious from the irregularity of the rubble wall along alley 
G 1, compared with the precision of the gypsum wall that these houses 
are later. The patching is most clear on Street F where the rubble 
wall meets the corner of the gypsum building. In the houses them- 
selves there is little to engage our attention. Houses B, C, and D, all 
follow the orthodox arrangement with entry-way or vestibule between 
court and street, and a series of rooms about the court. The kitchen 
in C 2 is cleverly placed in a corner of the court. One notices that 
house D, a far larger and more elaborate one than either B or C, 
interrupts the line of the gypsum building. Through the top of the 
staircase in D a pipe had been placed, probably to bring water from 
the roof to the court. Houses F and D both have the entrance directly 
into the court. This is less strange in F for the house is very small. 
In G, however, there was a large series of rooms for a doorway pierces 
the gypsum wall in the back and allows access to rooms in the middle 
of the block. In G the divan is in an unusual position for it does not 
communicate directly with the court. This is the more strange as one 
side of the room makes a wall of the court and an entrance could 
have been easily constructed. The wall and column in the court of G, 
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and the staircase in the court of F help to screen the courts from the 
streets. 

The usual number of small finds were made but the only piece of 
statuary was a bas-relief of Heracles (Pl. XVII, 4) from the court of 
house G. Three pieces of the relief (now in Damascus) were recovered, 
but the head, the left hand and foot, and the right hip are still missing. 
At present the stone measures 0.39 by 0.26 by 0.14 m., with a relief 
of 0.055 m. Heracles stands in the characteristic attitude, facing full 
front, holding the end of the club with the right hand, and supporting 
the lion’s skin with the left. The relief is deeper and on the whole the 
work is more carefully done than in the other Heracles pieces, even 
though so much is still left to be desired. The chest muscles are raised 
in slight relief but details of the abdomen are omitted. The incised 
line which separates right shoulder and arm is placed too far down 
and the muscle of the upper arm is not given except by making the 
whole arm slightly thicker. The left leg is perhaps the most successful 
part of the sculpture for the upper leg tapers quite naturally to the 
knee, the knee-cap is indicated by the rounding of the stone into a 
slight projection and the modelling of the calf, though perhaps a little 
too symmetrical, is not unskilfully cut. A tremendous club marked 
with six bands of knots descends from the right hand, along the right 
side and rests on the ground. The lion’s skin is decorated with angularly 
marked incisions; ears of the lion are presented laid back against the 
skin and pointing to the front, eyes are small incisions and the nose 
is merely roughly rounded off. 

Heracles rests his weight on his right leg and holds the left slightly 
advanced with knee bent. The right foot is carelessly modelled, the 
top being planed flat with a slight incline and the lower part cut with 
three incisions to make four toes of almost equal length. The lower 
part of the foot has not been marked and the block is left thick almost 
as if the foot rested on a small pedestal. 

Discovery of this piece in a house of late period suggests that it is 
work of the second or third century. Evidently it is a copy, but the 
lack of accurate dates for pieces of this sort, the differences in modelling 
obviously due to the skill of local cutters, and the lack of outstanding 
characteristics, preclude at present precise dating. 
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HOUSES IN BLOCK G 4. 


In the little block G 4 a series of houses was constructed behind 
the row of shops. Only one, house A, has been excavated completely. 
Entry to the court is obtained not only through the vestibule to street G 
but also through shop 47. Apparently the divan was connected with 
a second shop not yet excavated. House B was also connected with a shop 
(50) besides having an entry-way arranged in the usual manner. Of house 
C only the divan has been cleared, but again we find it connected with 
a shop. Evidently the whole block is given up to small store-owners. 

On the south wall of room 58 in house A, there is a graffito of 
several lines, apparently names. The letters are very difficult to read, 
however, on account of the condition of the stone. Close by in letters 
0.01 m. high is scratched our next inscription. 

406. Tracing. 
OEMAPCAC 


The name Onuapods is very common at Dura (R. 4, H.5 and D. 25). 
Our name must be a different spelling of the same word. 

In room 55 of house B a bas-relief of Heracles (E. 1186) now at 
Yale, was recovered (Pl. XVIII, 1). The stone measures 0.30 by 0.195 
by 0.09 m. with a relief-depth of 0.025 m. The head, the right arm, 
and the right leg below the knee are gone. The weight of the body 
was evidently supported by the straight left leg, the right being slightly 
bent at the knee. The lion’s skin falls over the left forearm and the 
club resting on the ground is grasped by the left hand. The body is 
a little better modelled than in the other two reliefs of Heracles found 
this year, for the proportions are more normal and the details more 
carefully brought out. One sees the three parallel incised lines which 
mark the lower abdominal muscles and the attempt to render the 
breasts. This latter attempt, however, has not been too successful for 
they are made quite differently, the left being rounded very much 
more than the right. Little or no attempt has been made to model 
the chest and arm muscles. The left shoulder has a slight muscle 
round, the right none, and the left upper arm comes down in straight 
lines with no modelling of muscle at all. The upper leg is almost one 
and a half times as long as shin and foot together. Modelling of the 
knee is very faintly made. The right leg is a little better done but 
even here the upper leg is too long. Toes are marked with little in- 
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cisions but no modelling. The club is merely a straight long piece of 
unknobbed wood becoming slightly heavier along its length. Folds in 
the lion’s skin are made with vertical incised lines converging some- 
what over the forearm. Beneath these an irregular herringbone pattern 
marks the mane. The head is roughly but quite clearly blocked out. 
One sees the diamond shaped ear lying back along the head, the 
elliptical incisions for the large eyes, and the square cut nose protruding 
a bit beyond the cheeks. Apparently the whole statue including skin and 
club was formerly painted dark red for many traces of color still remain. 

One may remark again on the extraordinary popularity of Heracles, 
whose reliefs make up a large proportion of the pieces of sculpture 
found at Dura. Perhaps the popularity is due in part to the strength 
of his cult among the Parthians. Most of the reliefs, as is this one, are 
very poorly cut, and are of local workmanship. They should, as a rule, 
I believe, be assigned to the last period of the city’s existence, 7. e. the 
third century.?” 


HOUSE IN BLOCK G 6. 


The only house excavated in this block is an excellent example of 
the house connected with a shop, perhaps with two shops. The house 
entrance is on the open place between blocks G 1 and G 5. From the 
interior vestibule, however, one could advance into the wine-shop C 4, 
or to the shop, room C 8. The court was very small, but tiled and 
equipped with staircase so well constructed that it has remained almost 
intact. From the court one could enter the chief room C 11 and from 
there advance to the only other room in the house, C 5; or from the 
wine-shop itself one could enter C 5 by a side door and so proceed 
to C 11 and the court. 

Graffiti from house and shop were: 

407. Tracing. Scratched with point in C 4, east side of room, left 
of the big niche. 


(a) HAIOAGPOC Letters 0.0075 m. high. 
(b) TIPOC Letters 0.010—0.015 m. high written above and not 
connected with the preceding. 


(c) Letters 0.02 m. high. 


2 For similar bas-reliefs, signalizing a like popularity of Heracles in Parthian 
Assur, see Andrae and Lenzen, Die Partherstadt Assur, Taf. 59 e and f. 
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Heliodorus is, of course, a very common name at Dura. Other 
writing, at present indecipherable is found right of the niche. 
408. Scratched on plaster in pillar of north doorway. 


(a) M AA Letters 0.005 m. high. 
(b) M AICAMCOC Letters 0.005 m. high. 
(c) AFPINOC Letters 0.01 m. high. 


These names are apparently not in the same graffito. The first 
might belong to any one of several names, Addaios, Admalichos, 
Addes, Adadmathes, etc. The first letter in the second name looks 
more like nu than lambda but probably the last line is an accident for 
though the name Lisamsos is common at Dura and Palmyra, Nisamsos 
is not known. Agrinos is not found but the letters seem clear. Wadding- 
ton (2465) mentions a [paivn from the Harran and perhaps the roots 
of the two words are the same. As there is a Latin name Agrinus, 
however, (Dessau, 5488) it is not necessary to look for Semitic parallels. 

409. Tracing. Letters scrawled on south wall and not clear. 0.02 to 
0.03 m. high. 

ADI]V[TJOREM 
E.K SIVOR CADEMVRO 
AJAIVTOREM . LO 


HOUSES IN BLOCK D 3—4. 


For the sake of discovering the nature of the buildings and of 
attempting to determine something of the history of the quarter, a 
small dig was carried out between the redoubt and the south wall 
of the city. 

Mr. Deigert in tracing the blocks for the new plan of the city noticed 
that street seven, running through the center of section D was blocked 
by foundation walls between blocks 3 and 4. At the same time it was 
remarked that the side walls of this building cutting through the 
street, were constructed of solid gypsum blocks instead of the more 
usual rubble or mudbrick. For these reasons as work was completed 
in the temple of Azzanathkona, a small chantier was transferred to 
the new quarter. 

The clearing revealed only a private house, or rather parts of two 
private houses, but brought to light several interesting details. The 
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house most completely dug, consisted of a large court with a single 
column, a divan without plaster bench, an inclosed staircase, and two 
other chambers one of which has not yet been dug. The large divan 
without plaster bench and the inclosed staircase argue a home of the 
richer class. This hypothesis is borne out by the plaster molding of 
the satyrhead and dolphin type which decorated the divan. Most 
interesting of all, the south wall of the court was built in part of large 
blocks of gypsum some of which had rustication at top and bottom. 
Such blocks belong to the early period and to houses of wealth. In 
the house was found an alabaster jar such as priests use (see the 
representations of priests at Palmyra and our own relief of Aphlad), 
the bronze foot of a tripod in the shape of a lion’s paw and fragments 
of an ornamental faience vase, finds of more intrinsic value than those 
in most houses. 

Of the house to the north there was time to dig only two rooms. 
Two walls of one room were made of gypsum blocks without rustica- 
tion. The large doorway and general size of this chamber indicate it 
as the divan. There were here no finds of importance. 

Apparently the east side of these houses followed the regular line 
of Street K. The north-south streets in this section of the city must 
therefore have been defined before the houses were constructed. Street 
F, however, had no been pushed through. The most important ques- 
tion is whether at the time the house was constructed the whole plan 
of the city had been realized and the cross streets perpendicular to 
Main Street defined even though some cross streets in the more distant 
quarters of the city had not been constructed, or whether at this 
period the chife streets radiating from the district of the redoubt had 
been made, but only a few of the cross streets laid out. We may say 
at once, that from blocks 3— 4 Street F runs without interruption to 
the desert wall. Secondly as far as can be observed none of the houses 
along it has walls of gypsum blocks. In fact, if the gypsum construction 
may be taken as a criterion for age, as I believe it can be, the houses 
dug in D 3—4 will antedate almost all the houses along the Main 
Street and in the south section of the city. The question of the focal 
point for the first streets, cannot as yet be settled. The excavation has 
shown, at least, that from the redoubt to this house in D 3—4 an old 
section of the city was inclosed and the interest in excavations in this 
district is consequently increased. 


III. 


THE MARKET PLACE 
BY C. HOPKINS 


THE AGORA AND THE SHOPS. 


The topography of the market place furnishes many irregularities 
to the general block plan of the city and provides rich material for 
a study of the city’s development. It seems clear that when the market 
place was constructed the outlines of the city blocks had been defined. 
Not only is the section as a whole composed within an eight-block 
district which preserves around it the regular streets of the city plan, 
but within this large section, though the blocks are not of the usual 
size or placed regularly, the streets which separate them are all 
straight and all follow the alignment of city streets. Apparently then 
the general plan of the city was observed but the district of the market 
had not been encroached upon by private houses and so the ancient 
architects felt free to arrange the section as best suited the convenience 
of business. . 

The principal entrance from Main Street was probably through 
Street H for at the junction of these two streets an arch had been erected 
across the Main Street (Pl. II). Immediately beyond this on Street H 
the shops began, both sides of the street being lined with booths each 
just large enough for the proprietor and a small stock of goods; exactly 
the arrangement in a modern sié#k to-day. One could advance beneath 
the colonnade which adorned the west side of Street H and then turn 
into Market Street with its double row of columns. Along this one 
saw a row of shops on either side, uninterrupted except for the entrance 
of Street G on the left. Beyond one perceived the doorway in the high 
wall which bordered the square of the agora proper. The little shops 
along the north side of this square evidently continued to Street D 
for Street E is not cut through and excavations in the northwest 
corner of the agora show the line of business booths continuing to 
the west. This fact may well account for the arch which spanned 
Street D at its entrance to Main Street, for this street made the second 
entrance to the business district. Apparently, however, this western 
end was not as important from a business point of view, for, as far as 
we can tell, block G 8 remained intact, whereas in G 2 a little alley 
had been introduced so that additional place might be secured for 
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stores, some being built back to back with those on Market Street. 
Northwest of the agora proper an open square had been formed, made 
by widening very considerably Street F. Time did not allow the exca- 
vation of more than a small portion of this square but the work re- 
vealed an important public building located on the north side and 
two large bases, probably altar bases, near the southwest corner. 
Clearly the square was an important and intrinsic part of the business 
center as a whole. 

Unfortunately no definite proof of the date of the first occupation of 
the market place was brought to light. In the cleaning of the temple 
of Atargatis in the 1929-30 campaign, some numismatic evidence was 
discovered of its foundation in the Seleucid period. One would expect 
therefore, that a considerable portion of the city above the wadi had 
already been built, and that already at this period the market place 
had been laid out. In the market place itself, different floor levels 
were discovered in some of the shops showing a long period of occupa- 
tion, but no pottery of the Seleucid epoch was found. From ceramic 
evidence, therefore, we should place the foundation of the market 
during the régime of the Parthians. Perhaps the thousand or so coins 
picked up in the different shops will allow us to date this foundation 
more accurately, possibly to push it back into the end of the Seleucid 
régime. 

Certainly when the great walls were constructed to shelter this 
rapidly growing community, the development of the agora had al- 
ready begun. The caravan route entered the city by the great Palmy- 
rene gate, proceeded down the broad main street to the ornamental 
arch spanning it at Street H then split to proceed down the wadi 
by three routes. Main Street itself continued straight on but rapidly 
became more narrow, block C 5 projecting into it at the corner of 
Street I and the house on the edge of the wadi projecting again to 
leave a passage scarcely four meters wide. From the top of the wadi, 
a narrow steep stairway descended to the lower level. It is clear, there- 
fore, that not all the through traffic passed this way but rather 
turned to right or left on Street H, passing to the right in front of 
the temple of Atargatis, then down the side of the wadi to the plain, 
or left to Market Street then east to the head of the wadi. Hereby a 
shorter, less steep stairway descended the zigzag road to the river gate. 

It was this last route which probably determined the position of 
the market. To obtain the shortest and easiest route down the wadi, 
a street was cut through block B 8 making it very much shorter than 
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the average. This street continued to the west, formed the central 
artery of the market and led to the ornamental central squares which 
marked the middle. ; 

It will be noticed on the map that the street widens as it advances 
west, block G 4 being only half as large as an ordinary block. Possibly 
the architects intended to combine parts of G 4 and G 2 in such a 
way as to make a block of the usual size but one whose length would 
be placed perpendicular to the lengths of the rest. I am inclined to 
think, however, that the route down the wadi was the most important 
reason for the continuation of this street. On this street the market 
center, tapping as it did the main artery of trade, is logically placed. 
The details of the market were then planned to link with this concep- 
tion. Market Street (photograph, Pl. IX, 1) widened considerably at 
the end of block G 2, probably to give room for the open market. 
At the end of this street with its principal entrance giving on Market 
Street, lay the colonnaded market square. Probably the little alley 
which divides block G 2 was made later for it makes a jog to give 
room for houses in the northwest corner of the block. 

At first sight it seems strange that the entrance to the chief square, 
G 6, A, should not be opposite the center of Street G 1 (Market 
Street), but should be almost in a line with the facade of the shops 
on the north side of the street. The explanation is probably that the 
row of shops, 42, 62—69 and those just north of 69 (Nos. 79, 80, 75 
and 74) were later additions. Between shops 75 and 80 the entrance 
way to house E has been extended making it unnaturally long. This 
combined with the fact that the five shops in this corner project beyond 
the line of the houses B—D is sufficient evidence that the shops are 
later additions. Perhaps the strong partition walls in shops 42, 62 and 
63 are due to the fact that formerly these walls formed the facade 
of shops, and were later formed into partitions as the merchants en- 
croached on the streets. 

There is, however, an additional piece of evidence. One of the 
oldest buildings in the district was that located in the southwest corner 
of block G 3. As the outer wall of great gypsum blocks shows, the 
building originally included rooms A 2—5, the rooms of house F and 
the rooms of house G. It was an imposing and important building 
and, if one can judge from the later use of the rooms of A, was devoted 
to some public purpose. Its chief entrance was the doorway in the 
center of the east side, the present door to room A 3. Originally A 3 
was the central room with the long room A 2 on one side, a similar 
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long room later divided into G 4, 5, and 6 on the other. In this period 
if, as seems likely, the room A 3 gave on the open campus then the 
houses on the west side of block G 1 had not yet been constructed. 
It will be noticed that later when the rubble wall around the court 
was built, the entrance was placed not in the middle of the south 
side but toward the west so that it should open directly on the campus. 
Probably then before this time the group of houses G, B—E were 
standing. One notices the straight strong wall on the west side of 
house A running completely through block G 1. It is this wall which 
probably first limited the east side of the square. 

Originally then the business center consisted of Street H between 
blocks B 8 and G 2, Market Street both east and west of Street H, 
the colonnaded square in block G 6, and a great open campus, bound- 
ed by a part of block G 3, parts of Blocks G 5 and 6, the north side 
of block G 4, and the west side of houses A and G in block G 1. Later, 
as the city grew, encroachments were made principally in the oblong 
campus. First houses B—E were erected in block G 1, and the little 
shops on the west side of houses B—D. Then an additional series of 
shops was built around house E further limiting Market Street and 
the open square. Probably before this last change was made the little 
street G 2 was cut through to allow for still more shops. Apparently 
houses G 2, C, and E had previously been built, thus necessitating the 
jog in the alley. 

The Hellenistic cities of the East seemed to follow no regular model 
in constructing their market places. Compare for example the long 
colonnades on each side of the open agora at Assos}, its single temple 
on one side, the bouleuterion on the other, with the great square at 
Priene? with temple and altars on one side, the colonnades with 
ecclestasterion and prytaneion above the steps on another, shops behind 
a colonnade bounding a third; and these again with the agora at 
Ephesus,*? adorned with a double row of columns around the square, 
porticoes shading on three sides rows of shops. It is to this last we 
must compare the square at Dura and we can only express surprise 
that the general arrangements were so similar. At Ephesus, as has 
been said, a double row of columns and shops was set on three sides 


* Clarke, Bacon, and Koldewey, Investigations at Assos (Boston 1902—21), p. 33. 

* Wiegand und Schrader, Priene (Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersu- 
chungen in den Jahren 1895—1898) (Berlin 1904), Tafel XII and XIII. 

* W. Wilberg in Forschungen in Ephesos, ver6ffentlicht vom Osterreichischen 
Archaeologischen Institute, III (Wien 1923), p. 5, Fig. 4. 
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of the square, on the fourth, there were no shops and the space was 
taken up by an extra row of columns. At Dura, the shops go around 
three sides, the fourth was left open. Along this open side, however, 
a wall was raised and within a row of great columns to form a portico. 
The columns continued along the north side to form a portico over 
the continuation of Street 2. It is apparently the bases of altars that 
we have found in the open quadrangle just north of the agora. 

According to the excellent study of A. von Gerkan,‘ a sharp distinc- 
tion must be made between the plans of Greek cities based on the 
Hippodamean system and the plans of Roman centers based on the 
system of axial streets meeting in or near the center of the community. 
The original Roman scheme inspired by considerations of military 
defense, employed a regular circuit wall, generally with right-angled 
corners. The gates were more or less in the middle of the sides, and 
from these gates the axial streets led to the center of the city, where 
were constructed the government offices, originally the praetorium. 
One side of this forum, then, was bounded usually by one of these 
streets, while the other, generally the Decumanus was directed to the 
center of the place.> The forum began, therefore, with important build- 
ings in its center, and, as the real center of official life, tended to 
attract other important and ornamental structures, temples, monu- 
ments, etc. Thus it became the artistic as well as the civil center of 
the city. Within the quarters of the city bounded by the chief avenues, 
the streets were frequently irregularly placed. 

The Hippodamean system employed no regular system of fortifica- 
tions, marked out the whole city as far as possible into blocks, laying 
no stress on axial streets meeting in the center of the community, and 
made the civic center not the district of government offices, but the 
region of business activity, the agora. The course of fortification walls 
was determined by topographical considerations, the line following 
where possible the rise of the ground and often extending to include 
a high point which would otherwise have given the enemy a dom- 
inating position. The wall, therefore, zigzagged along the crest of 
ravines and circumscribed an area wholly irregular in shape. The stra- 
tegic position of gates determined the lines of principal streets, but 
within this limitation the whole city was laid out on a strict principle 
of squares, or blocks. The location and arrangements of the agora, 
were determined by considerations strictly of commercial activity. 

4 A. von Gerkan, Griechische Stddteanlagen (Berlin 1924). 

5 Op. cit. p. 137. 
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Necessarily it lay on or near one of the wide chief streets so that 
traffic would have easy access. Conforming to the block plan, it com- 
prised one or more block units, and so was bordered by streets, which 
made tangents, as it were, from this center. Usually as von Gerkan 
has pointed out® it has the shape of a horseshoe, though with right- 
angled corners, its open side lying on a main street. Since it was 
entirely a business center, ornamental buildings such as temples, had 
no place within its circumference. Porticoes were employed as useful 
facades to protect shop fronts not for purely ornamental purposes; 
public buildings such as courts, senate house etc., were located else- 
where. It was only in its later development, under Roman influence, 
that the agora assumed its decorative aspect with elaborate porticoes 
and imposing temples. One suspects that the Roman love of ostenta- 
tion led to the great colonnaded avenues of Palmyra, Jerash etc. and 
that this last development signalized the origin of the covered market, 
an innovation introduced into Rome by Trajan.’ 

The amazing feature at Dura is how closely the plan of the city 
follows the original scheme of Hippodamus. That the system of forti- 
fications, following the edges of the cliffs, was based on Hellenistic 
conceptions, and that the regular series of blocks was of Hippoda- 
mean origin, were long ago pointed out.® It is the market, however, 
which provides the most striking proof of Hippodamean influence. 
The open square is located half a block from the main street, and 
conforms to the block requirements, incorporating less than one unit 
in its area. The regular horseshoe shape is employed, with the open 
side lying along the street front, and the others enclosed with series 
of shops. Ornamental features are almost entirely lacking and public 
buildings, except for one in the corner of block G 3 are conspicuous 
by their absence. Only one irregularity from the Hippodamean scheme 
is apparent, 7. ¢., the blocks G 2 and G 4 were shortened to allow 
Market street to approach the middle of the agora. It was under the 
Roman régime that the ornamental arches at H and Main Streets were 
erected and probably the arch at Main and E Streets. Very probably 
at this time, also, some of the colonnades on Market Street were built, 
though in general they serve merely the purpose of protecting the shop 
fronts and are far from the elaborate constructions of true Roman centers. 


© Op. cit. p. 97. 

” Cf. A. Boéthius e R. M. Riefstahl, ‘““Appunti sul Mercato di Traiano,” Roma, 
X (1931), pp. 447 ff. and 501 ff. 

§ Cumont, Fouilles, p. 26 and pp. 1 ff. 
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The date of the construction of the agora at Dura we do not know 
and it may have been erected under the Parthian régime. If this is so, 
it was, at least, built very early in this epoch and certainly under 
Greek architects. But in Syria and Palestine, there have been no good 
examples of the Greek Hellenistic city brought to light, for the chief 
centers excavated, Palmyra, Jerash etc. bear too much the imprint 
of Roman alterations. Even in Asia Minor it is very difficult to distin- 
guish the original Greek elements from the Roman additions. Dura, 
therefore, as a city of purely Hellenistic plan, must be of prime im- 
portance for any consideration of Hippodamean city-planning in Hel- 
lenistic times. Of very great significance therefore is the arrangement 
at Dura, a system which locates the market on one side of Main Street, 
the two great temples on the other; for in Dura almost alone, the 
Hellenistic architects found no temples or shrines previously consecrat- 
ed. The plan of the agora, also, unaltered by the Romans, lends 
added weight to the theory that the general lines of the agora at 
Ephesos, similar to those in Dura, are of real Hellenistic origin.® 
Further excavations are required before the complete plan of the 
market center can be drawn, and before the methods by which the 
city architects overcame the difficulties of the block system in sloping 
terrain can be determined. 

Both at Ephesus and at Dura the center of the agora seems to have 
been left open. At Ephesus a horologium was constructed near the 
middle. By no means all of the square at Dura has been cleared but 
in the half dug there was no sign of foundation walls. Three pieces 
of statuary were, however, found: a part of the statue of a girl, already 
described (p. 56), a small bas-relief of Heracles and a gypsum bust 
of a man. The first belonged apparently toa private house in G 1; 
the last found in the southeast corner probably stood against or beside 
one of the columns in this section. 

The bust of the man (now in Damascus), 0.265 m. high, 0.21 m. 
wide and 0.155 m. thick, is quite different in style from the other 
pieces of sculpture found this year (Pl. XVI, 2). In the cut of the hair, 
the rather mournful expression of the whole and especially the arrange- 
ment of mouth and beard it reminds one of Hadad in the Hadad- 
Atargatis relief of the 1929—30 campaign. The hair falls very low 
over the forehead, makes almost a straight line across the top and is 
arranged in short locks which the sculptor has represented as curving 


9G. Cultrera, “Architettura Ippodamea,”’ Reale Accademia Nazionale der Lincei, 
XVII, (1924), Fasc. IX, p. 67. 
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out to either side of the center of the forehead. In detail the first lock 
on either side of the center is thrown straight back, the second on 
each side makes an angle turn around a very small lock on the fore- 
head and turns back to the forehead. To either side of these, incised 
oblique lines running back from the forehead mark the lines of hair. 
Since the forehead is very low and the hair rises only a centimeter 
and a half the top of the head is low and square cut. No indications 
of eyebrows or eyelashes are given. The eyelids of the right eye are 
set a little too far apart and both eyeballs project too far. Nevertheless 
there is a noticeable improvement over the work of the great head. 
The nose was broken in antiquity and has been patched very crudely 
with plaster. On either side the cheeks round up with little detailed 
modelling from the base of the eye and fall sharply away at the sides 
of the face to disappear beneath the beard. Very little space has been 
left between nose and mouth for the upper lip and mustache. Appar- 
ently the upper lip is almost concealed by the mustache. On the 
right side of the face the hair extends to make a flat curl on the cheek. 
The lower lip protrudes slightly and makes a semicircular curve just 
as the lip of Hadad in the Hadad-Atargatis relief. On the front and 
sides of the chin a series of flat curls and waves is depicted on either 
side of a little curl placed just below the point of the chin. None of 
the curls is bored. Some make a complete curve, some a slightly laby- 
rynthine pattern along the cheek. The ear is well placed, is fairly well 
drawn and marked with incised lines which form a sharp angle at 
the top. The neck is a little thick projecting far toward the point of 
the chin. Deep incisions below and on either side of the chin running 
down to a point at the bottom expose the ovoid shape of the Adam’s 
apple. No details of the chest are shown except the line of the collar 
bones. The bust has broken along its height just behind the ears and 
part of the left ear and side of the head is gone. 

The head is perhaps the bust of the dedicant but may be regarded 
with more certainty as a representation of the god Hadad. In this 
case it may be associated closely with the work of the Hadad-Atargatis 
relief relegated by Professor Baur to the third century. 

The relief of Heracles (now in Damascus) (E. 1261) is a little block 
0.245 by 0.17 by 0.065 m. with a relief depth of 0.03 m. The head, 
the feet, part of the club and the left forearm with most of the lion’s 
skin are gone. The stone is badly weathered so that details are not 
clear. The nude figure stands full front, with right leg held straight 
and supporting the weight of the body, the left leg slightly advanced 
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and bent at the knee. The shoulders are made very broad and the 
muscles of the-upper arms are prominently displayed. The proportions 
in both arms are bad, but whereas in the right the forearm is too long 
in comparison with the upper arm, in the left as far as one can judge 
from what remains the disproportionate sizes were reversed. The right 
arm is bent at the elbow and the hand grasps the end of the great 
club which extends to the ground. The left elbow was probably more 
sharply bent and over it hung the lion’s skin. One seems to discern the 
lion’s head hanging close to the ground with the forepaws on either 
side. The chest muscles were apparently prominently rendered. Details 
of the treatment of the abdomen have become effaced. Legs are quite 
well blocked off but little attempt is made to render the knee exactly. 

The most interesting structure of the agora is the curious building 
in the southwest corner of block G 3. Part of this building was very 
old for the walls were made of great gypsum blocks, one of the lintels 
is similar to that found in the redoubt, and the old door level on Street 4 
is a meter and a half lower than the door sills of the latest houses. 
Just what the arrangements of the building were when it was first 
erected, however, is not clear, for part of the building is not yet ex- 
cavated, and many of the old foundation walls are obscured by later 
alterations. In any case long before the city was abandoned arrange- 
ments were made so that certain rooms might be devoted to the public 
service. To accomplish this a rubble and mud brick wall was built 
out in the southwest corner of the block to form an open court. The 
entrance was placed on the open campus of the market and beside 
the door was constructed an altar or statue base 1.80 m. wide by 
1.65 m. deep. At present the height is 0.80 m. plus a base block of 
0.40 m. Rooms A 2—5 the new owners found ready at hand and 
they simply blocked up the little doorway which had led from A 4 
to F 2 in order to segregate the group of four rooms. At the same 
time probably they erected the stand in front of rooms 4 and 5, a 
base 1.565 m. wide, 0.80 m. deep and something over a meter (the 
present height) high. In room A 3 a series of niches was constructed 
around three sides of the room. 

The finds of chief importance, and almost the only ones made in 
the building were a great bronze foot (Pl. XX, 1) a little more than 
life size from A 4, a silver crown with nine points and a small stone 
altar from A 2 and from A 3 a group of graffiti, cut in the plaster 
bands between niches, the graffiti representing a series of numbers. 
The silver crown (Pl. XIX, 3) might better be described as a sort 
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of halo for it is crescent shaped with projecting points, and large 
enough to be placed behind the head of a statue and thus to portray 
the beams of light radiating from the head of a deity. Clearly then 
on one or both of the pedestals was placed a bronze statue or statues, 
one representing the sun god Iarhibol, perhaps the other the founder 
of the city or its patron emperor Caracalla. 

In the long narrow room A 3, a low bench 0.33 m. high and 0.85 
to 0.go m. wide had first been built around three sides of the room. 
On this at intervals of 0.45—0.47 m. low narrow walls of plaster and 
mud brick 0.25 m. wide had been placed, and from these diagonal 
lines formed a series of niches. These are intact only in the northwest 
corner where the surface of the ground is 1.32 m. above the bench. 
Four series are almost entirely preserved, very probably others now 
entirely destroyed had stood above. The diagram shows the arrange- 





ments of the niches and the position of the graffiti. There were 
no numbers at the junction of base and diagonals. Above, numbers 
were probably inscribed beside each niche. Unfortunately, at the cross 
point just at ground level no trace of the writing remains. It will be 
noticed that the two niches in the second series bear the numbers 
from 266 to 271, those in the third series from 458 to 478. Along the 
length of the west wall some 9.25 m. long there was room for eleven 
or twelve niches on the bottom row, the north side contained four, and 
the east probably ten as the corner for the space of 0.90 m. was left 
vacant. Since the length of the series of numbers differs from three 
to thirteen in the four zm situ it is impossible to calculate exactly the 
allocation of different figures. Since a difference of roughly 200 sepa- 
rates the numbers in the second and third series, and since a total of 
twenty five or more niches in each series was built around the room, 
it seems logical to conclude that the average number in a niche-series 
was about eight. The bottom row, therefore, marked in some other 
manner than with the scratching on the plaster bore the numbers from 
1 to 200 the second row from 200 to 400 and the third from 400 to 600. 
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Probably, therefore, the junction at the surface of the ground whose 
numbers are now effaced, bore about the figures 660 to 670. 

In addition to the graffiti still in place, a number of fragments of 
plaster were found bearing parts of graffiti. 

All these together form inscription 410 as follows. (For the position 
of parts a—d on the niches see the diagram. See also the photograph, 
PI.XXIX, 3.) | 
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Epigraphically speaking the most striking feature in this series is 
the presence of the four bar sigma. In the many hundred inscriptions 
and graffiti found at Dura thus far, only two others have this form 


of sigma, the fragment Sia published by Bellinger and Rowell (Rep. 


III, pp. 54—55) and the inscription of Seleucus, the son of Lysias found 
by M. Cumont (Fouzlles, No. 52). M. Cumont believes (p. 409) that 
the Jetters in his inscription are archaistic and the inscription should 
be placed in the third century A. D. Bellinger and Rowell, basing 
their conclusions partly on the presence of the fourbar sigma, partly 
on the association of the name Sele[ucus] Nika[tor] with the same 
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name on an inscription of Antiochus III, 222—187 B. C., believe 
this block was erected in the third or second centuries B. C. Fortu- 
nately now we may date the inscription of Seleucus son of Lysias 
definitely to 32 B. C. (See Rep. VI). Since there are a number of 
inscriptions beginning with the year 9 B. C. and all employing the 
three bar sigma, we may state with certainty that the change from 
the four to the three bar sigma occurred in the last quarter century 
before our era. It may be that though the change was universal in 
inscriptions and graffiti, the old form was retained in numbers but 
this is very improbable. Until further evidence is brought to light it 
must be supposed that the room of niches was erected and the graffiti 
inscribed before the change took place in the last quarter of the first 
century B. C. The first development of the market place must have 
occurred almost as soon as the foundations of the temples of Artemis 
and Atargatis were laid on the other side of Main Street. These foun- 
dations were laid as will be seen (see Rep. II, p. 19 and 35, also the 
results of later investigations to appear in Rep. VI) considerably before 
our era. There is no reason, therefore, why the room A 3 should not 
have been built in its present form by 32 B. C. when the four bar 
sigma was still in use. Interesting it is in this connection that a sounding 
in the court whose pavement is on the same level as that in A 3 showed 
a considerable deposit beneath the floor (approximately 0.50 m.) prov- 
ing a considerable period of occupancy before the present pavement 
was laid. 

Just what purpose the building A served it is difficult to say. In 
Ephesus just beside the south door of the agora lay the library.1° 
Libraries as a rule, however, at least under the Empire, had a pretty 
definite form consisting of colonnaded hall lined with niches and 
adorned with an apse at the end. Undoubtedly our building 
contained books or documents of some sort filed according to catalogue 
numbers. It may have been either a library or the dépét for state 
archives. I am inclined to think it was the latter simply because there 
was no trace of dedicatory inscription, a monument which one might 
reasonably expect if a library had been donated by a private citizen. 
At the same time the building served as a public center of some sort, 
a center connected with the cult of the sun god. On one side of the 


10'W. Wilberg in Forschungen in Ephesos, III (1923), p. 5, Fig. 4. 

11 See R. Cagnat, ‘‘Les bibliothéques municipales dans l’Empire romain,” Mé- 
moires de l’ Institut National de France, Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, XX XVIII, 
(1909), pp. 1—26. 
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agora at Priene stood the Prytaneion.!2 Here stood the hearth of the state, 
here the Prytaneis dined with their guests. One expects such a building 
in Greek Europos, and apparently the building A in block G 9 is the only 
one which might meet the requirements. If the house in the presence of 
the god represented all the houses in the city, it would not be unusual 
to find a representation of a god in the court. Possibly also a statue of 
the founder of the city Seleucus Nikator adorned the structure and in 
the great bronze foot we may have a part of this work of art. But 
these speculations carry us too far beyond the ground of solid evidence. 

The question of the location of various types of shops is not easy 
for finds were small. It must be remembered that a great proportion 
of the goods sold, the food, clothing, rope, wood, leather etc. was 
perishable and would disappear without leaving a trace. One would 
expect that the richer merchants would have their places of business 
in the colonnaded square and that the more modest establishments 
would be located on side streets. Except for the find of a bronze ring 
with intaglio in G 6, A 8 nothing indicated merchants of especial wealth 
in the square, and the uniform size of the shops suggests no great 
difference in the prosperity of the owners. The ring was a plain silver 
band set with a stone, probably agate, in which was cut the represen- 
tation of a warrior. He is portrayed standing, a spear held upright in 
the left hand. Apparently a high helmet or a peaked cap with neck- 
covering behind covered the head. Details of the features are only 
roughly cut, however, and a break in the center of the stone has 
destroyed a large part of the body. Since several rings similar in type 
have been found in various parts of the excavations, one is inclined to 
attribute its presence in shop G 6, 8 to a chance loss rather than to 
see in it indication of merchandise sold here. A few small bronze 
objects were almost the only other articles found in the group of shops 
on the south and west of the square. One might mention here the little 
bronze gazelles (Pl. XXIII, 1) though a special study of the bronzes 
as a whole will be made separately. The two found in G 6 were part 
of a series of six, all almost exactly alike found in various places during 
the campaign. The animal stands on a little pedestal, the feet quite 
close together. Body and head in spite of the small size are quite well 
proportioned. One sees the short horns above the head, and obtains 
from the representation, quite a good idea of the lightness and grace 
of the animal itself. The work is especially interesting for it reminds 
one strongly of the Anatolian-Hittite figurines. 

12 Wiegand und Schrader, Priene, pp. 233—4. 
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Shops 72 and 76 in block G 1, C 12 and C 14 in G 6, and shop 31 
in G 2 6, contained small central fireplaces, probably for forging and 
water basins set in the floor for tempering the metal. Apparently, then, 
a small group of shops on the west side of block G 1, were devoted to 
metal working, and another series of similar shops beginning with 
C 12 and C 14 stretched from the agora west along the north side of 
Street 2. In shop G 2, B 29 some armor plates and a bone instrument 
for boring holes in leather were recovered. Perhaps these finds might 
be connected with the forge in G 2, B 31, and the section be assigned 
to the armor makers. 

In the middle of the north side of Market Street, the stone cutters 
seem to have been located for in shops 54 and 59 of block G 1, two 
great blocks of stone were found, one a lintel too large for the shop 
itself, the other an uncut block standing upright on the floor. From 
shop 57 came fragments of an inscribed stone plaque beginning with 
the letters ETOYC and from shop 41, next to 57 part of a bas-relief of 
a man with a spear (now at Yale). Just in front of shops 41 and 42 
three stone slabs marked with black, red and orange, probably slabs 
formerly used for the grinding of pigments, were recovered. Since the 
letters on practically all the inscriptions at Dura were partly filled 
with red pigment, we are not surprised to find these stone palettes 
in the shops of stone-workers. One may, however, suppose that shop 
42 was especially devoted to furnishing colors to stone cutters and 
painters. 

The bas-relief deserves more than passing notice. The stone is broken 
and the part preserved (0.145 by 0.18 by 0.065 m. with relief depth 
of 0.015 m.) shows the warrior only to the waist. He stands full front, 
his left hand raised and clasping the shaft of the spear (Pl. XVIII, 2). 
He wears a sleeveless chiton which covers the body and a chlamys 
which is caught around the neck and flares out in a wide semicircle 
behind. Folds in the chiton are drawn with five deep incisions between 
partly planed surfaces. The band of the chlamys around the neck is 
marked by one deep incision, the rest of the garment is represented 
by a flat raised semicircle without details. A great sweep of hair low 
on the forehead and parted in the middle circles the head. The long 
locks falling on either side are boldly drawn with undulating incisions. 
Perhaps on both sides the next to last lock curled back to the head 
circling the final curl but the representation remains clear only on the 
right. Details of the face are not very clear. The figure is beardless, 
the eyes are rather wide, round and protruding, the mouth was 
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apparently drawn too close to the nose. The neck is carelessly repre- 
sented for the ‘incision which marks the edge of the chin is not carried 
far enough and little care is taken in the modelling of the neck itself. 
The left arm moves behind the spear at shoulder height, is bent at the 
elbow and grasps the spear opposite the forehead. Fingers distin- 
guished merely with incised lines are made too long and too straight. 
The end of the spear has disappeared. On the whole the figure is 
crudely but boldly drawn, rather a pleasing change from the cramped 
style of many of the Dura artists. 

In Persian art there seem to be two types of heads sharply distin- 
guished from one another, one with round full face, the other with 
long visage almost ovoid in shape. One may contrast the wide, almost 
moonlike masks of the halls of Hatra!* with the face of the little silver 
statuette of the Achaemenid period, or with the unnaturally long 
countenance of the victory-panel found at Dura in the second cam- 
paign.1* Compare again on the coins the round smug face of the 
unknown King with the long thin melancholy countenance of Vola- 
geses ITI.1* In the figurines the difference is no less striking and one 
need only cite now as representatives of the round type two figurines 
of Parthian riders,!” of the ovoid variety a clay plaque from Dura of 
the 1929—30 season.1® We may perhaps see in the Konon frescoes at 
Dura Parthian influence at work through the very fact that there are 
both types of faces represented, the long narrow type in the features 
of the chief priest, the round figure in the countenances of the priests 
in Tableau IV (Cumont, Fouilles, Pl. XLV). In the sculpture of 
Parthian style at Dura, the second type with long ovoid face is far 
more common. One sees a reflection of this tendency in the Parthian 
head already described in Chapter II and in the male head from 
Dura found in 1929—30."” Interestingly enough, it is the latter piece 
which has been compared with the Zeus Bronton head in Berlin, a 
head of the first type, very round, very smug in appearance. The great 
sweep of hair which adorns the head in the bas-relief has parallels in 
the representations of the priests in Tableau IV from the Palmyrene 

13 W. Andrae, Hatra, Pls. XIX and XX and p. 130. 

14 F, Sarre, Die Kunst des alten Persien, Pl. 43. 

tr hepr ALA. 

16 W. Wroth, B. M. C., Parthia (London 1903), Pl. XII. 1—6. and pl. XXXIV, 9. 

17 The first No. 4507 in the Semitic Museum, Harvard University, the second 
from Nicosia, Cyprus, both published in Rep. IJ, Pls. XXIV, 1, XXV 2. 


18 Rep. II, Pl. XIII, 2. 
19 Rep. III, Pl. XV, 1. 
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temple, in the warrior on the Parthian altar found in the southwest 
temple, and in many of the small clay plaques of Parthian design at 
Dura. One may call attention again to the Berlin Zeus Bronton for 
one has there the same aureole of hair, though the locks are quite 
differently represented. 

The closest parallel to the general style of our work is found in the 
figurine of a Parthian horseman from Nicosia, Cyprus, mentioned 
above. One has the same round countenance, the same flowing hair 
circling the head, even the robe flying out in a crescent curve behind. 
In the figurine the shield of the horseman conceals the chest, but the 
folds of the sleeve are modelled with the round bands so common in 
Parthian work. The arms are bare in our sculpture but the deep 
semicircular cuts across chest and hips to represent folds in the chiton 
betray the Parthian influence. Possibly the Dura relief portrays merely 
a warrior standing with spear. More probably it represents one of the 
armed gods so common in Palmyra reliefs and in Dura paintings. 
There is no trace of rays of the sun or of the crescent tip of the moon. 
One hesitates, therefore, to assign the piece definitely to the category 
of Iarhibol or Aglibol representations. ‘The god is represented, however, 
holding the spear in the fashion so typical of these warrior gods. For 
the present, then, it may be assigned to the general class of warrior gods 
without further specification. I am inclined to date it in the period before 
the fashion of short hair and hair done in three parts came so much 
into vogue, the period, therefore, of the early second or first century A. D. 

In shop 24 of block G 2 was found a small bronze hand holding 
lion’s skin and club (Pl. XXIII, 4), a large iron ladle and a bronze 
weight. From Street H were recovered half of a mold for a small 
pendant and a bronze dish. Perhaps we might connect these bits of 
evidence together, and assign to this quarter of the sik, the jewellers. 
With more certainty the caterers may be given shops in G 2 around 
the corner of streets H and G 2 for two plaster molds for bread and 
cakes were found there, one in G 2, 5, the other in the street G 2 
itself. The first is a more or less round plaster plaque approximately 
0.11 m. in diameter and one to two centimeters thick. The border is 
raised a bit above the rest leaving a round centre approximately 
0.08 m. in diameter. Here is inscribed (Inscription 411) in letters 

OMO O7 
0.o1m. high ION and beneath H: When impressed upon the cakes the 
A 


20 Rep. III, Pl. XI, 2. 
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words 6yovoix and 301 ‘concord’ and ‘life’ were formed, wishes most 
appropriate fer and common on wedding cakes. On the back a palm 
leaf 0.09 m. long and 0.0375 m. broad at its widest point was scratched. 
This also was formed from a mold. Possibly the design was used in 
one form or another around the inscription on the wedding cakes. 
The second is a round plaster mold (now at Yale) designed to make 
a medallion 0.12 m. in diameter with the busts of a man and a woman 
facing the head of a small child in the center (Pl. XXI, 4). Beneath 
in letters 0.0075 m. high is cut an inscription (412). The letters are 
not very clear and largely to the kind assistance of M. Seyrig I owe 
the interpretation. The impressions read apparently E]IS AIWNA TO 
KPATOS TWN KYPIGN. Beneath in slightly larger characters is drawn 
S. C. The heads of the man and woman are in profile, the child’s 
full front. Details are not very clear. The man apparently wears a 
laurel wreath about the head, the woman the band which fixes the 
hair in the fashion found on coins of Otacilia and Herennia Etruscilla. 
The busts drawn in three-quarters view allow one to see part of the 
heavy robe which covered the shoulders of the woman, and the neck- 
bands fastened in front; and part of the toga of the man. The inscription 
expresses a common wish for the eternal rule of the emperors. 

The mold presents probably the busts of Otacilia, Philip and their 
son. It was Tranquillina, wife of Gordian III, who apparently intro- 
duced into fashion the new hair-dress with crest curving to the top 
of the neck combined with the raised band circling the top of the 
head. After this reign three emperors are represented with wife and 
child on the coins, Philip, Trajan Decius, and Gallienus.*4 Herennius, 
son of Trajan Decius, however, was already a man when his father 
came on the throne, and Saloninus, son of Gallienus, was about eleven 
years of age when his father mounted the throne.”* On the other hand, 
when Philip ascended the throne in 244, his son whom he made 
associate with him, was but seven years of age.*8 Such an age would 
be appropriate for the youthful figure on the mold. On the coins the 
son is never represented between the parents but the arrangement 
with the young associate in the middle had been introduced just pre- 
viously when Balbinus and Pupienus struck coins with the bust of the 
young Gordian between the two emperors. The celebration of the 


21H. Cohen, Médailles Impériales, 224 Ed. (Leipzig 1930), V, pp. 134—5, 207 
and 496. 

22 Op. cit., p. 516. 

aS Op- cit, poOS: 
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one thousandth and one year of Rome in 248 A. D. might have been 
the reason for the making of the mold but I believe that an earlier 
date is more fitting since the small figure seems nearer seven years 
of age than eleven. Probably the fact that Philip was close to Dura 
when he succeeded Gordian, and very probably entered the city as 
emperor occasioned the striking of medallions. The inscription carries 
a formula frequently found in the Empire: e. g., eis aidsva TO KpccTos 
Tv Kupiov TAM., III, 1, 876; cf. SEG., VI, 64; E. Peterson, Eis Qeds, 
1926, pp. 168 ff. 

Special mention might be given to the finds in three shops for they 
furnish some clue as to the merchandise dealt in. The discovery of a 
pair of small bronze scales in B 8, H 16, parts of glass bottles and 
phials, a bronze spoon-like instrument and a smooth stone plaque 
seems best explained by considering it an apothecary’s shop. In G 6 
the room C 4 seems clearly to have been a wine shop since a number 
of large jars are set in the floor around the room. In shop 63 of block 
G 1, the great quantity of iron nails discovered, contrasting with the 
almost total lack of them elsewhere in the si#k must betray a carpenter’s 
workshop, or a dealer in iron goods. 

A good example of the different periods in the district was furnished 
by the strata in shop B 8, H 18. Below the top floor level of plaster was 
found a deposit of soft soil some 0.40 m. in depth reaching to a second 
floor level. Coins, a small bronze bowl, a bone stylus and fragments 
of pottery found in this earth showed that the deposit represented 
an accumulation of some time. Below this floor was a stratum 0.20 m. 
deep, then a third floor 0.04 m. thick, another deposit of earth and 
a fourth floor level placed on virgin soil. Coins and sherds in the 
second level, as well as sherds and bronze fragments in the two lowest 
indicated successive periods of occupation. 

Human bones were found in shop B 8, H 17, in B 8, H 19 and in 
G 1, 63. Traces of fire in B 8, H 18 might be evidence of a particular 
catastrophe which destroyed house and owner but they are not enough 
to explain the skeletons in other shops. The numismatic evidence points 
to the destruction of the city in 256 A. D. at which time the Persians 
raided the Syrian territory. Very probably then the bones found in 
the agora are those of shop owners killed in defending their property 
or lost in the conflagration which followed the capture of the city. 

Finally, in an account of the market place as whole one must de- 
scribe the few but most interesting graffiti found in the shops along the 
east side of Street H. The drawing of the Palmyrene gate and the city 
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walls has been already mentioned. In the same room B 8, H 17 on 
the west wall ‘was found the representation of a great ship under full 
sail."4 The graffito itself, a meter high and 1.33 m. long is drawn with 
considerable skill. The round bottomed boat advances right the sail 
billowing in the favorable breeze. The prow in the shape of a great 
horse’s hoof rises high above the deck, along the bow one sees the 
crenellations for the scuppers, from the bottom beneath the water 
protrude two great steering oars. The water line is portrayed by a 
series of crude semicircles drawn up to a line along the boat. One is 
rather surprised not to see the usual fish or two swimming beside the 
vessel. Details of the deck are not clear though the deck in the bow and 
amidships where the mast is set, is strongly drawn. The mast is an 
immensely thick shaft of wood supported by a number of stay ropes. 
The whole sail is marked off in a series of squares. The representation 
is very similar to the splendid sail boat portrayed on the sarcophagus 
in the Beirut Museum. The excellent article in Syria, I, pp. 37 ff, 
illustrating this ship (Pl. VI) reviews the evidence we have for Phoeni- 
cian vessels in the early centuries of our era. The type is well known 
from coins. From the arrangements on the deck of the vessel, the Beirut 
boat seems to belong to the second century A. D. Our own differs 
from this principally in the location of the steering oars. Lack of pre- 
cise details as to arrangements on the stern-deck makes close comparison 
impossible. That it is the type of sea-going ship rather than river boat 
seems clear, for we have numerous representations of the latter pushed 
by oars on the walls of Dura. On the other hand not infrequently a 
drawing of a more striking form of boat might be made without 
reference to the specific use for which it was employed. So, for example, 
in the Christian chapel the boat in which the apostles sit appears to 
be of this same type with high mast and lofty stern. In drawing, 
however, the artist must have had in mind the Phoenician boat of the 
Mediterranean. Probably the drawing is of the second or third century 
and the result of caravan visits to the coast or perhaps a sea voyage 
to more distant regions. 

In shop B 8, G 6 two scenes are represented, one of a secular the 
second of a religious character. The first represents a Parthian warrior 
hunting on horseback. The sturdy little steed leaps forward with 
flying gallop while its rider draws back his great curved bow to shoot. 
From the back of the rider the wide cloak flies out behind. A sword 
is attached to the belt and the quiver full of arrows lies just behind 

24 A drawing is given in Rep. IV, PI. XXIII, 1. 
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the saddle. The horse is in profile but the rider turns full front to shoot. 
He is clad in a long sleeved chiton with a band of embroidery up the 
front. The face is crudely drawn with great round eyes, large nose and 
small mouth. His right arm is stretched up above the shoulder in 
drawing back the bow string, and the left reaches forward above the 
horse’s head with the stretched bow. As usual in the Parthian pictures 
the bow has a double curve, as if it were made of two rams horns 
fastened together. The picture is made from an angle in front and 
above, so that though the horse is in full gallop the left foot is consid- 
erably higher than the right and the off hind leg somewhat in front 
of the near. This angle seems characteristic at Dura in representations 
of horses in full gallop and is found not infrequently in Parthian and 
Sassanian reliefs. The horseman apparently wears high boots, but the 
lower left leg is so carelessly presented it seems as if the boot were 
suspended in the air. 

Below this scene one may just discern part of the figure of a standing 
Parthian warrior. He holds a spear in the right hand and rests the 
left on the hilt of the sword at the hip. Like the horseman he wears 
a full sleeved chiton with short wide skirt. The face is of the ovoid 
type, surmounted with the three masses of hair, a Parthian fashion 
very common in the early third century. The band of embroidery 
up the front of the dress is clearly visible but no folds are marked. 
The neck is unnaturally long and the figure as a whole must be 
related to the class with almost abnormally long, thin bodies, a class 
very well represented in Parthian art. 

Some distance from this picture is the second scene (Pl. XXXIV, 1). 
On the left, set on a pedestal of two steps, is represented a horned 
altar with the fire of sacrifice blazing upon it. On either side has been 
placed an upright branch, perhaps a palm branch. In the centre of 
the scene stands a small individual in Persian dress and the rayed 
head of a divinity. He wears the full sleeved chiton with short wide 
skirt and baggy trousers and seems to carry a double ax in the right 
hand. Folds are represented by hatched lines on either side of the 
centre. Apparently the hands rest on the hips. On the right an im- 
mense figure advances left holding in the outstretched right hand a 
flaming torch or bundle of twigs. The figure is represented full front 
and the outlines of features are quite clear. The upper part of a wing 
is represented above each shoulder, but other details of the body have 
been effaced. Below the arm a second very much smaller figure is 
represented in an analogous position. More clearly here one sees the 
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torch in the outstretched arm, the turban effect of the hair, the wing 
reaching down along the right side. Above the outstretched arm of 
the great figure, a third figure is represented in a similar position. 
This last figure is smaller than the others, and apparently without 
wings. He holds torch in right hand and supports the left on the hip. 
All the figures are naked. Apparently the three advance toward the 
altar and the figure with rayed head, but the interpretation of the 
scene as a whole is far from clear. The altar is of Parthian type and 
the branches on either side correspond well with the standards which 
so often stand beside Persian altars on the coins. A figure with rayed 
head usually represents the sun god. With Mithra, the Persian sun 
god, are most commonly represented figures with torches to represent 
the rising and the setting sun. Here, however, instead of having one 
of the torch-bearers on each side, one raising, the other lowering the 
torch, both are on one side and both raise the torch. Mr. Kraeling 
of the Semitic department recognized the Gnostic character of in- 
scription No. 413 from this room and suggested that this drawing 
be taken with inscription 413 and inscription 414, also from this shop, 
as part of Mithraic or Gnostic representations. I append the inscriptions 
with the note which Mr. Kraeling was kind enough to write. 

413. On fallen pillar probably from the north wall between rooms 
B 8, G 6 and B 8, G 7. Letters 0.03 m. high and perfectly clear. 


ABAANAOQAABA 


414. On the south wall of room B 8, G 7 is scratched a rectangle 
0.36 by 0.28 m. divided into a series of smaller rectangles. In some 
of these parts of alphabets are written as the tracing shows. The 
middle squares have a few words connected with letters. 

In the third row from the top 


AUTa NKICIALa 
AP 
Fourth row tavta yndSo 


Fifth row tavta odpas 
TT 
Sixth row TavUTa acos 
ON 

Seventh row TavTa a. alas 
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Z| =: 
YTS xX 7 





Facsimile of 414. 
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Other graffiti in the little shops are as follows: 

415. On the south pillar between rooms B 8, G 6 and B 8, G 7 
many letters scratched crudely with point among which one can 
distinguish: 

(a) PITAOAL ZEBI Letters 0.02 m. high. 

(b) Written vertically in letters 0.015 m. high BOYAHOL. 

(c) Written horizontally in letters 0.02 m. high 


BAP MB 
TAMA 

(d) ICIAOQAA 

The pillar is so covered with scratches that it is difficult to be sure 
of the names. 

(a) M. Cumont found (114) ‘Pryoutai. More probably, however, 
it should be associated with the name ’Oapeya9os (Wuthnow, p. 85). 

(b) Compare the name Bougios (Rep. IV, 194). Possibly one may 
connect it with the name of the Indian god. 

(d) Compare this with the -aSaAfa of the Gnostic word inscription 
413. Possibly some of the other letters represent magic formulae rather 
than proper names. 


NOTE ON ROOMS B 8, G 6—7. 


BY. C. H. KRAELING 


Of the graffiti on the walls of rooms B 8, G 6—7, three, when taken 
together, afford an interesting insight into the religious thought of the 
individual who made them. The first is No. 413. It is nothing more 
or less than the famous &BAaSavéABa formula, familiar from Gnostic 
and syncretistic texts and gems.» The second is the checkerboard 
design, with its inscriptions, contained in No. 414. This I am inclined 
to regard as an uncompleted diagram of the celestial topography as 
conceived in Oriental religious thought. Particular importance attaches 
in this connection to the block of rectangles in the middle of the design. 
The spaces are eight in number. Spaces two to six, counting from the 
bottom, contain inscriptions beginning with the word tatta. Of the 
words following the tata only that in the fourth space from the bottom 
is intelligible to me at present. It is the Semitic word for “‘sun’’, here 

25 On the use of this formula see Cabrol, Dictionnaire, s. v. Abrasax. 
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transcribed odyas. The fact that the sun is mentioned in the fourth 
of the eight superimposed areas shows what the design is, for eight 
is the number of the heavenly zones in Oriental thought,?* and the 
fourth from the earth is that of the sun.2? The words tatta odyas are 
then to be understood as an abbreviation of the sentence taUta T& 
wépn TOU Zdayas.28 

The importance of the celestial realms for Oriental faiths of various 
kinds in the period of our graffiti requires no particular comment, for 
it was by conveying a knowledge of the spheres through which his 
soul must pass at death and by acquainting him with the powers he 
would meet on his journey and with the pass-words necessary to get 
by them, that these faiths conveyed the assurance of attaining a blessed 
immortality to the believer. The use of diagrams to explain the 
celestial topography is by no means unusual. The elaborate drawings 
of the Coptic Gnostic Books of Jeu and the famous “‘diagram’’ of the 
Ophites are cases in point. Perhaps the closest approach to the partic- 
ular type of drawing with which we are dealing is that to which 
Celsus makes reference. In the mysteries of Mithra, he says, “there is a 
representation (oUpBoAov) of a ladder with seven gates (KAipag émTa- 
TuAos) and on top of it an eighth gate.” *® The “ladder” in question, 
the report goes on to say, represents the eight celestial realms. The 
middle portion of our Dura diagram may well be taken to represent 
such a “ladder”, the columns of rectangles at the right and left of the 
design affording space in which to furnish additional information of 
a magical kind. The presence of inscriptions of an alphabetical type 
in these columns supports this view, for the magical use of the alphabet 
in syncretistic religion is common. 

The suggestion thus offered for the interpretation of graffito No. 414 
raises the question to what extent Mithraic beliefs entered into the 
religious thought of the man who inhabited these rooms. It should 
be said at the outset that the sequence of the heavenly zones in the 
Mithraic “‘ladder’’ design of Celsus is not identical with that of our 
Dura graffito, for in Celsus the sun is the seventh from the bottom 

26 The lower seven are the zones of the planets, the eighth that of the sun. 

27 On the general conception see Cumont, Astrology and Religion among the Greeks 
and Romans (New York, 1912), pp. 119, 127—128, and After Life in Roman Paganism 
(New Haven, 1922), p. 100. Cumont speaks of this particular form of celestial to- 
pography as “‘Chaldean’”’. 

*8 The names contained in the other five spaces are not the names of the planets 
in Semitic idiom. 


#9 Origen, Contra Celsum, V1, 22. 
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instead of the fourth.°° But this does not rule out the possibility of 
Mithraic influence here because, as Cumont has showed, Helios- 
Mithras was as frequently assigned to a position in the middle of the 
celestial system as at its apex, and thus came to be thought of as 
weoitns. 32 

With this in mind we turn to the third of the three graffiti under 
consideration. Here Professor Hopkins has correctly spotted additional 
Mithraic influence. The question what the scene represents is not 
easy to answer. The figure standing beside the fire-altar and the trees 
with an ax in his hands reminds one of nothing so much as the mosaic 
of the god Silvanus found in the vestibule of the Mithraeum at Ostia.*? 
This deity, associated with the cult of Mithras, was also worshipped 
in the East, inscriptions to him by soldiers of the IV Scythian legion 
having been found at Enesh on the Euphrates.°* The three figures 
approaching from the right in the graffito I am inclined to regard as 
Mithras and the two dadophorot. All three are either winged, or what 
is in my estimation more probable, are showed with cloaks flowing 
behind them, like Mithras on the Mithraic reliefs. The small figure in 
the foreground carries what appears to be a torch. The large central 
figure has in his outstretched hand what may be a torch but what 
looks more like the branch carried by Silvanus in the Ostia mosaic, 
or the barsom branch of the Persian priests. The small figure in the 
background is very indistinct but apparently has its hand outstretched 
and should therefore be carrying something, possibly an inverted 
torch. 

These three graffiti, taken together, show that fundamentally the 
man who made them identified himself with the cult of Mithras, or 
more especially with that of the god Silvanus, but that he included 
in his religious purview elements of the syncretistic and Gnostic type 
of belief. His use of the alphabet for magical purposes, his use of the 
&PAaSavéABa formula and his interest in “diagrams”’ of the celestial 
spheres are testimonies to this fact. 


30 Celsus’ sequence, beginning at the bottom, is: Saturn, Venus, Jupiter, Mercury 
Mars, Moon, Sun, Fixed Stars. 

31 The Mysteries of Mithra (Chicago, 1903), pp. 127—128. 

32 [bid., p. 66, fig. 17. 

2 Cumont, Euudes syriennes (Paris, 1917), pp. 159—166, 327. 
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THE TEMPLE OF APHLAD 
BY C. HOPKINS 


The temple of Aphlad is built in the southwest corner of the city, 
in an angle of the ancient wall, a position corresponding closely to 
the position of the temple of the Palmyrene gods in the northwest 
corner. A curious feature of both these corners is that the towers do 
not stand at the corners themselves but a few meters removed from 
them (see the plan, Pl. I) so that spaces for one or two rooms are 
left between them and the turn of the wall. Both temples use the forti- 
fications as back and side temple walls, and they both must therefore 
have been built after the city walls were constructed. 

As is usual at Dura the temple consists of a series of rooms about 
an open court. The Aphlad temple differs from others, however, in 
being more irregular in plan. This is partly due to the fact that the 
ground level at the east end is extremely low and has not preserved 
the foundations of the main entrance. Secondly the temple apparently 
had two sanctuaries, as did the temple of Azzanathkona, so that there 
was no singleness of purpose. The most curious feature, however, was 
the number of altars located in the court, erected apparently with no 
definite relationship one to another. 

As the temple stands, one enters through the wide open space 
between rooms 5 and 6 at the east end. Just beyond room 5 there 
stands a series of three large altars built with approach steps in the 
customary manner, one (17) immediately in front of the west entrance 
to room 5, a second (16) just beside the northwest corner of the room, 
and a third (15) a little further north and west of 16. Altar 17 may have 
been associated with room 5 but one would expect the steps in that 
case to be on the west side of the altar. It seems better, therefore, to 
take them as a group and consider them built before room 5 was 
completed. Their bases are not parallel to one another but they seemed 
designed to be turned roughly to the same focal point, perhaps the 
sanctuary 2 a—b. In the passageway itself traces of bases are seen 
at points 21 and 22 but not enough of the walls remain to establish 
the forms. Just west of the series of three altars 15—17, were built 
two small bases 12 and 13. If one considers these statue-bases for 
images of gods it gives good reason for the altars immediately in front 
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and beside them. Altar 10 clearly goes with sanctuary 2 a—d. It stands 
in the middle of the court opposite the entrance of room a, is aligned 
with the room, and is of a size proportionate with the size of the 
sanctuary. A small pillar base is found on either side of the altar and 
just to the south, a small pedestal base. To the north not far from 
the entrance to room 7 there remains another pillar base beside a small 
pedestal. Apparently here again one had an ornamental pillar beside 
a pedestal. Beyond this curious group of altars and pedestals is found 
on the left backed against the wall, a room (3) with immensely thick 
walls. The foundation is of rubble 2.30 m. thick, above which had 
been built a solid mud brick wall. Excavations revealed that the rubble 
foundations had formed the walls of a small cellar, its roof formed of 
wooden beams let into the top of the rubble. On the front of this 
building at the west corner had been built a little rubble stand (18) 
with seven cup-like depressions marked with fire. At some time this 
had been covered with a wooden roof for the marks of beam holes are 
still clearly visible in the mud brick wall above. Just in front of this is 
seen the low base of an altar (g) whose approach steps lay on the north 
side, in such a position that they screen in part the entrance to room 2. 
The two chief sanctuaries 1 and 2 lay right and left of the entrance 
passage; beyond and close to the southwest corner of the tower lay a 
great furnace (19), its walls made of mud brick, coated inside with 
deeply calcined clays. At the north end is a small opening below the 
present ground level. A wall running from this to the wall of the 
enceinte, made a room in the angle two sides of which were bordered 
by the enceinte wall, the third by a portion of the tower. 

As the altars and pedestals are all founded on bed rock, it is not 
easy to determine the chronological order of their erection. Tentative 
conclusions may, however, be drawn from their arrangements and 
their final disposition. One of the earliest was certainly altar 9 which 
partly blocked the entrance to room 2, and whose base was later cov- 
ered by the second pavement of the court. The foundations of room 2 
go down to the lower pavement of the court but at the west end of 
the room this pavement rests on a fill half a meter deep. I believe that 
when room 2 was built, therefore, the first pavement was in use. With 
the construction of room 2, altar g was destroyed, and the floor level 
raised to cover the base. Altar 10 which goes apparently with room 
2 was probably built at this time. One suspects that the altars and 
pedestals 12, 13, 15, 16, 17 were not yet erected, otherwise altar 10 
would probably be set nearer the sanctuary in a place less crowded 
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with other altars. On altar 17 nine thin layers of plaster can be counted. 
Probably therefore, this altar at least was in use for a long period 
of years. There is the possibility that after the mud brick wall had 
blocked some of the temple, additional altars were constructed in front 
of the wall, to make up in part for the sanctuaries lost. Altar 18 was 
one of the last constructed for it is attached to the wall of room 3 at 
the height of the later floor level. Possibly it was designed to take the 
place of altar g which had stood immediately in front of it. 

Room 4 differs from the others and may well have been one of the 
earliest constructed. It is built against the city wall and consists of 
three walls, the fourth side toward the wadi, being open. The doorway 
was at one time very wide with a column, marked with a Safaitic 
inscription, in the center. By a later alteration the opening to the 
left of the column was closed with a thin rubble wall and the right 
side considerably narrowed by the addition of jambs between which 
a door could be hung. The two side walls impinge upon the city wall 
a short distance, and a block of plaster set on the city wall very nearly 
in the center between the sides suggests that a central pier or column 
formed with the side walls two large openings overlooking the wad. 
The top of the city wall was plastered and raised only a low step 
above the floor of this chamber, proving that it was used at this height 
as a porch or platform. Later the east wall was continued blocking 
off the corner of the temple and forming the front wall to room 5. 

Chamber 5, almost square, is small and has a low bench on the 
north and east sides. In front and to the right of the once lintelled 
doorway is a low plaster platform similar to that before chamber 2. 
The construction is poor and the rear wall has entirely disappeared, 
probably destroyed by the late fortifications. 

While rooms 4 and 5 are of rubble, the three north chambers are 
of mud brick on rubble construction. First of these was chamber 6, 
now almost entirely gone. A wide doorway, probably arched, leads 
into a long chamber with the usual plaster bench extending from the 
left side of the door and along the west and north walls. Towards the 
southwest corner a T-shaped plaster block was found. Having no 
foundations beneath it and being askew to the chamber’s orientation 
it seems to have no close connection with the original construction. 

Next built was room 8, perfectly rectangular and containing nothing 
but a large basalt mill. The front wall of this chamber, as the eastern 
wall of chamber 4, was extended as a curtain wall in both directions 

1 Rep. III, pp. 66 ff. 
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connecting the shrine of Aphlad to chamber 6. Thus was formed a 
fairly completé enclosing wall to the temple area on both the south 
and north sides. Later room 7 built with a wide arched door was 
added beside 6. Using the continued wall of 8 and the west side of 6, 
little construction was necessary. Perhaps the projection, shown as 
a buttress on the west wall had some cult significance for it is exactly 
opposite the doorway of the shrine of Aphlad. 

Between the back of the shrine of Aphlad and the city wall no in- 
closing wall was constructed. Elsewhere along the length of the city 
wall, an open place or street has been left between wall and house 
constructions. This space in the temple probably, therefore, remained 
open to allow free passage to the defenders of the city in case of 
emergency. 

Room 3 was probably later, for it blocks the space immediately 
behind altar 9, a space which originally must have contained some 
shrine connected with the altar. On the other hand the foundations 
of room 3 are very much lower than the foundations of other rooms 
for they descend to a bed rock sloping toward the wadi. Perhaps 
chamber 3 was a late addition to the city’s fortifications for another 
chamber very similar in size and construction appears against the wall 
further east. Chamber 3 is built at the point where the high wall of 
stone fortifications which circles the corner drops to the low level 
along the wadi, it was erected with walls extraordinarily thick (2.30 m.) 
and in it were found several stone catapult projectiles. On the other 
hand it is the wall toward the temple that had the strongest as well 
as the most ornamental material, rubble instead of mud brick. Though, 
therefore, it probably played its part in the ramparts of the town, it 
served also in the service of the temple priests. The only find of im- 
portance beside the catapult balls, was a tile, painted with a head 
surrounded by a red and green wreath. Unfortunately the painting 
is in very poor condition. 

Altar 18 was a late addition attached to the walls of room 3 at the 
height of the last floor level of the temple. It consists of a short rubble 
pedestal, probably used for a bust or statuette on the right and seven 
cup-like depressions ranging in a line along the low block to the left. 
These cups all had a sediment of the thick soot peculiar to oils in them 
and one concludes they were used as lamps or as incense burners. 

The first embankment covered much of the temple. First a heavy 
mud brick wall was constructed to the back of Aphlad’s shrine running 
north, parallel to the city wall. Behind this was dumped rubbish and 
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cinders. On this the first mud brick embankment (I) was built, com- 
pletely blocking Aphlad’s shrine and the naos (2 a) though leaving their 
facades carefully exposed and intact. It continued across the precinct 
behind chamber 3 to the city wall. In connection with this, probably, 
another mud brick wall, wedge-shaped, was built from chamber 3 
against the slanting embankment. Another embankment was built 
across the front of 4, and the curtain wall joining 4 to 5 was destroyed 
to allow it to continue parallel to the city wall. A small retaining wall 
of mud brick was ‘built in chamber 5 against the south side to with- 
stand the thrust of the larger wall behind. 

Even then the temple probably continued to operate. On top of 
the embankment was discovered in the third campaign the altar with 
Parthian reliefs (see Rep. III, pp. 88 ff.). Several meters above the 
ground level and immediately in front of the tower were brought to 
light many fragments of fresco, at one time attached to a mud brick 
wall. An interesting fragment shows the feet of a bull, another the 
head and shoulders of a figure dressed in Parthian costume. Other 
fragments show parts of two other heads and many bits of floral and 
border designs. Perhaps this new shrine reproduced the frescoes and 
the arrangements of the naos beneath it. Another embankment (J) 
erected hurriedly, probably just before the city fell to increase the 
height of the walls, covered the facades of the two shrines and even 
buried altar 18. 

The naos itself (2 a—b) had been located eight meters in front of 
the tower, to the left of the lower door. Roughly square in plan, it 
is divided by a thin partition into naos and pronaos. Because of its 
central position one supposes it to be the earliest chamber of the group. 
The walls were thin and the foundations reached only to the first floor 
level of the temple. One entered by the door on the east side and 
found oneself in a chamber divided into two shallow rooms separated 
by short partition walls which probably supported an arch. No altar 
was found. Probably it was removed when the mud embankments 
were constructed. The walls of both chambers were frescoed and an 
abundance of fragments was recovered. Buried as they were beneath 
a huge embankment of mud brick, they preserved their original colors 
excellently, but were crushed into innumerable small pieces. One can 
only say that in the naos a decorative border in black and red lines, 
with a pattern of yellow flowers seems to have bordered all the rear 
wall of the naos. To the left was a picture done in bold reds and black 
with a design of large pattern. Parts of a female face with high head- 
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dress show that the work was quite good. To the left were other large 
scale figures.and also a series of black line pictures on white plaster. 
Among them was the tiny drawing of a woman’s bust on a pedestal. 
In the pronaos no design was recovered and probably only a part of 
the room was painted since much plain plaster appeared among the 
colored bits. 

A curious feature of the shrine is a bowl set in the plaster floor just 
within the wide doorway. Its only use could have been to hold water, 
and one supposes from its position that it was the custom of those 
visiting the shrine to leave their sandals outside, probably on the small 
platform to the left of the door, and to use it for ritual ablutions. 

The shrine of Aphlad (Photograph Pl. X, 1) lies to the right, very 
slightly behind and not quite aligned with the naos. It is well con- 
structed and of a regular plan. The rubble foundations extend breast 
high, above which was laid mud brick. The roof was probably made 
of poles overlaid with matting and plastered above and beneath. The 
door jambs were strengthened by continuing the rubble wall to a 
height of 2.5 m. Outside and to the right a rather high rubble shaft 
is fastened to the wall by plaster. The top is indented as if it might 
have served as an incense altar, but no sign of burning was discernible. 
Like the little altar of Iarhibol (also unmarked with fire), just outside 
the tower of the temple of Palmyrene gods, it probably served only 
for libations. 

The shrine itself consists of a single large chamber with low wide 
benches running along both sides and the back. To the left of the door 
a narrower, lower bench may have been used for the sandals of wor- 
shipers. In the wall to the left a deep niche is set in the rubble. Directly 
opposite the door is the rubble niche which contained the bas-relief 
of Aphlad. This niche projects from the wall and probably extended 
to the ceiling. A rubble block, projecting to the edge of the bench, 
rises to the height of more than a meter, forming a shallow shelf before 
the niche itself. Probably it is on this that offerings were laid. Before 
this block, on the floor, is a small well-cut gypsum altar with the 
four points about an incense dish, a form common in Parthian cults. 
Slightly raised from the shelf before it is the niche proper. Its two 
sides meet in an arch about a meter high. Set in this is a small rubble 
block supporting the plaster frame for the bas-relief of the god. 

The niche was covered with several layers of plaster. The last layer, 
a thick crude coating which blocked the gypsum incense burner and 
covered the niche unevenly was obviously applied as a protection 
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when the chamber was finally blocked with mud brick. Beneath were 
found at least two layers of good plaster, the lower one being black. 
On this layer, over the face of niche, block, and shelf, were scratched 
many graffiti, principally names of worshipers with the usual pyvnoSt 
formula. 

In the rear wall of the room on either side of the shrine, a small 
niche had originally been built into the rubble wall. That on the left 
was completely covered with plaster and was only disclosed when part 
of the covering fell away in removing the fresco. In the niche to the 
right had been deposited the bas-relief from the shrine and stone with 
inscription dated in 54 A. D. The niche still retained a raised border 
of plaster and it too had probably been completely covered with 
plaster. When a place was needed to dispose of the monuments of the 
shrine, part of the covering had been removed and the niche once 
more utilized. The fact that both stones were found carefully turned 
face down and then covered with the mud brick embankment suggest 
that either the embankment was considered only temporary or that 
there was hesitation in removing the god from his sanctuary. Since 
in the temple of Azzanathkona, the bas-relief was also left in place 
when the mud brick wall was built, the embankment was probably 
regarded as a temporary expedient. 

Left of the niche, on a thin layer of fine gray plaster was drawn 
in red a crude but most interesting cult scene (Pl. XX XVII, 1—2). 
The picture is drawn in outline with red and black lines on the gray 
background and depicts a great bird mounted on the horns of an altar. 
Behind the bird a little winged Victory clad in a long red and black 
robe strives to place a crown on the bird’s head and in front a priest 
is offering sacrifice on a blazing altar. The whole scene is framed by 
the representation of the front of a sanctuary or temple. On either 
side stands a column adorned with crisscross bands, supporting the 
pointed arch of the roof. Palm branches take the place of acroteria at 
the eaves and the top. To the left a man armed with sword and clad 
in Persian costume with long sleeves advances with palm branch in 
the right hand. 

Whether the bird carries anything in its mouth is not certain. A little 
line above the beak suggests it may have held a palm branch. Notice- 
able above the head are three little wavy lines running to the left. 
Perhaps they represent some sort of fillet bands. One remarks at once 
the difference in the two altars, the large one with two horns supported 
by two blocks resting on stepped foundations composed of two larger 
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blocks, the second with shaft composed of four rounded knobs with 
cup shaped top and slightly conical base. Details of the priest beside 
the little altar are not clear. He apparently faces full front and wears 
the cylindrical hat so well known on the reliefs of priests at Palmyra. 
His dress with short flaring skirt and band of ornament up the front 
is similar to the dress of the second figure. In the latter figure one 
sees more clearly the ornamental front border of the jacket. The sword 
is clearly drawn and the round scabbard butt carefully marked. 

The very crudeness of the scene in a way enhances its historical 
importance for it proves the picture to be the work of a local artist 
depicting the Dura cult. In the great pictures from the Synagogue at 
Dura, a common device is that of showing in the open doors of a temple 
the cult objects which would ordinarily be concealed within the build- 
ing. So twice the great branched candlestick reaches up across the 
doorways, once one sees in the doorway of the temple of Dagon the 
furniture which adorned the interior. In this bird scene the same 
arrangement must have been adopted. The shrine or temple is de- 
picted by the arched and columned front. In the foreground has been 
placed the altar and cult image which must actually have been con- 
cealed within the recess. Perhaps the bird on the altar is a copy of 
a larger and finer painting which adorned the real sanctuary. No other 
trace of bird-cult was found in the temple of Aphlad. In one of the 
private houses, however, parts of two birds sculptured in stone were 
found. One was mounted on an alabaster base, very possibly an altar, 
and should probably be connected with this cult. 

The scene itself throws some new light on the representations de- 
picted on a little altar found at the Palmyra gate in the first campaign 
(Rep. I, pl. V). One side of this little altar represents a bird on an 
altar in front of a standard. The altar was allocated to the Roman 
period and it was thought the stepped construction must represent 
the tomb of an emperor. Now we may recognise it more satisfactorily 
as a horned altar built up in steps and supporting a bird which plays 
a chief part in the cult. The palm branches above are paralleled by 
those of the acroteria in the fresco and the winged figure with palm on 
another face is comparable to the flying Victory with crown in the 
painting. From another point of view, the representation of the bird 
with standard is undoubtedly related to the designs of birds perched 
on standards pictured beside the horned altars on the coins of Persis.? 

2G. F. Hill, Cat. of Greek Coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persis (London, 1922), 
pl. XXX, 1—14 etc. 
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The cult may, therefore, have been originally Persian, or adopted by 
the Persians from the Semites. The horned altar, so common in Par- 
thian centers seems to bear out this contention. Interestingly enough 
also, it is from the Parthian settlement at Assur that one obtains the 
closest parallel to the smaller altar. A drawing in ink on a potsherd, 
now in the Berlin museum, depicts not only an altar of the same type, 
but a priest beside it offering sacrifice with the same gesture. Certainly 
then, the Parthian elements, if not the original and sole contributors 
to the cult, played a very large part in its development. 

In passing it is worth while noticing the relation of this smaller 
altar to others depicted at Dura. The altar on the stele of Aphlad like 
those in the frescoes of the Tribune and of Otes (Cumont, Pl. LI and 
LV) has one knob in the middle. The chief priest in the Konon 
scene (Pl. XXXII) and at least one of the people among the sacri- 
ficants, stand beside altars with three knobs in the shaft. One might 
conclude tentatively, therefore, that though both types were contem- 
porary in the first century, the more elaborate was gradually given 
up in favor of the other. If this is so then the drawing would go back 
to the first century A. D. I am, in any case, inclined to date it before 
the Roman period. 

Some distance below the cult scene and a little to the left, so far 
that there could scarcely be direct connection between the pictures, 
is drawn the figure of a Parthian warrior shooting a bow. He wears 
the regular Persian dress with short skirt, raises the right hand shoulder 
high to draw back the string, and holds in the outstretched left a bow 
with the usual double curve which marks those of Parthian manu- 
facture. A little below and to the right the outlines of a standard are 
drawn. As the same types of standards are found in the fresco of the 
Tribune, in the painting of Israelite tribes in the Synagogue, and on 
the little altar with Parthian affinities from the Main Gate, it is im- 
possible to draw from its presence any evidence as to the nationality 
of the painter. Some distance below the standard, parts of two smaller 
figures are drawn. The lower in Persian costume offers sacrifice on 
a small altar, the other advances right. Both seem to be chance sketches 
without relation to any general scheme. 

The relief of Aphlad (now in Damascus) is cut on a stone whose 
surface measures 0.51 by 0.31 m. A raised border 0.02—0.025 m. is 
left around the stone. The bottom is left plain but the top and sides 
are cut to form a moulding as frame around the bas-relief. The god 
stands on a flat pedestal on the backs of winged griffins, a pedestal 
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0.13 m. above the base. The top of the polos touches the molding. 
The relief at its greatest depth is 0.075 m. but the god himself has 
a maximum depth of 0.035 m. 

The stone has an exceptionally fine grain which contrasts with the 
usual rather coarse-grained local gypsum stones. M. Bacquet was kind 
enough to make a careful comparison between this stone and stones 
in Palmyra and reports that they are not the same type. Perhaps the 
relief was cut at Anath, the home of the god, and imported. If so it 
was made expressly for export since the original domicile of the god 
is expressly mentioned. I see no necessity, however, for regarding it 
as an importation. A little altar very simply cut, and made of the same 
type of stone was found in the sixth campaign. I believe, therefore, 
the stone is local, at least obtained not far from the city, though it 
is not as common as the coarser gypsum. 

The god faces full front and is clad in the dress of the Hellenistic 
officer with buckled shoulder straps supporting a cuirass that reaches 
almost to the knees (Pi. XIII). Knees and arms are covered with a 
thick garment whose folds are cut in the Parthian manner with cir- 
cular bands. Two rows of fringes mark the edges of the cuirass above 
the knee and just at the knee the end of an undergarment appears, 
its folds falling in semi-circular lines above the knees. The cuirass 
itself consists of a breastplate of metal fastened to its leather backing 
by one row of nails at the neck and a second around the waist. This 
second row fastens in place also the top row of two series of lamboys 
which like a kilt form the lower part of the cuirass. Ornaments of 
the god of heaven: a star on either shoulder strap, one in the center 
of the chest and one just below the knot of the belt mark the breast- 
plate. Around the central star are crosses representing the less brilliant 
stars of heaven. Such ornaments on the breastplate are not uncommon 
in Parthian times for they appear on the edge of the cuirasses of kings 
on many Parthian coins especially from the time of Phraates IV and 
thereafter.? On the coins only a fraction of the cuirass appears and 
a single star alone is shown. Antiochus I of Commagene had adopted 
this Parthian custom however and his jacket in the three scenes at 
Nimrud Dag which portray the monarch successively with Comma- 
gene, with Heracles and with Zeus,‘ is studded with stars. 

A curious feature of the costume of Aphlad is the cloth belt which 


3B. M. C. Parthia, Pls. XIX, 6; XXI, 2; XXVI, 1; XXVII, 1, 3 etc. 
4 Humann and Puchstein, Reisen in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien (1890), Taf. XX XVII, 
hg Moe X15 2: 
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circles the waist and is looped up with a double knot in front, for on 
the metal breastplate it seems to serve no useful purpose. Such a belt 
tied loosely around the waist and with loose ends hanging down in 
front is a feature of the costume in the little silver statue of a Parthian 
now in Berlin, and in the representation of the priest on the gold cup 
of the British Museum.® More ornate belts appear on the statues of 
Antiochus and of Mithra at Commagene and we may consider a belt 
as an essential part of the standard Parthian costume. To Parthian 
influence also must be ascribed the braided torque set with a brooch 
which circles the neck. Horace characterizes the Parthians as wearers 
of torques and belittles their wealth by inferring that their “poor little 
torques”’ were their only ornaments. 


Jam bis Monaeses et Pacori manus 

Non auspicatos contudit impetus 
Nostros, et adjecisse praedam 
Torquibus exiguis renidet.® 


The torque of Aphlad, set with a brooch, and so combining torque 
and necklace, is of the more elaborate type which Horace suggests is 
due to Roman booty. That the torque was the common ornament of 
the Celts as well as the Parthians is too well known to require further 
comment. The brooch with inset stone is a not uncommon ornament 
of necklaces represented on busts from Palmyra and the sculptures 
of Gandara. 

The body is well proportioned and has none of that excessive length 
of waist which characterizes the fresco of Konon. The head is large 
in proportion to the body and the impression of size is increased by 
the heavy beard and the row of snail curls. Undulating incisions (of 
the same type which mark the fringes of the cuirass) portray the hair 
of the beard, the ends of the incisions curving toward the center. 
A mustache drawn with oblique lines which curve down a little at the 
ends, droops a little into the top of the beard. Beneath the beard, the 
neck is disproportionately wide, left so probably because of the dif- 
ficulty of cutting beneath the beard. 

Neither eyebrows nor eyelashes are represented but the planing 
away of the surface of the forehead just before the eyesocket to make 
a slight incline toward the eye breaks the transition between eye and 


5 Sarre, Die Kunst, Pls. 42 and 43. 
6 Odes, III, 6, 9—12. 
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forehead and gives a suggestion of eyebrow. The raised circle of the 
iris is entirely-represented except for a fraction hidden beneath the 
upper eyelid. The pupil is just a dot separated from the iris by an 
incised circle. The snail curls (unbored) curving away from the center, 
are represented as heavier at the sides, and those which conceal the 
ears are turned out to show the front rather than the side. A diadem 
covers the hair behind the front row of curls and from this the polos rises. 
It consists of two rows of jewels with a band of cloth above and beloweach 
row. From the polos the two ends of the diadem, one to either side of the 
head, fall to the point of the shoulder. Quite unusual is the combination 
of diadem and folos. On the Parthian coins the kings are represented 
either with diadem alone or with diadem and 
helmet. The diadem itself, an inheritance from 
the Assyrian epoch,’ was widely accepted in 
the east under the Parthians. In Bactria the 
royal band accompanies the casque or causia. 
The representations of Antiochus at Nimrud 
Dag show the diadem girding the tiara. On the 
Parthian coins, where its employment is most 
general, one finds both ribbons represented, 
one on either side of the head, with the frontal 
portraits of Vardanes II, Phraates III and 
Volagases III. Perhaps the ribbons represent- 
ed falling to either side of one of the masks at 
Hatra are also part ofa diadem.® Through the 
kindness of M. Seyrig we are able to publish 
a tessera from Palmyra with the same royal bands (fig. 1). A second 
tessera from Palmyra Seyrig publishes in Syria,1° in order to compare the 
representation with a bas-relief of unknown provenance but of Palmy- 
rene style. Both the tessera and the relief show the bust of a male god 
whose head facing full front is adorned with diadem and polos or 
calathos. In both cases we have the ribbons hanging down to either 
side so that they present almost exact parallels to the Aphlad repre- 
sentation. The polos of Aphlad however is set with two horizontal 
rows of precious stones, ornaments which belong neither to the polos 
of representations from Palmyra, nor to the polos of Hadad in the Hadad- 





? For its use by Assyrian kings see Contenau, Manuel, Figs. 790 and 819. 

8 B. M. C. Parthia, Pl. X XIX 15—17, and Sarre, Die Kunst, Pl. 66, 4 and 14. 
® Andrae, Hatra, Pl. XIX. 

10 Syria, XIII (1932), Fig. 1. 
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Atargatis relief." On the Parthian coins, the kings do not wear the 
polos, but Musa, mother of Phraataces wears the tiara set with honzenta) 
bands of jewels and the diadem.!® 

The right arm is bent at the elbow and the hand resting on the 
right breast holds a short instrument which may be a stylus. The ends 
of the instrument are not cut in the round so it appears as if the thumb 
which is shown on either side, went through the piece. Probably the 
intention was, however, to represent the object as round, and the 
thumb as passing behind it. The outlines of the middle finger can be 
seen on the stone bent under so that it does not touch the stylus. The 
little finger is entirely destroyed. 

The left hand of the god, held just above the left shoulder, grasps 
a long staff adorned with a knob surmounted by a ring of metal. The 
break in the stone at the fingers does not allow us clearly to discern the 
details of the manner of holding the rod. Apparently the hand holds 
partly a rope or metal band which circles the staff. It is possible to 
believe that the ends of thumb and forefinger are still visible; if so, 
they are represented as disproportionately long. Moreover, it is very 
difficult in any case to see how they might fit the hand gracefully. 
The skill with which other details are drawn induces one to believe 
that it is not the finger and thumb which are seen around the staff 
but some band which the hand holds. The long sceptre is apparently 
another survival from the Babylonian-Assyrian period, in which period 
the gods and the kings carry commonly the long staff set with symbols 
above, like a standard. On the Parthian coins the monarchs very often 
bear the long sceptre, the end now fashioned with simpler ornaments. 
The many variations in this ornament may have special significance, 
as did the symbols in the Assyrian period, or they may depend merely 
on the artistic taste of the bearer. In the reliefs at Nimrud Dag, 
Antiochus carries a sceptre adorned with small double knobs rising 
from flower petals, Zeus one with an ovoid end like a bud between 
petals. It is not easy to distinguish details on the coins but it is clear 
that there are many slight variations: a knob and trefoil on a coin 
of Phraates III, a knob, bar and round tip on a coin of Orodes I etc.14 


a Rep, TIL \PLXLV: 

12 B. M. C. Parthia, Pl. XXIV 1—3. 

18 For precious stones in the headdress of the Syrian female goddess see Baur, 
Rep. III, p. 107, and Zahn in Anatolian Studies Presented to Sir W. Ramsay (Manchester, 
London, New York etc., 1923), p. 452, n. 3. 
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The closest analogy to the sceptre of Aphlad occurs on the coins of 
Phraates IV, for the sceptre ends in two knobs set close together. 
Aphlad’s costume as a whole then is a combination of Hellenistic and 
Parthian elements, with one item (the polos) to be ascribed to Semitic 
influence. 

The left leg and foot, completely preserved, allow us to see the 
cross-lacings of the high boots and the knot which fastened the thongs 
below the knee. The boot-top extends down to the bottom of the 
instep. From beneath this emerges the leather covering of the fore- 
foot, a covering unmarked by any thongs or buckles. The tongue of 
the shoe protrudes a little above the boot. 

The ears of the eagle-griffins point very sharply forward and are 
flattened down against the head. A sharply incised line cut into the 
flattened ear gives the impression that the ear is turned sideways in 
a very unnatural manner, rather than front. Details of the eyes are 
invisible. Over the center of the head runs the mane, a narrow raised 
band adorned with incised spiral bands. Around the neck a thick ring 
of hair is represented by a band of stone cut with vertical lines. Around 
the neck each wears a loose cord on which is suspended a bell with 
tongue. The wings of the griffins are striated on both sides, and the 
outside of the wing nearest the altar is marked with cross lines to give 
the effect of feathers. The legs, too short and not very well sculptured, 
end in the paws of lions. 

The priest who offers sacrifice to the god stands left of the little 
altar, facing three quarters front. He holds the alabastron with offering 
of wine in the left hand, and reaches across with the right to place 
a ball of incense on the flaming altar. Following the rule of the sacred 
colleges at Palmyra, the priest is clean-shaven. The pointed cap, prob- 
ably a mark of office is comparable to the high pointed cap of the 
priest in the Konon fresco. It is worth remarking that one of the reliefs 
from Tell Halaf,* shows a rider with this same type of cap. At Palmyra 
the priests, as the numerous busts show, adopted the tarboosh, rather 
than the pointed cap.!” The priest stands barefoot, holds the alabastron 
between the fingers of one hand with thumb on top, and drops a little 


15 Op. cit. XIX, 2 and 3, XX, 3 etc. 

16 Max Freiherr v. Oppenheim, Der Tell Halaf (Leipzig, 1931), Tafel 18, b. 
(22 B). 

17 The pointed cap does appear, however, on a Palmyrene relief now at Yale. In 
this representation both the priest and his attendant wear the pointed cap while the 
tarboosh of the priest rests on a little stand in the background. 
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ball of incense, held between thumb and fingers of the right hand into 
the flame of the altar. Only the little finger on the right hand is marked 
off separately from the rest. The eyes, as those of the god, have neither 
eyebrows nor eyelashes. There is no marking to designate iris and pupil 
except that the stone is cut to make a rounded point in the middle 
of the eyes. Probably both iris and pupil were painted. The hair 
appearing just beneath the cap is portrayed in short locks which curve 
to the right. The ears stand out somewhat too much and are perhaps 
a trifle large. The neck is fairly well proportioned, though a little too 
long as in early busts at Palmyra. As also at Palmyra two incised 
horizontal lines mark the folds. 

The priest is clad in a long chiton caught at the waist with a belt. 
The breast: of the chiton appears to have regular sharp-angled folds. 
In reality only two of the lines meet, and the irregularity gives a pleas- 
ing effect of naturalness. Similarly on the arm the wide sleeve above 
the elbow is caused to fall gracefully and easily by the cutting of a 
few irregular fold lines. Indication of the right knee beneath the dra- 
pery is given by a round at the knee itself from which a fold falls 
away to either side. Above folds are represented falling from the center 
of the robe along the leg. They become much lighter as they approach 
the front of the leg, finally disappearing altogether. 

The altar with one knob in the shaft and small cup-shaped top is 
the type already known from some of the frescoes in the Palmyrene 
temple. In the temple of Aphlad itself, a small cup-shaped object 
attached to a cylindrical shaft, and made of faience was found. Near 
it was discovered an alabstron similar to that held in the left hand 
of the priest. Obviously then, the same instruments depicted in the 
relief were employed in the cult rites of the temple. 

Across the upper left face of the stone was cut the following inscrip- 
tion in letters 0.01—0.025 m. high. Inscription 416. 


THN A®EIAPYCIN This foundation 
TAYTH[N] IEPOY ADAAA of the sanctuary of 
AETOMENOY OEOY Aphlad, called god 
THC ANAO KQMHC of the village of Anath 
5 EYDPATOY ANEQHKEN on the Euphrates, . 
AAAAIABOC Adadiabos, the son 
ZABAIBWAOY TOY of Zabdibolos, son 
CIAAOI EYXHN of Silloi erected as 


YTIEP THC his vow in behalf of 
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10 CQJTHPIAC thesafety of himself, 
ye AYTOY his children and all 
KAI TEKNON his house. 
KAI TOY TIA[N]TOC 
OIKOY 


Between this inscription and the top of the alabastron is scratched 
with a point in letters 0.0075— 0.015 m. high (417). 


ATIONA 

i CEAE 
YKOC NEA 
BAIXOY 


L. 2. The nu here and in line 13 was omitted in the cutting. In the 
word °AgAod, the third and fourth letters are made with no sign of 
crossbar. “AgAad seems the preferable reading as the presence of both 
alpha and lambda is assured by other inscriptions and the name seems 
best interpreted as Apal-ad — Son of Ad (Hadad). 

L. 4. “AvaS is the modern Anah on the Euphrates, 50 miles down 
the river. It is mentioned in the list of stations of Isidorus of Charax. 

L. 6. Names formed from the name of the god Hadad are of course 
common. This particular combination occurs neither at Dura nor 
elsewhere. 

L. 7. This is the first occurrence of the name Zabdibolos at Dura, 
though it is well known elsewhere (Wuthnow, p. 48). 

L. 8. Johnson (Rep. II, D. 100) cites the name 21Aaios; Wuthnow 
gives DiAa (p. 109); and Justi (Jranisches Namenbuch, p. 301) Sili, and 
DIAAGKNS. 

Graffito. The abbreviation {i for pvno S97 seems to suggest this is much 
later, probably of the Roman period. 

L. 1. *ATroAA is probably part of a proper name. 

L. 2—3. The name Neabaichos is not known elsewhere. It is possible 
to regard Nea as beginning of the name Nearchos and divide it from 
Baichos, cf. above inscriptions 372 and 373 = 2é€AeuKos Nexpyovu. 

Thanks to the inscribed block (Pl. XX VI) found with the Aphlad 
statue, a block which is dated in 54 A. D. and which contains the 
name of the dedicant of the bas-relief we can date both inscriptions 
and the sanctuary with certainty to this year. The stone is gypsum, 
0.43 m. high, and 0.41 m. wide at the top (now at Damascus). The 
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face is marked off by incised lines into a square 0.33 m. on a side. 
Within this is cut in letters 0.01—0.025 m. high inscription 418 
(Squeeze and photograph). 


ETOYE EZTShOPHi SADA. Deaine 
AIOY K Ol YTIOTEFPAM twentieth day of 
MENO! ATIO THE ETAIPEIAL Gorpiaios. The 
ANHTEIPAN TON ANAPQNA undersigned mem- 
5 TOYTON ATIAAAAG)! GEO)! bers of the associ- 
BAPIBAFNAIOL PAXITINAIOY ation erected this 
NABOYELATIAOE ABETITIOY CABAI andron to the god 
CATILOL ZABAIBWAOY NABOYAAPAOL Aphlad)..7-¢% in 
@MAAAZZAXEIL ABOYIE ZABIAAAAAOY behalf of the safe- 
10 CLAAATIIE DAAAZAXEIC POYTTHE OXXANO* ty, of the general 
NABOYAZZANHE PAXITINAIOY GEO Seleucos, of them- 
TENHL ZABIAAAAAOY AAAAIAABOL selves and of their 
ZABAIBWAOY AAAAIOE ®AAAZAXEIL children. 


YTIEP THE CEAEYKOY ETPATH 
15 TOY KAI EAYTON KAI 
TEKN@N CQTHPIAL 


L. 3. The subscribers in the organization belong to six families. 
There are two sons of Rachimnaios, two of Zabdibolos, three of Pha- 
lazzacheis, and two of Zabidadados. In all but one case, one son of 
each family, probably the eldest and so head of the family, is mentioned 
first. The third son of Phalazzacheis is mentioned last. Perhaps Salamis, 
son of Phalazacheis, mentioned before Roumes, son of Ochchanos, 
belonged to a different branch of the family from Naboudaraos, son 
of Phalazzacheis or to an entirely different family whose name was 
spelled with single zeta. The names are all Semitic except for Theo- 
genes, an obviously Greek translation of a Semitic word, a fact the 
more surprising in view of many graffiti of Greeks scratched in the 
sanctuary. Many of the names are also new ones at Dura and one 
suspects that there was a closely knit group of foreigners in this section 
of the city. Since the god was imported from Anath, down the river, 
probably most of these families had come up to Dura from the south. 

L. 4. &vSpov seems to define more clearly the iepdv of the bas-relief. 
&vSpHv and d&vdpemv are commonly used in classical literature and 
in the Egyptian papyri as the men’s chamber in a private house. 
A recent inscription from Jerash mentions an d&vdpav which Jones 
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takes to be a passage.1® The &vSpav in Samos mentioned by Plutarch 
(Q. Gr. 303, 57) is either the men’s barracks or a banqueting hall. 
An inscription from Segesta (C. J. G. 5545), however, suggests that 
the room is part of the temple. At Dura it is clearly a sanctuary but 
one probably reserved for men. The fact that there was an association 
of men grouped about the cult of Aphlad may explain the low benches 
around the room, benches utilized for the convocations of this club. 

L. 5. It is interesting to notice the difference in spelling of the 
name of the god, this spelling going back more clearly to the origin 
of the name Apal-ados. The connection of Seds directly with the 
name clears up the translation of the relief, so that we may render it 
with certainty, “Aphlad, called god of Anath’’, not ‘“‘Aphlad, called 
a god, of Anath.” 

L. 6. Cumont found the name ’ABtyyivaios (97) “Servant of Ginai’’ 
and Johnson the name Bapywwaios (Rep. IJ, D. 81). Apparently here 
we have a combination of the two. — 

“Paxipvaios is not found elsewhere. 

L. 7. NaBouvoaydos is probably an alternate spelling for NaBouoaydos, 
a word composed of the name of the god Nafou and oaus, the sun. 

For ’ABéuyns, “father of the mother’’ see Cumont, p. 432. 

LaPSioayoos is probably for ZeBiS-capyoos — “given by the sun.” 

L. 8. ZaBSiBooAos “given by Baal”; compare ZaBd1v?]&Bou, Cumont 
p- 444. The name is common in Palmyra. 

NaBouSd&paos does not occur elsewhere. For names composed with 
“Nabou”’ at Palmyra see Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil, V1, 113, VII, 
339 ff; Lidzbarski, Handbuch, p. 320. 

L. 9. Daragzayeis does not occur elsewhere. 

*ABouis, the name occurs again but with double deta on graffito 438. 

ZaPiSadd5ou, alphas and deltas are not easily distinguished on the 
stone but we have here apparently the same name mentioned in 
Cumont (52, 57). 

L. 10. ZaAapis is probably a variation of the well known name 
ZdAuas (see Cumont, p. 368). 

‘Pouuns is probably the Nabataeen name ‘Powpas (Cumont, p. 445). 

Oxxavou does not occur elsewhere. Perhaps it is from the same root 
as Oyyxaioou (Wuthnow, p. 93). 

L. 11. NaBovazzavns contains the name of the god NofPou with a 
part of the name of the great goddess Azzav-aSKova. Perhaps *Agzav 
just means “great”? and the name signifies “Nabou is great’’. 

18 7, R.S., XX (1930), p. 43. 
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L. 12. ’ASaSiaSBos a misspelling for “ASaSiaBos, “Hadad gives”. 
Compare BeeAiaBos, NaBouiaBos, “laBoupdos, etc. 

‘The name of this individual found as the dedicant on the bas-relief 
allows us to date the piece of sculpture to this period, probably to the 
same year 54 A. D. . 

L. 14. This same Seleucus is mentioned in Cumont’s inscriptions 
116 and 118 of 60—61 A. D. and in an inscription from the temple 
of Palmyrene gods dated in 50—51 A. D. In one of these, only the 
title strategos is given, in the other two both the title strategos and that 
of epistates is mentioned. Cumont p. 424 gives the genealogy of the 
family and Johnson in Dura Studies shows that the office of strategos 
is hereditary. In this sixth campaign it was noticed that Cumont’s 
inscription 52, a dedication of Seleucus, son of Lysias, strategos and 
genearches was dated in 32—1 B. C. He then, was the grandfather of 
the holder of the title in 54 A. D. for Cumont’s inscription 118 mentions 
the father’s name Lysias. That the dedication of the Semitic association 
should be erected in behalf of Seleucus, shows that he was a man 
both of power and popularity. Perhaps due to his influence Dura 
attained the wealth reflected in the numerous temple dedications 


at this time.!® 


* * 
*k 


The date of the inscription is not the only evidence for dating the 
bas-relief in the early first century for striking parallels of style are 
found in art works of this same period. One remarks at once the 
similarity of the priest to the priests in the frescoes of Konon, dated 
in the second half of this century. There is the same position of the 
hands and feet, the same statuesque pose and the same treatment of 
neck and head. A striking difference between the two works, however, 
is found in the lengths of the bodies, those in the relief being short and 
stocky, while those in the frescoes are disproportionately long. In this 
respect some of the figures in the magnificent reliefs just discovered in 
Palmyra and dated in 32 A. D. come closer to the figures of the bas- 
relief than do the figures of the Konon frescoes. In the relief of the 
warrior gods, we have a close parallel in stature and in posture to 
our own Aphlad. Moreover though the Palmyrene figures have the 
Roman cuirass with cut at the waist, compared with the straight 
waist-line of Aphlad, other details, as the pleats, the fringes, the length, 


19 Note the same name Seleucus probably son of Nearchos scratched on the bas- 
relief of Aphlad, above no. 417. 
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even the relation of the length of the skirt to that of the undergarment 
are exactly the’same. In the reliefs of Palmyra, one finds also the same 
type of altar as in the Aphlad relief, and the same gesture of sacrifice. 
It is worth noticing that only part of the figures in the Palmyra relief 
have the short stocky stature of Aphlad, and that the rest approach 
in stature the priests of the Konon frescoes. Apparently this style of 
elongated body was already beginning to supplant the shorter type. 

A second most interesting parallel to the type of work in the Aphlad 
relief is afforded by the big tomb sculptures of Antiochus I (69—34 
B. C.) from Nimrud Dag in North Syria. In the portrait of the Persian 
ancestor of Antiochus himself is portrayed the same type of mustache 
and beard as that found in the relief of Aphlad,”° the beard portrayed 
in the same manner with undulating vertical lines curving slightly 
toward the center at the ends. The portrait has the same large head 
and short body. Around his neck the Persian wears a twisted torque 
set with ornamental stone, just as Aphlad wears the braided necklace 
and jewel. The head of the Persian is drawn in profile according to 
the Hellenistic preference, though his body is almost full front. Aphlad, 
like the figures in the Konon frescoes, faces full front in accordance 
with the Parthian style. 

These three groups of sculpture, the new reliefs from Palmyra, the 
reliefs in Nimrud Dag and the representation of Aphlad belong to 
the same school, a school which combines a survival of the eastern 
Hellenistic work with many elements of the Parthian art. The school 
is of great importance in three ways. Artistically it introduces the 
stiffness of Persian tradition, a stiffness which revivifies and strengthens 
the weak models of the late Hellenistic school. Historically it brings 
to the fore the new elements which played so large a part in deter- 
mining the later Byzantine conceptions. Locally both at Palmyra and 
Dura it established many conventions which survived for a long 
period. The long neck with horizontal folds, the iris made with con- 
centric circles, the lack of eyebrows all become a part of the Palmyrene 
and Durene traditions. It is on the tesserae of Palmyra that one finds 
the curious polos worn by Aphlad, with ribbons falling to either side. 
(See pp. 109 ff.) The preference for frontality, and a statuesque 
stiffness, almost hallmarks of the new Parthian influence was never 
lost either at Palmyra or at Dura. It is, then, these early reliefs which 
give the key to the understanding of art development at Dura, at 

20K. Humann und O. Puchstein, Denkmdler des Nimrud Dagh, Reisen in Kleinasien 
und Nordsyrien (Berlin, 1890), pl. XL. 
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Palmyra and in much of northern Syria and northern Mesopotamia 
as a whole. 

The identity of Aphlad presents a most interesting problem. Mr. 
Gadd of the British Museum was kind enough to point out to me that 
the name of the god was probably the name Apladda — ‘son of 
Adda (Hadad)’ mentioned in Assyrian records.” Since once the name 
is written Aplada ‘Son of Ad (Hadad)’ and since an eighth century 
document refers to the god in connection with the middle Euphrates 
region which includes the town of Anath, there seems to be no doubt 
but that this is the deity in question. Our own records give the name 
once as “AgAad, once as “Agadados and once as “AtraAados; the last 
being a remarkably accurate transcription. Nothing more is known 
of the god in Assyrian times. 

On the coast of Syria the son of Hadad was Aleyin, god of streams 
and of vegetation, the Ba’al of the earth.?* It cannot be purely coin- 
cidence that the great goddess Anat is represented as the sister of 
Aleyin, and that in our monument Aphlad is said to come from Anath, 
named after the great goddess. Albright believes®® that the worship 
of Anat in Palestine may have died out at a comparatively early date 
since names formed with ’Anat are curiously rare and nearly all are 
place names. On the other hand as he says (p. 87) “‘there can be little 
doubt that the middle Euphrates region was a center of the cult of 
"An- ’Anat, especially since one of its principal towns bore the name 
Hanat-Anat, 1. e. "Anat, modern Anah.” Our bas-relief shows that 
Aphlad was a great god. Apparently he was the great god of Anath, 
the Baal of Anath. That he should then be associated with Anath, 
the local goddess is more than probable. We shall discuss later the 
relation of the great goddess Azzanathkona, whose temple was found 
at Dura, with the goddess Anath. Suffice it to say now that the element 
‘Anath’ in the name must relate to the goddess or to the town. The 
Greeks of Dura called Azzanathkona Artemis. Anat, as Albright re- 
marks, (p. 83) was one of the great goddesses ‘who conceive but do 
not bear.’ She had then the characteristic of being both fecund and 
virgin at the same time, a characteristic common to most, if not all, 


21 Weissbach, Babylonische Miszellen, Nr. 4, Kol. III, Z. 2 ff. 

22 Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 165 ff. For the new material on 
Aleyin from the Ras Shamra tablets, see in the Revue de l’ Histoire des Religions, CV, 
Nos. 2—3 (1932), the excellent article of R. Dussaud. 

3 'W. F. Albright, “The Evolution of the West-Semitic Divinity ’An-’Anat-’Atta”’, 
A, j. S. L. L. January 1925, p. 84. 
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Asiatic goddesses. But if Azzanathkona was associated with Artemis, 
one expects some mention of a god corresponding to Apollo, brother 
of Artemis. Since on the coast one finds just this correspondence 
between Anat and Aleyin, son of Hadad, it is not too much to suppose 
that on the middle Euphrates where the cults of Anath and Aphlad 
were both powerful, the same realtionship was found. 

An extraordinary feature of the Aphlad relief is that the god stands 
on a pedestal adorned with eagle-griffins, animals usually associated 
with the sun. The stone pedestal adorned with animals or fantastic 
figures was of course common in Hittite art, and we have examples 
of lions, bulls and human headed lions on bases from Carchemish and 
Sinjirli.2* Hadad was of course usually portrayed with bulls and so 
we find him portrayed in the relief at Dura (Rep. I//, Pl. XIV). The 
Hittite Hadad, Teshub, however, is mounted on lions in the Sinjirli 
reliefs and in monuments from Tell Halaf. A bronze Syro-Hittite 
figurine in the British Museum (B. M. 105152) portrays the figure of 
a god, probably Hadad, standing on a lion. It is possible then to go 
half-way in explaining the lack of bulls in the representation of a son 
of Hadad. This explanation, however, does not go far enough. 

The famous Helios relief at Hatra?® depicts the rayed head of 
Helios flanked by eagles. On one side of these is portrayed the head of 
a bull, on the other side, the head of a second divinity, beside both of 
which stand winged eagle-griffins. Four more eagle-griffins flank two 
heads on either end of the relief. Sarre** remarks that the bust of the 
sun-god flanked with griffins is of exceptional interest because of the 
close relationship between these beasts and the later Sassanian drag- 
ons.?” It was this eagle-griffin with straight wings and bird head that 
became most popular in Hellenistic and Parthian times as opposed 
to the lion-griffin with curled wings, lion head, and horns of the Persian 
period.?* Hill remarks that this lion-griffin, associated by the Greeks 
with Persia,” and appearing on the coins of Alexander the Great, 
gives place entirely on coins to the eagle-griffin after 317—16 B. C. 
On Parthian and Sassanian gems the motif is common. Cumont re- 

24 Contenau, Manuel, III, Pls. 747, 748 and 756. 

25 Andrae, Haira, I, Pl. XI. 

26 Sarre, Die Kunst, p. 28—9. 

27 For the development in Sassanian times see H. Gliick, Die Bezden “‘Sasanidischen”’ 
Drachenreliefs (Constantinople, 1917). 

28 A. Furtwangler in Roscher’s Lexikon, ‘“‘Gryps’’, pp. 1742 ff. 

29 G. F. Hill, ‘““Alexander the Great and the Persian Lion-Gryphon,” 7. H. S., 
XLIII (1923), pp. 156 ff. | 
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cently published a gem from Emesa with intaglio of the Sun on an 
eagle with lion on one side, an eagle-griffin on the other. The first 
Cumont associates with Helios, the second with Apollo.®° Of exceptional 
interest is the relief of Zeus at Nimrud Dag for the god is seated in 
a chair whose arms are lion-griffins, and whose back supports two 
eagles. Since in the shrine of Aphlad we have the god supported by 
eagle-griffins, and find the representation of a bird-cult in the sanctuary, 
we may well see a direct relationship here to the conception of the 
supreme god at Nimrud Dag. In this detail also, then, the Parthian 
element seems evident in the Aphlad relief. 

When we review the evidence, the presumption seems strong that 
Parthian influence played an important part in the whole Aphlad 
cult. The little painted scene beside the niche reflects largely Parthian 
conceptions. The little altar placed before the niche is the pointed 
type so popular at Hatra and Parthian Assur. The corresponding 
temple (that of the Palmyrene gods) in the northwest corner of the 
city, stresses in its worship of Zeus-Baal, Iarhibol and Aglibol, just 
the three warrior gods which would be most acceptable to Parthian 
ideas, i. e. the god of heaven, the Sun and the Moon. The gods are 
Semitic but either the ones selected in the Palmyrene temple were 
chosen from the Semitic pantheon according to Persian ideas, or the 
Persian gods were given in the temple the Semitic names and some of 
the Semitic attributes. The same thing seems to have been the case in 
the temple of Aphlad. In this case the strong local god Aphlad is 
given characteristics derived from Persian ideas. He adopts the symbols 
of the god of the Sun and becomes associated with the winged griffins 
of the solar deity. Probably in spite of this he retained many of the 
characteristics of his father, Hadad, god of the thunder and the 
heavens. Perhaps it is on this last account that he wears the symbols 
of stars and planets on his breast, and does not bear the rayed crown, 
the attribute of the purely solar deity. Possibly the association of 
Aphlad with the sun assisted in identifying the great goddess of Anath 
with Artemis, sister of Apollo. 

On the niche and the west wall of the room a number of graffiti 
were inscribed as follows. 

419. On the face of the stand which supported the bas-relief of the 
god, in letters 0.005 m. high scratched with a point. 


30 Syria, VII (1926), p. 350. 
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MNHCOH ATIOAAWNIO[C] AEZIONIKOY KAI BAPAA 
ee KAI BO . OC 


Apollonios is a name very common at Dura but this is the first 
mention of Dexionikos. 

Bapadaéns occurs in Dura in inscription Rep. I, p. 46 (3). | 

The last name is not all at clear, but very possibly it begins with Boo. 

420. Along the south inside wall of the niche in letters-o.025 m. 
high scratched with a point and clear. 


TIATTIOAAAC =M(vnoSij) *AtroAAas 


Cumont (Inscription 40, line 8) reads M(vno9f) [‘H]Aid8[cpos 
Tlo[U *A}troAA[&]? | 
The letters in our graffito are clear and one must read the mu for 
an abbreviation of uvnoSfj and the name as ’AtroAAds with genitive 
*ATOAAG. 
421. Tracing. Face of niche, top a. Letters 0.01—0.02 m. made with 
point and clear. 
KAI CEAEYKOC 
ATIOAAO®ANOY 
KAI AICAMC 
KAI AYCANIAC AIOAGPOY 


The first part of this yynoSt inscription has been lost. In Cumont’s 
inscription 76, dated 123 A. D., the same name 2éAeukoc *ATroAAopdvous 
occurs. In our inscription the name of the father is given without the 
final sigma. If as is most probable the individual is the same he belongs 
to the great Seleucus-Lysanias family at Dura (See Cumont, p. 424). 

The name Lisams is common both at Palmyra and at Dura (H. 8, 
D. 99, etc... 

The first letters of the last word are very doubtful. On the plaster 
they seem to be mu-tau. One may restore tentatively A1loSa@pov. 

422. Face of niche, top 4. Letters 0.01 m. and far from clear. 


TIEMINHCOH YAA/S IC... 


The writer began to write the perfect form of the verb here, or 
wrote epsilon by mistake and began again. Unfortunately it is impos- 
sible to read the name satisfactorily. It begins certainly with vd8. 
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423. Tracing. Face of niche, top c. Letters 0.02—0.06 m. made with 


point and clear. : 
M CEAENEC NEAPXOY 


The letters are clear but the name ZeAeves does not occur elsewhere 
at Dura. Inside the southwest tower we find the name 2éAeukos Nec&pyou 
written twice (372 and 373). 

424. Tracing. Face of niche, left side a. Letters 0.01—0.015 m. 
made with point and clear. 


M ATIOAAOAWPOYC 
ATIOAAOAG)[POY 


The name ’AtroAAddmpos occurs in Cumont 122. Here we have an 
irregular nominative “AtroAAoSapous perhaps due to Roman influence. 

425. Tracing. Face of niche, left side 6 and c. Letters of (a) 0.0075 m. 
made with point and not clear. Letters of (b) 0.02 m. made with 
point and clear. 

(a) TON - - AAI . . AAAAOY 

(b) CIA 

(a) the name is not clear except that it is formed in part with the 
name of the god. 

(b) 21Aaios is found in D. 100, and the name 21Aa comes from 
Jerusalem (Wuthnow, p. 109). Apparently our name was never com- 
pletely written, for the four letters are deeply cut but have no suffix. 
Compare 21AAo1 in 416. 

426. Squeeze (Tracing Pl. XXXIV, 2). Face of niche, left side d. 
Letters 0.01—o0.02 m. made with point and clear. 


MNMNHC@H ABBOYIC AYCANIO[Y 
TOY COMAAAKOY TTIPOC TON 
A®AAAAON O€ON 


‘ABous is common in Egypt from the first to the fourth century A. D. 
and *ABouis occurs in el- ’Aondjeh (Revue Biblique, 1920, p. 113 ff.; 
Wuthnow, p. 10). “ABouis is found in 418. 

L. 2. We have at Dura NaBouydAayos (D. 32), “Nabou has counseled.” 
The name 2depos and 2oa1yos is well known in Syria, and Julia mother 
of Eiagabalus had the name Zoaipias. Perhaps here we have a combi- 
nation of the first part of this name with the common ending -yaAaKos. 
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L. 3. The use of trpds before the name of a god or gods is not un- 
common at Dura. Attention has already been paid to the variation 
of the name of Aphlad. The fact that Se6v is added each time means 
probably that the divinity was not very well known at Dura when 
the inscriptions were written. 

427. Tracing. Left face of niche. Letters made with point. 


M ALAC 


Cumont (27) found *Ayyaios, and Wuthnow (p. 11) cites “Ayns 
428. Tracing. Left face of niche near top. Letters 0.01—0.02 m. 
made with point. 
ETOYC ATT 
The year 69—70 A. D. 
429. Tracing. Right face of niche, a, top. Letters 5-10 mm. made 
with point. 
AAEZANAPOC 
CEAEYKOY 
TOY APTEMIAGWPOY 
EYPOTTAIOC 


These names are all well known in Dura, and I think the title 
Evportraios means the individual belongs to one of the leading families. 
This combination in one family, however, has not been found elsewhere 
at Dura. 

430. Tracing. Right face of niche, 5. Letters 0.015 m. made with 
point. A 

M ATIOAAQAWPOC 
EIAOYCI 


Apollodorus is of course well known but there appears to be no 
name corresponding to EiSouo1 except EiSatos (Wuthnow, p. 45). 
Perhaps we have here only the suffix. 

431. Right face of niche, c. Letters 0.03—0.06 m. sprawling, and 
doubtful. 

APXEA 
AOC 


The name is known at Dura (Cumont 62, H. 34) but the reading 
here is exceedingly doubtful. 
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432. South side of niche: hhetiors 0:0F aauaaiihy 02° m. made with point. 
- (a) ETOYC €2T : 
(b) ETOYC €2ZT 
- The year 365 of the Seleucid era, 53—4 of our own. 
433. South side of niche. Letters 5—10 mm. nies and not very clear. 


MI[NHC]OHC ZENOKPATHC BOHOEIAIOY TOY ZENOKPATOY 
TOY [BO]JHOEIAIOY EYPWIAIOC KAKMAOI TIPCKXOC 
TON OIAON KAI TIPOC seu 
Seaiarceae is well oe at Die For BonSasiou compare BénQos, 
BonSi10s5 and BonSoidns in Pape’s Ezgennamen. 
434. West wall of room, south of niche, written Rae the bird 
in the fresco. Letters 0.025—0.035 m. and all clear. 


IKAAI 


The same name occurs below in inscription 438. Apparently it is 
a nominative case. Cumont found the first part Ika --. in Inscrip- 
tion 40. 
435. West wall, south of fresco, a fragment. Letters 0.10 m. and 
fairly clear. 
KAI AACIAAA # A 


Fragments of several accounts or donations are scattered along the 
face of this wall. Here apparently we have part of one. The name 
Dasilla is not known elsewhere at Dura. 

436. West wall, north of fresco. Letters 0.06 m. 


KAI TIPOC 
OC AC . 


The zofa is not clear and rho may be a better reading. As the name 
Karpros does not occur, however, and since the use of tpés with a 
proper name is frequent it seems better to take this as a fragment of 
an account similar to that of 438. 

437. West wall, below fresco. Letters 0.03—0.035 m. 


-BAEICAPH BAPIC AABAH 
ZABINH 
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The second zoéa is not clear and should perhaps be read as eta. ZaPewwas 
and ZaBiva&s both occur at Dura. For the other names, -however, I have 
been able to find no parallels. Probably they are names of. women. 

438. West wall, below fresco. Letters 0.005—0.015 m. 


TIPOC APOIAC Z 

“-IKAAI TIPOC CABAY | 
AAOYA 15. TONIOY AYTOC 
TIPOC AAAMANXAAA « A 
TIPOC PAHAAAOL « A 
TIPOC CAAIDA ABOYIC x BI 


Two of these names “ABouis and ’Ika&i occur again in the shrine 
of Aphlad. “PatjSad5os is common at Dura with the spellings ‘Payei&- 
Sados (Cumont, 440) and ‘Paynd&dados (D. 60). The rest of the names 
are unknown. 

The names are in the nominative as Pandados shows. Ipds would 
be appropriate with either genitive or accusative, meaning (received) 
“from” or (contributed) “‘in behalf of”’ the individual. The phraseology 
is, however, unusual. Perhaps, as Prof. Rostovtzeff eee 75PO5 stands 
for TTPOCKUVUG. 

439. West wall, beneath fresco. Letters 0.02—0.05 m. and poorly 
written. 

BADAAAAA 
AAOQAPBA # E KAI AC 


Close beside this graffito is drawn with point the crude ee of 
a man in straight chiton and with left hand on hip. 
440. West wall, north of fresco. Letters 0.01—0.02 m. and not very 
clear. = 
MHNOC ..--- 
APTEMICIOY AK 
MAAIXAAEOL 
KOAION # IO 
BOAA® KAI EAOC 
OAKNEOL © 


The twenty-fourth day of the month Artemisios. 
L. 3. MaA1yaSos is a common Semitic name and yen opty the 
epsilon should be read as theta. 
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L. 4. Ko81ov perhaps for k@diov ‘skin.’ 
441. West wall, just above top of fresco. Letters 0.02—0.03 m. and 
well drawn. 


bh KAAAICTPATOC 


The name is found also in Cumont’s Inscription 43. 
442. Tracing. Face of bench along west wall, south of niche. Letters 
0.0I—0.015 m. cut deeply with point. 





“Etous cot’ pnvos Aiou vouunvidos 


The year 376 of the Seleucid era, 64 of our own, the month of Dios, 
the time of the new moon. That is the beginning of Dios which was 
at Dura the second month of the year. (See Johnson, Dura Studies for 
discussion of the calendar.) 

443. Tracing. North side of niche just above graffito of two figures. 
Letters 0.015 m. 


ZEBINO[L 


The reading is not very clear, for the epsilon is more like a rho and 
the omicron more like a sigma. The restoration of ZeBivos, however, 
seems the only plausible one. 

444. Tracing. West wall, north of niche. Letters 0.01—o0.015 m. and 
clear. 

M AQHNOAWPOC OY 
AQHNOAWPO[Y 


One of the very common names at Dura though not occurring 
elsewhere for both father and son. 

445. Tracing. West wall, north of niche. Letters 0.03—0.035 m. and 
sprawling. 


M CEAEYKOC 


Mu for pvno9F as in 420. 
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446. A fragment of pottery had written in red ink the letters 0.02 
to 0.025 m. high. 
ZEB 


The word is evidently a name, and this beginning probably part 
of ZeBiS “given by”? a very common one in Dura. 
447. On a fragment of pottery was written in ink letters 0.0125 to 
0.02 m. high 
BOYB 


Cumont, parchment VII, 14, has the name BotBas. 

On the left face of the niche through the inscription of Abouis, son 
of Lisams are drawn two curious figures (Pl. XXXIV, 2). They are 
two men dressed in long robes and Persian trousers, both portrayed 
in the same position with left hand raised in front of the face, the 
right bent up so as almost to touch the top of the neck. They advance 
apparently right, that is toward the image of the god. The robes are 
longer and fuller than the jacket of the Parthians, and are not caught 
at the belt. One may compare them with the robe of the camel driver 
on the Parthian altar found in this same temple during the 1929—30 
campaign, and with the robes of figures hammered in the stone in the 
tower of the Palmyrene temple. The hair is bound up high on the 
head in a fashion similar to that of the Persian on the Parthian altar. 
One might interpret the gesture as one of adoration except that in 
this attitude it is usually the right hand which is held up. Differing 
from most of the graffiti in Dura the face is given in profile even 
though the body is full front. 

On the north side of the niche is drawn a graffito representing two 
figures close together (Pl. XX XV, 1). Both are female figures clad in 
long double skirts, the outer one laced up the front (or with band of 
embroidery), the under one appearing just at the feet and apparently 
pleated. One of the figures plays the double flute and the other with 
arms pressed against the chest holds a box, probably the cymbals or 
the tambourine. They form, of course, the pair of musicians so well 
known in the eastern cults. One may compare them with the little 
figurine showing the same type of figures found by Loftus,*! and the 
figurines of the same kind exhibited in almost every museum of eastern 
art. Remarkable in our own representation is the extremely high head- 

31 W. K. Loftus, Travels and Researches in Chaldea and Susiana (London, 1857), 
Deceit. 
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dress, apparently a turban wound round and round above the head. 
A figure of a woman with somewhat similar high headdress Loftus 
attributes to the Parthian period.*? In Dura, the graffito of Nike from 
B 8, H 4 already described seems to wear the same type of headdress. 
Worthy of remark are the ribbons which hang down on either side 
of the musicians’ heads. The lines may represent curls but the hair 
seems pretty thoroughly concealed, and the headdress of Aphlad with 
ribbons to either side, makes plausible the theory that we have the 
same arrangement here. Perhaps this high headdress is derived from 
the Hittites for the great figures of the gods before the palace at Tell 
Halaf have high conical hats or turbans of about the same form.®* At 
any rate this type of headdress seems common in the Parthian period 
for it is represented also in a drawing on pottery from Parthian Assur.™ 

On the west wall just north of the niche the same two figures are 
drawn. Unfortunately a break across the top does not allow us to see 
the headdress. Otherwise the figures are clad as are those just described, 
and have the same position. Beside them stands a third female attend- 
ant in a similar dress. She wears on her head the same high turban 
found in the other graffito, and apparently she holds something close 
to the chest with the right hand. As the figures are all three of the 
same height and drawn close together, it is probable that we have 
here three musicians, perhaps two with flutes and one with cymbals. 
Isaac of Antioch states that in his day Baalshamin was still f€ted with 
tambourines and hornes at Nisibis.*° 

During the excavation of the temple, part of a female terra-cotta 
figurine and two small terra-cotta plaques were found. The first is a 
female head 0.12 by 0.07 by 0.05 m. The head evidently made part 
of a small statue for the clay at the bottom of the piece is molded to 
fit into the torso (Pl. XVI, 4). A veil falls from the middle of the 

32 [bid., 214. Compare the reclining figure with high turban of 100 B. C. (B. M.C. 
117, 943), E. Douglas Van Buren, Clay Figurines of Babylonia and Assyria (New Haven, 
1930), Fig. 80. 

33 Max Freiherr v. Oppenheim, Der Tell Halaf (Leipzig, 1931), p. 114 and 
Frontispiece. 

34 Andrae and Lenzen, Die Partherstadt Assur, Taf. 60, a. A Hittite mold, now in 
the Ashmolean museum shows two figures with this same headdress divided into 
horizontal bands. 

35 Isaac Ant., ed. Bickell I, p. 209, 78 ff. For sacred dances in the temples see 
Cumont, Fouilles, pp. 202—3, and for references, Cumont, Rel. Or. (4th Ed.), p. 251, 
n. 6 and p. 253 n. 25. Cf. Jalabert et Mouterde, Inscrip. de Syrie, I, 161 and note. 


Cumont calls attention to the Syrian dancers (sambucistriae) in Rome in 187 B. 
C. (Livy, XX XIX, 6.) 
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head to the shoulders coming in close to the neck in the early Palmy- 
rene style. Two round knobs, probably ornaments, are molded just 
above the forehead. The forehead itself instead of being almost vertical 
turns back sharply half way between eyes and hair. The eyes, wide 
and round, are bordered by a very heavy upper lid. A slight incision 
marks the pupil just below the upper lid. Cheeks are quite well mod- 
elled though with no details of drawing. Mouth and chin are partly 
broken but even from what remains one can see that the chin must 
have been most prominent and forceful. The back of the head shows 
the marks of the fingers which have pressed the clay into the mold. 
One may assign the piece through comparison with work at Palmyra 
to the late first or early second century A. D., but it is impossible to 
identify it definitely as head of goddess or individual for both are com- 
monly represented with veils, and hair ornaments would be appro- 
priate to either. Not improbably, however, it made part of a statue 
of Atargatis with raised right hand. Its presence in the shrine of Aphlad 
suggests that the sanctuary was devoted to two divinities, a male 
(Aphlad) and a female, a suggestion given some weight by the fresco 
fragments which showed female heads from Naos 2, and the possibility 
that the inscription fragment found in the 1929—30 campaign (Rep. 
III, p. 58) bears the names of Apollo and Artemis. | 

A little round plaque (now at Yale) 0.055 m. in diameter portrayed 
the bust of a bearded god (Pl. XXII, 3). The thick mat of hair circles 
the head and comes low over the forehead. Short incisions marked 
hair and beard but apparently there were no curls. Details of eyes 
and nose have almost disappeared but from the general appearance, 
one judges that they were quite well drawn. Two folds of the chiton 
around the neck are represented one with an angular turn, the other 
rounded in semicircular form. The hands are held on the chest and 
each grasps a six pointed thunderbolt, the thunderbolts represented 
with a central straight rod, and two undulating lines ending in points. 
The upper points reach up over the shoulder. Apparently in the mold 
a little border was represented, but in the model this is only apparent 
for a short distance to the figure’s right. The god with the thunderbolt 
one takes, of course, to be Hadad. The question is, however, whether 
the son of Hadad, Aphlad, to whom the temple was dedicated was 
not sometimes armed with the weapons of his father. We have seen 
already that Aphlad is associated apparently with both the sun and 
the heavens as a whole. Possibly then, this little plaque can give us 
a clue to the object held in the right hand of Aphlad. The remains 
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of the object in the hands of Aphlad are, however, so small that little 
support can be obtained in the sculpture to support the theory that 
he held the thunderbolt in his right hand. 

Probably from the same mold which fashioned the plaque found 
in room K of the priests house (Rep. III, p. 84), comes a little plaque 
0.055 by 0.06 by 0.01 m. of a Parthian warrior with sun and moon 
over the shoulders. As in most of these models details of drawing are 
obscured. A great mass of hair aureoles the oval, bearded face. Per- 
haps it is not fair in so small a figure to remark that the nose is too 
long, the forehead too low, and the eyes scarcely marked. The figure 
is clad in a close-fitting garment which comes up close to the neck 
and reaches to the elbow. Folds are made with parallel lines placed 
close together and giving a quilted effect. The left hand grasps the 
hilt of the sword across the stomach. One sees the knob of the hilt 
on one side of the hand, the blade running out to the right almost 
perpendicular to the line of the body. The right hand is bent at the 
elbow and apparently points to the right. Since a little border runs 
around the plaque, at first sight the warrior appears to hold a spear. 
More probably he simply points to the right. Above the right shoulder 
is the crescent moon and above the left the sun (or a star) in the shape 
of a ball, slightly more oval than round. I have nothing to add to the 
discussion of these pieces I wrote for the Third Report (Rep. III, 
pp. 84 ff.) except to call attention to the similarity of this figure to 
that on the Parthian altar found in this same temple (zbzd., pp. 88 ff.). 

The rather nicely cut stone of a ring with face 0.001 by 0.008 m. 
(now at Yale) found in the débris along the walls in the southwest 
angle portrays Artemis with bow and dog. The dog at her feet leaps 
forward in pursuit of the quarry. Artemis advances right, grasps the 
bow in her outstretched left hand, and reaches over her shoulder with 
the right to extract an arrow from the quiver. She wears a short skirt 
and a chiton from which two ribbons float out to the left. Around her 
head is bound apparently a crown or garland. The face is in profile, 
ample proof that the work is not of local manufacture. Probably it 
belongs to the Roman period. Since the stone is of a type common in 
finger rings, its presence in the temple can lend little or no weight to the 
argument that part of the temple was dedicated to the worship of the 
goddess. It is.a curious coincidence, however, that the representation of 
Artemis should be found just where a sanctuary of hers may have lain. 


V. 
THE TEMPLE OF AZZANATHKONA 


I. GENERAL HISTORY 
BY C. HOPKINS 


One of the surprises of this season was the discovery of the Temple 
of Azzanathkona (pl. III.) behind the praetorium and one of the most 
interesting studies was to attempt to reconstruct chronologically the 
steps in its growth. To this study the discovery of several dates brings 
essential assistance. The salle aux gradins because its earliest step bears the 
date 12—13A.D.must have been constructed just at the beginning of our 
era. The little stele of Heliodorus in situ above the door of room 12 places 
the construction of at least the south wall of this room in the year 153. 
Finally the dedication to Artemis-Azzanathkona found just before the 
doorway of rooms D 8 and 9g (block E 7) indicates the completion of these 
rooms exactly one year after the earthquake, the month Dios, 161 A. D. 

Except for these dated rooms, however, it is very difficult to be sure 
of periods of construction or even of a definite sequence for in some 
parts the walls made of mud brick and plaster are largely destroyed; 
in others, groups of rooms are almost entirely separated from the rest 
so that there is no linking of one wall to another to assist us. A most 
interesting question is presented in the relative chronology of temple 
rooms and circuit wall. The wall on the north side of room W 3 is 
made of well cut gypsum stones laid in the regular manner. The end 
of this wall projects to the west, has been obviously cut off short and 
supplemented with a patched up wall of small irregular stones and 
rubble which cuts off a corner of room W 3 and links with the wall 
of rubble and small stones which now limits the temple area, between 
rooms W 7 and g. It is noticeable that if the wall of regular stones 
continued west it would join the wall similarly made north of room 18. 
Since the side walls of this section behind 18 are also constructed in 
quite a different manner from the north wall and do not link with it, 
it seems conclusive that at some time the stone wall collapsed probably 
with parts of the foundation beneath, that at that time new sections 
hastily built were crowded into the temple area and that short side 
walls were erected to bring the different sections together. If, as seems 
likely, the temple area had reached to the enceinte wall in the early 
period, the loss of a good portion of the north side of the precinct 
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must have necessitated a rearrangement of the chambers about the 
court. It is this rearrangement which brings an added element into 
our consideration of chronology. 

Before entering, however, into a discussion of this difficult phase, 
we must consider the arrangement of the temple as a whole. There 
are obviously two chief sanctuaries: the pronaos and naos, rooms D 3 
and 5, and the salle aux gradins with the little sanctuary beyond it 
(rooms W g and 10). The main entrance of the temple to the east 
lies in front of the entrance to room D a2, and the chief altar in the 
court is immediately in front of the room series 2—3—5. This sanctuary 
then must have been the principal one in the temple area and the 
oldest if there was a difference in date between the two. If the precinct 
as a whole was divided into two centers of worship, they were as far 
as we can tell from our evidence both dedicated to Artemis-Azzanath- 
kona for a little dedication of 34 A. D. from the salle aux gradins contains 
the single word, Azzanathkona written at the bottom, and the longer 
stele of 161 from rooms D 8 and 9 gives us the whole name Artemis- 
Azzanathkona. 

We know of two other salle aux gradins in Dura one in the Temple 
of Artemis the other in that of Atargatis-Hadad, both built in the 
same period of the city’s history as that of Azzanathkona, 7. e. close 
to the beginning of our era. In both the Temple of Artemis and that 
of Atargatis, however, the salle aux gradins made the pronaos to the 
principal shrine and one expects that the same would be true for the 
temple of Azzanathkona. One remarks that the front of the salle aux 
gradins is by no means on a line with the front of the series D 2, 3, 5. 
If the two buildings had been constructed at the same time one might 
have expected them to be equally distant from the main entrance. 
If the circuit wall at the back of W 12, 13 and 14, however, is in its 
original position, the forward position of rooms W g and 10 might 
well be accounted for by the desire for side rooms along the great 
city wall. 

In form both sanctuaries are very much the same, with a pronaos 
whose length is perpendicular to the axis, and a naos the length of 
whose walls on either side of the door is not the same due to the intro- 
duction of a little chamber at one end. This arrangement is the same 
as that of the sanctuary of Artemis, and Cumont has already called 
attention to the resemblance with the temple of E’Makh at Babylon 
(Cumont, Fouilles, p. 34). 

One must note in passing how many temples were constructed in 
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the century about the beginning of our era, the Temple of Artemis 
about 32 B.-G., the Temple of Azzanathkona by 12—13 A. D., the 
Temple of Aphlad before 53 A. D. and the Palmyrene temple before 
55 A. D. The dates given are all dates found in the respective sanctuaries 
and show that the precinct had at least been dedicated to the god 
at that time. This then must have been a period of great prosperity. 
Perhaps so many new temples are due simply to the introduction of 
many new elements in the population at this time, and the desire of 
each group to establish its own cult. One cannot help but believe, 
however, that also at this time a larger city scheme was adopted giving 
new room for sacred precincts. Especially significant, it seems to me, 
is the fact that both the Temple of Aphlad in the southwest angle of 
the enceinte wall and the Temple of Palmyrene Gods in the northwest 
corner date from the middle of the first century. Now we have also 
the Temple of Azzanathkona not far from the Temple of the Palmyrene 
Gods and abutting the fortifications. The inference is strong that it 
was not long before this period that the great wall was built around 
the growing city. 

Whatever may be the relation of the temple to the walls, however, 
one may presume that the room series D 2, 3, 5 and W g—10 were 
constructed about the beginning of our era and that at that time, 
there was a precinct wall and perhaps some side chambers about the 
court. The first of these side chambers may have been rooms D 6 and 
7 for the south wall of room D 8 does not link with the south and west 
walls of D 7. At the other side of the temple the west and north walls 
of room W 13 have plaster very much more weathered than the other 
two walls. This may be merely the under coat of plaster but the graffiti 
suggest that it was used for some time as the outer covering and there 
are no signs of any later plaster coats. Apparently the west and north 
sides were exposed to the weather for some time, and it seems plausible 
that this corner made an angle in the open court before the rooms 
were constructed. 

This brings us to the problem of the chronological relation between 
wall and temple. The date of the construction of the city wall is by 
no means certain, but it seems most probable that it was built at least 
as early as the beginning of our era. If the wall had not been constructed 
when our temple was about to be built in 12—13 A. D., it seems 
hard to believe that the dedicants would have chosen such a distant 
spot from the main center, and one so open to attack in case of raids. 
Secondly, the natural boundary on the north for the temple precinct is 
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the edge of the wadi, and the city wall once constructed would form 
an excellent boundary for temple territory. As has already been said, 
however, when the wall was new it probably ran in a straight line 
from the north side of W 1 to the north side of W 18. At that time, 
therefore, there would be room for side chambers along the wall 
between these two points. A change in the position of the wall behind 
rooms W 12—14—13, however, is more doubtful. It is true that the 
short wall which links the part behind these rooms with the section 
behind 18 is composed of small stones and rubble reinforced with earth 
inside. On the other hand, the lower courses of the section behind 
rooms 12—14—13 just as that on the north side of 18 are regularly 
laid and well constructed of large gypsum blocks. One may presume, 
therefore, that it was the small link between these two sections which 
was reconstructed, and that this was built more or less in the same 
place as the former wall, rather than that thewhole position of this section 
of the wall had been changed. 

We have, in fact, good reason to believe that a particular cata- 
strophe considerably altered some parts of the city, for an inscription 
of 160 A. D. tells of a great earthquake which shook the district. It 
may be only chance that this stele was erected in the Palmyrene temple, 
but it may well be that this quarter of the city was most strongly 
affected. In such a case it is not difficult to explain the fall and rebuild- 
ing of certain portions of the wall patching together portions of the 
old wall which remained. 

In the Temple of Azzanathkona itself we find that two rooms at 
least, D 8 and 9 were erected just after the earthquake, having been 
dedicated in 161 A. D. Perhaps these rooms replaced side chambers 
on the north side that had been destroyed with the falling of the wall. 

According to the only evidence we have, the inscription of Helio- 
dorus, room W 12 was built in 153 A. D. The south wall of this room 
links with the south wall of 14, so that the two must have been construct- 
ed together. At that time room 13 may well have been already standing 
for many years. The only exit from this room is the door into room 
W 14.1 The doorway is very well built with door-posts most like those 
represented in the frescoes of the Palmyrene temple. Conclusions about 
the date of this room must rest upon the evidence of this door; whether 


1 There is some evidence that the south wall of 13 was first built on a line with 
the south walls of rooms 12—14 and afterwards pushed forward. If that was the 
case it was of course possible for a doorway to have been formerly placed in the 
south wall. See below under Room 13. 
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this ornamental entrance was an inner one or first opened directly 
into the court.As room 14 was an open one, apparently used for scribes, 
I am inclined to believe that the entrance to W 13 made originally 
one of the ornaments of the court and that therefore the room should 
antedate W 14 and 12. 

Since room W 12 is so much later than the sanctuaries, the naos 
and pronaos W g—10 could not have been moved forward to allow 
for it. For this forward position of W g and 10, however, the angle 
of the city wall not far behind seems sufficient reason, the precinct 
as a whole being very much wider in the western half. For the moment 
then, we may accept the two sanctuaries as part of the earliest con- 
struction bounded on the north by the circuit wall running from the 
north side of W 1 straight to the north side of W 18, then behind the 
later rooms W 12 and 14 to make the angle in the northwest corner 
of W 13. 

Qn the east the original wall was undoubtedly that whose west 
section makes the east wall of D 6, for in this wall the principal en- 
trance to the temple was built. Just where this wall reached the forti- 
fications is not clear. Room W 7 is evidently very late in construction 
for the rebuilt city wall runs under one corner. The south wall of the 
room, however, is a double one, formed by the actual room wall on 
this side being built against an earlier temple wall. Even this earlier 
wall, however, does not seem to go back to a very early period for 
it is part of the wall bounding room 3 on the south and east, and has 
the same foundation. level as the south wall of room W 1, a wall 
constructed in Roman times according to the evidence of pottery 
beneath its foundations. Very possibly then room W 11 was the limit 
of the precinct wall at this corner and the space between room W 11 
and the fortifications was left open for military reasons. If this were 
so it would help to explain the position of the sanctuary W 9—10, 
whose rooms face toward just this corner of the court. . 

One might add that rooms W 18 and 20 on the north side of the 
temple were probably both late for both are bounded in part by late 
sections of the city wall. Very little now remains of room W 20 except 
the doorway, for much of its wall has fallen down the ,wadi. 

The results of the study are by no means conclusive, but tentatively 
we may suggest the steps of development as follows: in group one, 
as the earliest constructions, the two sanctuaries and.a precinct wall 
whose angles included: the space of rooms W. 13 and 3 and D6 plus 
the corridor just east of 6, but which didnot include chambers D 8, 
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g, 10 and 11; in group two certain of the side chambers in which 
should be included those between rooms W 1 and W 18 later lost in 
the earthquake, certainly D 6 and 7 which must have been from their 
prominent position some of the first built and room W13, with its 
ornamental doorway facing the court. Group three would comprise 
only rooms D 12 and D 14 and these two we can allocate definitely 
to 153 A. D. The earthquake cutting off a part of the plateau on the 
north side of the temple precinct, caused the circuit wall to be shifted 
to the south and eliminated what rooms there were between W 1 and 
W 18. The last group of constructions would include all the sections 
built after this time, first the rooms D 8 and g in 161 A. D., secondly 
either at this time or later room W 7, and the staircase which partly 
blocks the entrance to room 18. 

Perhaps before these last changes a different arrangement had been 
made in the rear of the temple in and around W 15. At some time 
the original small doorway opening into the court on the east side 
of W 15 had been blocked up and a very wide entrance just to the 
north of it substituted in its place. This was due to the cutting through 
of the rear wall to make an entrance to the temple precinct on the 
side of the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods and the Tower of the 
Archers. When this was constructed the south wall of W 13 had no 
doorway. Perhaps formerly this south wall had had a doorway, or 
perhaps it had been left open on the south side as was room W 14. 
A pilaster in the south corner of the west wall of room W 19 still remains. 
It is in line with the front walls of W 14 and 13 and very probably 
before W 15 was completed, rooms W 13, 14 and 12 made one unit 
with their south walls on the same line. 

Before the city was destroyed many of the rooms were partly blocked 
with mud brick to strengthen the ramparts. A wall of mud brick 1.30 m. 
thick was run through the salle aux gradins almost to the altars and 
bas-relief, then the rest of the north side was filled with débris. A thin 
mud brick wall was then run across the open end of W 14 thus cutting 
off W 13 as well as 14, and the doorway of W 12 was blocked. Probably 
the heavy wall along the circuit fortifications between W 7 and W 9 
was erected at the same time. All these, however, were probably very 
late, constructed in connection with the other mud brick reinforcements 
to the city wall, in order to withstand the attack of the Persians. 

The chief entrance to the temple lay on Street E. When the street 
was blocked by the praetorium, a short approach was constructed from 
the continuation of Street F. 
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Il. DETAILS OF INDIVIDUAL ROOMS 
BY C. HOPKINS 


Room D 1. 


The chief altar 1.44 m. by 0.90 m. possibly originally square 
1.44. m. on a side stood in this open court between the entrance to the 
temple and the door of room D 2. The altar was built of rubble and 
except for the foundations is almost entirely destroyed. Probably 
it was much the same as that in the Temple of Atargatis for in this 
latter also there are no remains of steps leading up to the top. 

The only finds were two bronze pendants E. 1164 (En. 717) and 


BE. 1355 (En. 779). 
Room D 2. 


An altar shaped like a short thick column 0.59 m. high was found 
near the north door of this room. The top, 0.40 m. in diameter, was 
unmarked by fire. Just below the top there was left in relief a band 
of stone 0.03 m. wide and 0.065 m. high ornamented with a molding 
pattern. A variation of the same type of pattern adorns the base. Since 
a large plaster mortar was discovered in the south half, however, it 
is probable that the room served merely as a useful anteroom, certainly 
not as a chamber dedicated wholly to sacred purposes. That part of 
the west wall which separates the room from the corridor D 10 was 
evidently a late addition for its foundation is of baked brick. These 
same Roman bricks are laid beneath the north door. One remarks 
that when the wall separating room 2 and room 10 was built, a doorway 
was constructed. Later this was blocked. 


Room D 3. 


The door between D 2 and D 3, though of a type common at Dura, 
is worthy of note for it seems to explain the screen of stone which 
made a part of certain doors in the praetorium. It was composed of 
two panels, that to the right as one entered being considerably larger 
than the other. One entered only through this larger section as the 
marks on the sill showed, while the smaller panel remained closed, 
fixed in place. The door was locked by a bar behind, which fitted 
into a hole in the wall. Probably the stone screens fixed in place and 
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occupying a third or more of certain doorways in the praetorium made 
part of the same type of double door. In room D g was found the bronze 
wing of a bird very nicely cut, and the small bronze leg of a stand. 
The bird’s wing recalls the fact that a bird, probably a dove was 
represented in the pediment of the temple in the relief of Azzanathkona. 


Room D 5. 


Just opposite the doorway stood the rubble altar 0.95 m. by 0.83 
by 0.66 m. high. The altar is partly hollow just as is that in the Temple 
of Hadad and Atargatis. The cavity with opening on the south side 
probably held some of the ornaments of the god and the more valuable 
vessels for sacrifice. Nothing of these, however, remained. The top of 
the altar was only 0.10 m. below the surface of the ground, a fact 
which explains the disappearance of the stone slab which must have 
covered it. Part of this may have been the pieces of stone slab found 
between altar and doorway and marked with fastenings of bronze 
bolts. The stone was very fragile and crumbled to pieces before it could 
be removed. A fresco adorned the north end of the west wall, for several 
fragments very much weathered were found in the débris. In one large 
piece one could discern the outlines of a man’s head. The face was the 
usual red brown; the narrow band of hair, black; the background, 
yellow. The rounds for beam-ends in the plaster immediately above 
the painted head, showed that there had been no attempt to conceal 
the ceiling beams. Just beside the face in black letters against the yellow 
background could be read the name of this priest ’A]tr[oA]Aa[v]ios 
[A&S]Sou.2 Through these black letters the same name was scratched 
with a point, perhaps as a guide to the painter.’ Features of the face and 
details of drawing had been quite obliterated but the painting in general 
style seemed to be of the Roman period. A final interesting feature 
was discovered in the last cleaning. This was the presence in the floor 
of two small holes, one on either side of the altar, a quarter and a third 
of a meter to the front, 0.77 and 0.34 m. from the sides of the altar. 
As they were only a few centimeters (0.065 and 0.07 by 0.05 m.) in 
diameter they were obviously designed to hold small poles. Possibly 


2 448 a. Letters 0.0175—0.025 m. high, written in two lines. vert; 
| 8 448 b. Letters 0.0075 m. AJTOAAWNIOC A[AAAO]JY. This graffito helps us to 
establish the name of the father. We know that the name begins with delta, ends in 
Sou, and that there are probably two letters missing in the middle. Cumont, 14, 27, 
has Ad&dda. Apollonios is of course a common name. 
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these supported standards such as those we see beside altars on the 
Parthian coins.-A larger hole in the floor some 0.20 m. in diameter cut 
in the north section of the room was probably designed to fix an altar or 
statue base in place. 


Room D 4. 


This little sideroom has the same type of strong plaster floor that 
room 5 contains. Nothing was found in it except one coin. Its presence 
was most interesting for little side rooms beside the naos were features 
of both the Temple of Artemis and that of Atargatis. For the similarity 
of arrangements in these temples with the temple of E-Makh in Babylon 
see Cumont, pp. 34 ff. and the excellent article by Bellinger “The 
Temples at Dura-Europos and certain early churches.” (Seminarium 
Kondakovianum, 1V [1931], pp. 173 ff.). It is worth remark here that 
our own temple with one little side room instead of two and the corridor 
behind the naos and pronaos follows even more closely the plan of the 
Babylonian temple than do the other sanctuaries at Dura. 


Room D 6. 


As one entered the main gate of the temple one saw on one’s left 
a large side chamber D 6 with a doorway over four meters in width. 
Through the doorway one could see the niche or naiskos against the 
west wall, the foundations of whose posts still remain. This contained 
probably the statue of the divinity, just as did the little niche similarly 
placed in room K of the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods. Just as the 
wall about the niche in room K was adorned with a great fresco, so 
this room also had a great picture, many fragments of which were 
recovered. The picture represented apparently two men, one of whom 
at least was clad in a lorica squamata. The clothing and flesh is represent- 
ed in pink and red shades against a dark green background. On the 
background as a whole were scratched many graffiti in Greek usually 
with the upvno9f formula abbreviated to fj. From this abbreviation as 
well as from the general style of the picture I judge the work to be 
late. Nothing was found in the room except the fragments of fresco, 
but one notices the bench running along the west wall and the east 
corner of the south wall from the niche to the end of the room. 

The inscription of incised letters filled with red paint, an inscription 
which must have contained the dedication of the painting read as 
follows: 
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449. Photograph. Letters of first line 0.035 m. of succeeding lines 
0.0I—0.03 m. 
IH 
YTTIEPBEPET 
AlOY IH 
. - CAAAB . . CAYTO[C 
5 . EPWEAOQN 
. . A ETE 
- -H KIBHAO[C]JENO[IHCEN 
YIO 
Al 


Another fragment gives the reading A 


The year is missing but the name of the month seems complete. 
In the fourth line is written apparently the name of the dedicant 
followed by attdés. One expects, therefore, that not very much is lost 
on the left side of the graffito. In spite of this the meaning is far from 
_ clear. Perhaps the éA9av refers to the completion of a successful journey. 
In the last fairly complete line I have supplied étro[inoev before which 
should be written the name of the painter. The difficulty is that this 
mention of the artist is usually at the end and there remain fragments 
of at least two more lines. Perhaps a better explanation is to take 
éTroinoev in connection with the dedicant and refer the last two lines 
to such a formula as Uttép Tijs ExutToU Kai vidv Kai oikou owtnpias. 

450. The graffiti scratched with point through the green background 
of the painting are 

a) Fragment in two pieces measuring together 0.45 by 0.20 m. 
Letters 0.03 m. high 

& CEA[E]YKOC 
KAI OANATEINWC 
KG)N 


cavayeiv@okey for dvayivackwv 


b) On the same fragment scratched between the first two lines in 
letters 0.01 m. high 
AQHNOAGWP 
OL 


c) Fragment in two pieces, measuring together 0.15 by 0.18 m. 
Letters 0.01 m. high 
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CEAEYKO 
a 


d) Below on the same fragment in letters 0.01 m. high 
CEAEYKOC 


e) Fragment 0.10 by 0.15 m. Letters 5 mm. high 


_.. TAL @IAITTIOC ATIOAAWNTIOY 
_. FA[IJOC AAIMONAGE[OY 


f) Fragment in three pieces 0.16 by 0.17 m. Letters 0.0075—0.01 m. 


M HAI[OAWPOC 
MN 


g) Fragment 0.075 by 0.085 m. Letters 0.005—0.01 m. 


eae OVAHPOCG 
A]JTOAAWNIOC 
h) Letters 0.01—0.02 m. 
QTEN 
...-AXOC BAPNAIOY 
O BHOIAA 


Other fragments of names are ‘Hpa[x]Aeidous (gen.), Znvo[Sotos], 
Nixdé[voop], AadAioy .-, - -- wvvixos, Aloyév[n]s, “AtroAAdy[10s], A1o- 
Sotos, ZaPidyatns, “Areav[Spos], “HA1d[Swpos], ZaAr - - -, "Aupaovios, 
[A]nunt[pios], “Payn&d[ados], and Bapyx[GA]Bou. All the complete 
names are well known at Dura except Daimonatheos. 

451. In the middle of the west wall of the room is written vertically 
in letters 0.01 m. high. 

AOXHAC 
IOAIC 


| The second name stands probably for the Latin I[ulius. 
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Room D 7. 


The east entrance to this room was at some time blocked up so 
that it made a little anteroom communicating only with room D 2. 
Nothing was found in it to give a clue as to its use. On the north 
door-post was scratched a graffito. 

452. Tracing. Letters 0.005—0.02 m. on under coat of plaster. ZAN- 
AIKOY I, the tenth day of the month Xandikos. KATATTINAC . . HWOC. 


The second line is far from clear. 


Rooms D 8 and 9. 


Two plaster mortars stood against the south wall of D 8, and one 
against the north wall of D g. These finds with a few coins, a large 
bronze bell from D 8 and a Roman lamp from D 9g proved the rooms 
were used partly for storage and service apartments. The formation 
of the walls revealed the fact that D 8 had originally been open to 
the north, probably forming a part of the larger room D g. In D 8 
close to the doorway of D 9 was found the dedication to Artemis- 
Azzanathkona. It must have been placed above the doorway between 
the two rooms, just as the inscription of Heliodorus was placed above 
the entrance to W 12. 

453. Squeeze and photograph (pl. XXVIII, 4). Gypsum stone 0.57 
by 0.44 by 0.065 m. Letters 0.015—0.035 m. and fairly well cut. 


EFOYCMEOYAIOY The year 473 (161 A. D.) the 
BAPNABOYL ZA month of Dios Barnabous, son of 
BIAKONOY TOY Zabidkonos, son of Rhaeibelos, 
PAEIBHAOY ANHTEI erected this room in the pre- 


PEN OIKOL EN TOIZ (APTETIIAOZ) — cincts of Artemis to Artemis, the 
APTETIA! OE(A) goddess called Azzanathkona at 


KAAOYTIENH AZZAN his own expense, on behalf of 
AOKONA EZ IAIWN A the safety of himself and _ his 
NHAQTIATOIN YTTEP children. 


THE EAYTOTY KAI TEK 
NQ@N COTHPIAL 


The names Barnabous and Rhaeibelos are well known at Dura. 
Zabidkonos must mean “given by Konos (or Kona),” the divinity 
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mentioned in the inscription. Cumont (Inscription 1) found the phrase 
avijyeipev idiors avnAwpaoiv tévSe Tov olkov _.--- evoeBias Tijs Eis 
tov Aia. In our inscription the form ofxov should have been written 
instead of oixkos. Probably the stone-cutter, confused by the repetition 
of the name omitted *Aptéuidos. Oc of course stands for Oc&. In line 
nine gamma has been introduced into éavtot by mistake. 

' The most important question raised by the inscription is of course 
the identity of the goddess Azzanathkona. Since in this inscription 
we have the name Zabidkonos “given by Kona” and in an in- 
scription from the salle aux gradins, we have Amathkona “gift of 
Kona’’, it is evident that in Kona we have the name of a divinity. 
In passing one might remark that the well known name Konon at 
Dura may be related also to the name of the divinity. Or perhaps 
the Semitic root under Greek influence may have taken the Greek 
form Koveov. Certainly this must have been the case in respect to 
Konon, son of Abissaios, since the family is certainly Semitic. eatin 
the. bas-relief of the salle aux gradins the goddess 1 is portrayed seated 
between lions. Above her head an attendant is leading toward the 
divinity a bull. Clearly then Azzanathkona is not very different 
from Atargatis. In Dura itself was discovered the relief of Atargatis 
seated between lions and accompanied -by Hadad flanked with bulls 
(Rep. III, pp. 100 ff.). This similarity to Atargatis is especially striking 
since the name Atargatis seems to have descended from the name of 
the great goddess “‘Anath,” syllables which make up the middle of our 
own name Azzanathkona. Albright in the article already quoted ‘““The 
Evolution of the West-Semitic divinity ’An-’Anat-Atta,” in the American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, January 1925, pp. 73 ff. 
states that the Canaanite ’Anat is the Aramaean ’Atta. He believes 
that the Aramaeans replaced the Canaanite-Hebrew name ’Anat with 
the Aramaeized form ’Atta and later amalgamated the sister-deities 
’Attar and ’Atta into the Dea Syria, Atargatis. Since our own relief 
depicts a goddess between lions, a representation similar to that given 
to the great goddess of Syria, and since the name contains the name of 
Anath, it seems most reasonable that there is here a combination name 
in which the goddess Anath makes a part. As has been said Albright 
believes that the worship of Anath died out early in Palestine because 
names formed with Anath (Bét-’Anath, Bét-’Anot, ’Anatét) are near- 
ly all place names. If this is true also of the middle Euphrates the 


4 See, however, Cumont, p. 341, for the theory that Semitic families sometimes 
took over Greek names though they were not connected with Greek families. 
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syllables anath might refer simply to the city, the place of her 
origin, the name joined more closely than the district of Aphlad is 
joined to the name of that god (Aphlad, called god of Anath). The 
middle Euphrates district was a center of the cult of Anath, however, 
and at Dura itself Cumont found the name (Inscription 55) MaSSava9, 
“sift of Anath.” The goddess was still reverenced under her original 
name, therefore, and there is no reason why her cult should not have 
been established in Dura. For a combination name, we have to look no 
further than the later name of the great goddess, Atargatis, to find an 
excellent parallel. Combinations with the name ’Anath are in fact 
common, for in the Elephantine papyri one finds, ’Anat-Yaw, the 
father-mother divinity; and ’Anat-Béthél, a combination of Anat 
with the sun-god Béthel.® 

In Egypt during the Ramessid age, ’Anat has the role of war-god- 
dess and in Cyprus she was associated with Athena, because of the 
likeness in name and the similarity of their powers (Albright, of. czt., 
pp. 81—82). At Dura, however, Artemis was the Greek name given to 
the great goddess. Cumont (p. 199), discussing the cult of Artemis- 
Nannaia, has already suggested that Artemis at Dura was less Greek 
than Semitic. The association of Artemis with Azzanathkona would 
only strengthen the evidence therefore, that we have here the great 
goddess of Syria, and also the conception that the syllables anath stand 
for the divinity formerly supreme in the middle Euphrates region. 

The real difficulty lies in the suffix kona which must, as we have seen, 
also have been the name of a divinity. As far as I know there is no god 
or goddess known with the name Konos, or Kona. We are, therefore, 
left to conjecture. Even the problem whether the divinity was male or 
female is unsettled. We know that the female-male combination was 
common in Syria. At Gaza, where Yaw is the sun-god, coins frequently 
bear the figure of ’Ashtart-Yaw, ’Anat Yaw, and ’Anat-Béthél and in 
Phoenicia appear Melk-’Ashtart and Eshmun-’Ashtart.6 Langdon 
states that in the Persian period the male-female, or female-male deity 
is one who combines the attributes of both, and the joining of the two 
heads proves the fact. 

In the bas-relief is represented a bull led toward the goddess. Since 
bulls are the usual attributes of Hadad, and since we find the lions of 


° S. Langdon, Mythology of all Races, V, Semitic (Boston, 1931), p. 44. But see 
the article of Albright who believes (op. cit., p. 94) that undue stress has been laid 
on the pagan associations of the Elephantine cult. 

6 S. Langdon, J. cit. 
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Atargatis beside the bulls of Hadad in another temple at Dura, the pre- 
sumption is strong that Azzanathkona is very closely associated with 
Hadad. On the other hand, the name has a feminine ending and the 
association of Azzanathkona with Artemis suggests, from the Greek 
point of view at least, a purely feminine divinity. The proper names 
at Dura, Zabidkonos and Amathkona leave the question open and in 
this state I think it may best remain until more evidence is available. 
For the present we may tentatively accept the conclusion that there is 
in Azzanathkona a form of the great Syrian goddess, and that the 
name retains that of the former great goddess of the district ’Anath. 


Room W 3. 


Room W 3 is in a curious position stuck off in the extreme northeast 
corner of the temple and communicating with the temple precinct 
only through W 7. The five common ware vessels found there suggest 
that it was used as living quarters by one of the priests. A half dozen 
coins and three small bronze pieces were the only other finds in this 
chamber. The room has a very well preserved plaster floor and it may 
be that before the enceinte wall cut off a corner of the room it had played 
a more important réle in the service of the temple. If that was the case 
the strong bar to bolt the door from the inside would be best explained. 


Room W 7. 


That room seven is comparatively late seems proved by the facts 
that the door-sill is built on a very high level, that the reconstructed 
enceinte wall runs under it and that the west wall does not link with the 
back wall of room 8, but is thrown up against the smooth plaster. At 
first the room had a very wide doorway, opposite which stood the 
ornamental altar (Pl. XII, 1). The altar is well preserved standing, 
1-015 m. high, with a width of 1-05 m. and a depth of 0:83 m., and retain- 
ing intact its simple molding of hollow curves and fillets. On either 
side are small columns 0-26 m. in diameter, probably complete except 
for the capitals. A little in front and to the right of the altar one notices 
a hole for a standard bored through the floor, an arrangement similar 
to that in D 5. Several graffiti on the walls give us the names of wor- 
shipers but contain no information as to the date or the cult rites. It is 
worthy of remark, that though the steps in the salle aux gradins are 
dedicated to women, the graffiti and other inscriptions in this room and 

10 
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all the other rooms of the temple are all made by men. The wide 
doorway was later partially blocked to leave only a small entrance in 
its place. One small terra cotta figurine (E. 1012) was found. Besides 
this there were only a few coins and a bronze instrument. 

Graffiti in room W 7. 

454. Photograph. East wall, left (north) of altar. Scratched on 
plaster, letters, o-or m. high 


_... BAIXAl MAMAIOC 
_.. NAOC BAI BAPNABOYC IAPAIC 
_. AAAC BAPAAAAAC 
_ AP[BHAOC 1s NABOYNIC 

s CANOAAIOC BAPNAIOC AICIOY 
ZABAAIOC BAPNAIOYC BOYCOY 
BHAAAKABOC BAPNAIOC BOYCOC 
OKBANH ONQN 
BAPBAICONONHC CTPATIWTHC 2 AAEOC 

10 AAEOC ABICOMHC 
BAPNABOYC FPAMATOYC ABBAPPAMANOC 


1. The letters are not very clear. Possibly we may connect it with 
the name NeoPaiyou in E. 44 d. 

2. Perhaps Bap]vaos Bap. 

3. Perhaps Bap]Adas. 

4. Probably B]apBnAos though the rho may be only zo#a. 

5. The nu is doubtful and the delta looks more like alpha. I can find 
no parallels. 

6. Cumont, 27, has Z&BSas. ZaPdaios occurs elsewhere (Wuthnow, 
p. 47, Rep. IV, No. 351). 

7. The same name with two alphas is cited in Cumont, III, 8. 

8. The reading is doubtful for the kappa may be beta and the beta, 
rho. Kappa beta seems the best reading, however, and Wuthnow cites 
the names Oxfeos and OxaBa. Welles reads ’OxBaortjs in Rep. IV, No. 245. 

g. “Overs is the Iranian Vonones,’ BapBais may be Bapvaios (Rep. 
IV, Nos. 173, 188). From the name Mamaios and the endings in — ous, 
and the fact that the room was erected late in the history of the temple, 
I suspect the inscription comes from the Roman period. In this case 
Barbais would be one of the Roman soldiers stationed in the temple. 

10. Probably for *Addaios, a name common at Dura. 

7 Justi, Lranisches Namenbuch, p. 376. 
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11. The name is common. The scribe has left out one mu in ypapyya- 
teus and made the ending -ous perhaps under Roman influence. 

12. The zofa may be nu but probably the name is related to that of 
the Empress Julia Mamaea. 

13. ‘lepaios occurs in D. 132. It is derived from the Palmyrene 
Yarhai (see Rep. II, p. 143). The name occurs again in Rep. J, p. 37. 

15. Wuthnow, p. 83 cites NeBouvas. 

16. Aiciou for Auciou. 

17—18. The name seems to be repeated. Wuthnow, p. 37 cites Buoos 
and Buooos but this is the first occurrence at Dura. 

1g. I can find no parallels. Possibly one may connect the name with 
those of Ovevos and Ovnvos, Wuthnow, p. 89. 

21. The reading is clear and perhaps the root is the same as that in 
*ABiSo7uIs and ’ABidsoiyo[os] (Cumont, 21 and 27). 

22. The reading is not very satisfactory and there are no parallels. 

455. Tracing. East wall just to right of altar. Written with point in 
scrawling letters 0-03 m. high. 


bb AXAEOC 


The name does not occur elsewhere. 
456. Tracing. East wall. Just to right of altar. Letters 0-02 m. high. 


PHTIKYM 
HE 


The reading is not entirely satisfactory for rho may be beta. There 
are parallels for neither. 

457. Tracing. East wall, half a meter to right of altar. Letters 
510 mm. and far from clear. 


MNH]COH TIMIOC .. HKIO@H 
MONACIMEON 
AAWNMECO 
M€.AABOC KAI 
KAEIITHC KAI AWPON 
KAMBANIECIO 
KAl MNHCOH Y... AOY 


458. Tracing. East wall, right of altar. Letters 0-03 m. high. 
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The common Semitic name was found for the first time at Dura 
during the fourth campaign (Rep. IV, No. 357). 
459. Tracing. East wall, south end. Letters 5 mm. high. 


AOYC(1?)OC # A EarPAC 
ANINIC * € IOYIC *A 
ZABIABANAC # A ree hea E 
A]JAAAIOC * A 10 pees * A 

s MAKIMEOC * A rHOVOGH A 
ANNEOC ¥ B BAPNIOC * B 


1. A doubtful Aoupios occurs in D. 57 (Rep. IT) and Aovodpios in 
Cumont, 44 5. Possibly instead of either of these we have here Aovoos 
(Wuthnow, p. 44). 

2. For Avivis compare Wuthnow, pp. 22 and 23, where ’Avuv, 
*Avivas, and *Avivos are quoted. *“Avavis is read by Welles in Rep. IV, 
No. 245. 

3. The second beta is far from clear. D. 139 (Rep. II) has ZaBadvavos. 

4. Addaios is a common name at Dura. 

5. Possibly a corruption of Md&€ipos (Cumont, 39, 40; Rep. III, 
D. 158). 

6. Wuthnow (p. 23) quotes the name. 

8. Probably for *lowAis, 2. ¢. Julius. 

12. Bapvaios is common at Dura and Bapvéos occurs in D. 41 (Rep. IZ). 
Probably the list is one of contributions to this particular shrine. 

460. Tracing. East wall close to south corner. Letters are clear but 
the plaster is mutilated. 


ADOANNIC | 2. Cale cae 
ZABIKKINA AGI AIK 
AOYHME 10 AP. KHA 
ABBO* BAPNEIOY 

s NAIBIIA BAPNEIOY 
ACAAT ANNAIO. 
_. IAHII BAPN[E]IO . 


1. I can find no parallels for this name. 
2. Compare ZaPidkovos in No. 453. 
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3. Wuthnow (p. 68) cites AouBn and AouAaBou. No names beginning 
with these letters are found at Dura. 

4. Names at Dura beginning with AB(B)ou are ’ABowAip (Rep. LIT, 
p. 56), “ABouadS (Rep. IV, No. 251) and ABBovis, No. 426. As the 
fifth letter is probably alpha, we may have ’ABBouaAn9. 

5. Possibly NaBou--._. 

11. Cf. Bapvéos (Rep. I, D. 41). 

13. Wuthnow cites Avvaios (p. 23) and Avaios (p. 21). 

461. Tracing. West wall. Letters 0-02 m. high and clear. 


ABIAC 


Wuthnow cites "AByatos (p. 7). The name of Abgar is of course well 
known from the names of the Osroenian kings. 
462. Tracing. West wall. Letters 0-03 m. high. 


MANIOC 


Cumont found Mavéos (34). Wuthnow cites Mavios (p. 72). 


Room W 11. 


Before the praetorium was erected the chief approach to the temple 
was Street E on which the entrance to the temple opened. The east 
side of the street opposite the temple is adorned with a colonade and 
the end of the street is blocked by the little room W 11. One door gave 
on the street, and opposite this against the north wall was erected an 
altar. The room then formed a little shrine to which one might pay 
reverence before entering the temple proper. The altar is of rubble 
0-31 m. high by 0-69 by 0-61 m. and situated just in front of the large 
niche in the north wall. Further ornaments of the chamber are two 
benches, 2. ¢. a wide divan extending along the length of the east side 
and a small one running along the west wall from the door to the 
north corner. On the plaster which remains in place the names of a 
few of the pious are preserved. The room contributed to our collection 
of bronzes with a tube made of rings closely fastened together possibly 
making part of a necklace. 

The graffiti were: 

463. North end of room, just to right of altar. Letters 0-015 m. 
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MNHC@H 
A[PT]EMIAWPOC 
AQ]HNO[AWPOY 


The names are common at Dura though this is the first time they 
occur in the same family. 

464. Tracing. East wall close to north corner. Letters 0:025 to 
0:03 m. made with broad point. 


M NIKOOWN 
_ HAIO®WNTOY 
M ANTIO[XOC 


1. Nikogdv is cited in Rep. J, R. 9, and in Rep. IV, No. 229. 

2. HAiogovtou is not found otherwise at Dura. 

3. The last name is scratched with a sharp point. The name is very 
common. 

465. Tracing. East wall just to right of preceding. Letters 0-015 m. 


M AOHN[OAWPOC 


M [HPJAKA[HC 
M AQGH[NOAWPOC 


“Hpoxajs is cited in Cumont, ITI, 13, and in 26. 
466. Tracing. East wall above the preceding and scratched on an 
under coat of plaster in letters 0-015 m. high. 


M MABPIWN 


The name is not found at Dura. 
467. Above the preceding and also on the earlier layer of plaster. 
Letters 0:0075 m. 
AIOTENHC 


The name is common at Dura. 

It is worth remarking that whereas in room W 7 the names are 
almost without exception Semitic, here in room W 11 they are all 
Greek. Apparently then in this temple shrines were reserved for 
different and particular members of the population. 
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Room W 1re. 


The inscription of Heliodorus was still in place above the lintel of 
the door when excavations began. As soon, however, as the mud brick 
which filled the door was removed the lintel fell. The most important 
find in the room itself was an invocation on behalf of Septimius Severus 
by an actuarius of the second Ulpian cohort, an invocation painted in 
red letters on the east wall.8 That the room was regularly occupied 
by soldiers seemed evident from the two bronze Roman scabbard tips 
found inside. A stone with small bored hole suggests that in front of 
the inscription there may have been a shrine dedicated to the emperor 
beside which stood the standard fixed in the floor. It is interesting to 
note that the circuit wall behind rooms 12 and 14 is made of smaller 
blocks and that most of it has disappeared, whereas behind 13 the 
well-laid courses still remain. Perhaps it was for this reason that 14. and 
12 were blocked with mud brick while 13 received merely a fill of 
dirt. The two niches in W 12, deserve special mention for one has 
a second niche running at an angle from the back of the first far into 
the side of the wall. Above the second niche a little projection serves 
as stand for a lamp. 

As a number of Roman military inscriptions were found in the 
praetorium it seems better to leave the discussion of the dedication to 
Septimius Severus for the next chapter. The inscription of Heliodorus 
we give here. 

468. Squeeze and photo (Pl. XXVIII, 1—2). The stone is 0-32 m. 
high, 0-23 m. wide and 0:02—0:025 m. thick and was found zn situ over 
the lintel of the door. The letters were carelessly cut and painted red. 
Later they had been covered with plaster. 


BITOYE\AZY The 464 year (A. D. 
MHNOE OAO)[I 153). The month 
OY ANHTEIl of Oloios. There 
PEN HAIOAQ) erected this, Helio- 


5 POC QEOAWPOY dorus son of Theo- 
TOY ETMKAAOYME = dorus, called Sams- 
NOY EAMLBANAL _banas, son of Abi- 
ABIAIEWM[O]Y disomos for the well 


8 See below No. 561, p. 226 ff., Pl. XXIX, 2. 
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ETTE] EYME being of himself and 
10 NEIA EAYTOY his family. 
KAI IAWN 


4—5. Both names are common at Dura, but both in the same family 
are found for the first time here. 

6. The to must mean that it is the Semitic name of the same man 
following, as in Cumont’s inscriptions 2, 76 and 78. 

7. The name Samsbanas is not found, but Wuthnow (p. 173) cites 
Samis-el-abna, becoming ZepioikaBos. We have this latter name at 
Dura in Cumont, 45, and more than probably therefore we have 
a varied spelling of the same word here. 

8. ABiSicpos is not found elsewhere. Abid is of course the common 
Semitic word “‘servant’’. 

g. étret for étti. 

11. iScov for idicov. 

The Greek names Heliodorus and Theodorus are, of course, pure 
translations of the Semitic forms "laBowyoou (Cumont, 9, ¢ and d), 
“the sun gave,” and Beliabus, “god gave.” 

469. Tracing and rubbing. In the same room was found a fragment 
of plaster with the same word written twice, once in ink (letters 0-o1 m. 
high), once scratched with a point (letters 0-0075 m.). 

a) ._N AAEADON 

b) AAEADO[N 

Room W 14. 


This room had no south wall but merely two narrow pilasters on 
the south side. Probably, therefore, it was left open. Originally it 
communicated with both 13 and 12; later the doorway to twelve was 
blocked up. The room was distinguished chiefly by the pen and ink 
drawings described below. On the blocked up doorway to room 12, 
a very much faded scene in red paint portrayed a priest offering sacri- 
fice. Several dipinti in ink as well as point-scratchings remained on the 
wall and close to the entrance on the east wall, fragments of a Roman 
military dedication painted in red. On the west wall one remarked 
a great many smudges of ink, as if one had used the plaster for wiping 
pens and fingers. Since room 13 contained parchment and papyrus 
records it is probable that 12 and 14 were the office rooms of the mili- 
tary scribes and the graffiti on the walls the results of their efforts to 
embellish the room and to commemorate their names and pious wishes. 
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Benches ran across the north and west sides including the space of the 
blocked-up doorway. The doorway between rooms 14 and 19 is in 
an excellent state of preservation and presents to us in actual fact 
the type represented on the frescoes of Konon. Above the door was 
painted a wreath with a pleasing and carefully rendered geometric 
design (Pl. XII, 2). Probably within was drawn a design or in- 
scription in red, but this with half the wreath had been effaced by the 
elements. 

The most important of the drawings is that in the middle of the west 
wall. The drawing is approximately 0-60 by 0-32 m. and portrays in 
the center a god with rayed head standing on a pedestal composed of 
three steps (Pl. XXXVI, 1—3).° The god is clad in the uniform of 
the Roman officer, with high-topped boots, and close-fitting jacket or 
cuirass caught above the waist with a belt, and adorned along the lower 
edge with a fringe. Over his shoulders is thrown a cloak which is fastened 
around the neck and falls down behind. The ornaments consisting of 
dots arranged in triangular figures are visible below the skirt and beside 
the body. His right hand is raised and grasps two small palm leaves and 
the top of a spear or long scepter fixed on the pedestal. The left upper 
arm falls loosely along the body, the forearm is bent across the waist 
and the hand holds a globe. The face has, unfortunately, been crushed 
in, but part of the plaster remained beneath the dirt and one could 
distinguish the mouth and part of the nose. About the head is a crown 
made of a circle like a halo, through which are drawn five points and 
six small zigzag lines representing the rays of the sun. The god rests 
his weight on the right foot, drawn in profile, and raises the heel of his 
left slightly from the ground as if to take a step. 

Just to the right of the head, a winged Victory flies toward the divin- 
ity, a crown in the outstretched right hand, palm branch in the left. 
Though the wing is clearly outstretched in the flight, and the diapha- 
nous robe is pressed against the body by the rapid motion, the feet still 
cling to the ball, symbol of the deity. Just beneath the goddess is a 
thymiaterion and to the right of it the outlines of a figure in long-sleeved 
chiton offering sacrifice. Left of the sun-god an eagle, with outspread 
wings and with laurel crown in its beak flies toward the god. 

Beneath is a second scene of sacrifice, a sacrificant standing beside 
an altar with double boss on the shaft. He is clad in long-sleeved tunica 
with fringe, high boots, and paludamentum fastened at the neck and 
falling behind the shoulders. His right arm stretched across the body 


9 It was detached from the wall and is now at Yale. 
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extends to just above the flames of the altar. A shoulder strap is attached 
to the right side of the belt to support the sword. The clothing is the 
same as that of the tribune depicted in the great fresco of the Palmyrene 
temple, and we have here obviously another officer offering sacrifice 
to the god. The greatest difference in the figures lies in the fact that 
they stand on different sides of the altar. As sacrifice was offered with 
the right hand, the tribune on the right side of the altar merely drops 
the incense from the extended hand, whereas in the drawing the 
officer left of the altar has to reach across the body to approach the 
fire. Left of the sacrificant a boy bearing palm branch and box of 
incense advances to the right. This figure reminds of the smaller figures 
of the sacrifice of Otes. 

Somewhat behind and left of the sacrificant, a horseman is depicted 
riding up to the scene of sacrifice. His horse is ably represented, stepping 
proudly forward, head high, the off foreleg well raised from the ground. 
The rider, clad in boots, Persian trousers, and long-sleeved kaftan, 
guides the steed with right hand stretched along the neck. The left 
hand holds apparently the shield, the oval edge of which may be seen 
between the horse’s neck and the body of the rider. Though the head 
of the horseman is gone, the rider evidently faced front in Parthian 
style for the band of embroidery up the middle of the tunic is clearly 
visible. The ends of the ribbons of the diadem are visible just above 
the rump of the horse. Just behind him along the saddle is fastened 
a quiver full of arrows. Interestingly enough the panoply of the horse 
is Sassanian. Two melon-shaped tassels are suspended from the harness, 
one hanging down beside the back leg, the other flying in the air 
behind, and the breast-band is adorned with those round metal plates 
so common on the Sassanid reliefs. In addition an aigrette adorns the 
top of the head. The whole drawing is done with confidence and 
decision, and in spite of its small size and the conventions observed 
(the figures all full front), makes one of the most artistic works yet 
found at Dura. This fact is particularly significant for since the little 
drawing is obviously the product of a local artist it shows that even 
in this late period great artistic skill was by no means lacking in 
the city. 

The horseman is evidently a man of importance, very probably the 
one on whose behalf the sacrifice is given. Possibly, as Professor Rostov- 
tzeff suggests, it is a representation of Odenath, ruler of the Palmyrenes 
or of one of his victorious assistants. In this case the three rows of small 
circles drawn beneath the feet of the horse may represent the pieces 
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of money thrown in the path of the victorious leader. Unfortunately 
we have no graffito here to make identification possible. 

In the case of the other figures we are more fortunate. Above the 
head of the sacrificant on the right are written two lines in ink (letters 
0.05), the first almost completely gone, perhaps A[PTEMI]AWPOC, 
the second preserving the word CHMIAMOPOC (Inscription 4.70). Be- 
neath his feet and a little to the right is written in cursive Latin the name, 
SALVIANUS (Inscription 471). Beneath and to the left of the figure of 
the vexillarius are traces of a square base, probably an altar, and 
below part of an indecipherable graffito. 

To the left of the right leg of Iarhibol and between the legs is a 
painted inscription of four lines, in very cursive Greek. Welles reads the 
dipinto as follows (Inscription 4.71 a): ETOYC| ETI YTA|TWN. The new 
mode of dating by consuls which came to Dura with the Romans is 
responsible for several inscriptions of the same kind. A little below 
this inscription, for example, is scratched (Inscription 471 5), according 
to Welles, ETI[Il Y]TTA[T]W(N). Under the base of the pedestal, begin- 
ning under the tribune, is written a long painted inscription in one line, 
illegible. Above the head of the tribune is his name HAIOAGW[POC] 
(Inscription 472). 

More important are the inscriptions relating to the god himself (In- 
scription 473). On the top tier of the pedestal is written in letters 
0.0025—0.005 m. high MNH[C]JOh-. -BOC; on the second tier MNHC- 
[Oh] ZOAOC and in letters 0.015 m. IAPABWA MAAXA;; on the third 
tier a very faint inscription I read as IMAPOY MOYA IAPABOW[AHOY], 
Prof. Rostovtzeff gives IA. ABWA AOYA IAZAPQ). Possibly in this last 
line we have the name of the god repeated twice with some short epithet 
in the middle. Left of the head of the god is written NEIKATO)P (Inscrip- 
tion 474). 

The god is certainly the sun-god Iarhibol. The winged Victory is 
common in both Hellenistic and Parthian art, and for the eagle with 
crown we have to look no farther than the coins of Antioch. On the 
other hand, it is worth remarking that the flying Victory with crown 
upraised is a characteristic feature of Parthian reliefs and that the 
eagle also has a parallel in Parthian designs. On the coins we find 
the head of the king sometimes approached by eagle with crown, some- 
times by flying Victory with crown and sometimes with two flying 
Victories with crowns.!° At Hatra over the lintel of the sanctuary an 

10 W. W. Wroth, B. M. C., Parthia, Pls. XXII, 9—12, XXII, 20 and XXIII, 
12—15 and 17. 
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eagle with crown in beak is depicted beside the rayed head of the 
sun god.¥ 

The word vix&top brings the representation in close relation to that 
of the Sol Invictus of Aurelian. It was in Palmyra that Aurelian found 
the new divinity that he brought to Rome, believing that the solar 
god had deserted his enemies to bring about his own triumph.!* The 
sun god is represented at Dura in the frescoes of the temple of the 
Palmyrene gods and in a graffito found in the Redoubt (Rep. IV, p. 210 
and Pl. XIX, 2) and is mentioned in many graffiti and inscriptions. 
There were, however, two sun gods at Palmyra, Iarhibol and Malakh- 
bel and it is not always easy to distinguish between them. M. Seyrig 
believes that it is Malakhbel who is represented at Dura in the 
frescoes of the tribune from the temple of the Palmyrene gods, for 
he stands on the left of Zeus whereas Iarhibol stands always on the 
right.1° The inscriptions and graffiti of the temple of the Palmyrene 
gods, however, mention only Iarhibol. This dipinto from the temple 
of Azzanathkona may in part explain the difficulty, for on the second 
step appear the words lapaBaA-MaAya, probably the names of the two 
divinities Iarhibol and Malakh taken as the title of the one sun-god. 
When Zosimus (I, 61) reports that Aurelian brought to Rome the 
statues of Helios and Baal (“HAiou te kai BrjAou) he may well have meant 
Baalshamin the supreme god and the worship of the sun which linked 
Iarhibol and Malakhbel together. It is worth noting that in both cases 
at Dura in which we have representations of a Roman officer offering 
sacrifice, the sun god plays a prominent part. Certainly the great 
popularity of the solar divinity with the soldiers would influence strongly 
Aurelian in his choice of cults.14 

475. Tracing. Letters 0.06 m. high and clear. 


Bh IAPABWAHOC 


The name of the god is usually spelled *lapiB&Aos or *lapeiBadAos. 
In proper names Wuthnow (p. 56) quotes *lapiBwAéous as a genitive 
form and ’lapipwAnoeyn. 

11 Andrae, Hatra I, Pl. XI. 

12 Cumont, Religions Orientales (4*» Ed.), p. 106 and p. 254, note 42. 

13 Syria, XIII, 1932, p. 195. 

M4 Perhaps related to this scene of Iarhibol is the drawing somewhat to the right 
of the chief scene, of two concentric circles linked with three bands and enclosing 
a cross and four small circles. Remains of a figure, the leg, foot in high shoe, 
and part of a paludamentum appear above. 
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On the same wall in the north corner is presented a small scene 
0.22 by 0.08 m. of a lion hunt drawn in ink (Pl. XXXV, 3) (now at 
Yale). The horse leaps forward with the flying gallop characteristic of 
late Parthian drawings. The horseman clad in trousers and long-sleeved 
jacket draws the bow with right hand pulling the string back to the 
right shoulder; the left hand is extended holding the double arched 
bow just above the horse’s neck. Opposite, a lion with great bushy 
mane is springing forward to the attack with outstretched claws. The 
beast is represented almost on top of the horse, but the rider sits 
nonchalantly facing front according to the Parthian conventions and 
discharges his arrow with the utmost confidence. A quiver is represen- 
ted strapped to the horse’s back, and two reins cross the neck of the 
steed. The face of the rider is of the round wide type with eyes dispro- 
portionately large, a face reminiscent of the countenances of the apostles 
in the ‘Walking on the Water’ scene from the Christian chapel. 

Just above the scene is written an inscription (475 a), probably the 
name of the huntsman, in ink letters 0.07—0.03 m. high. ['Tracing.] 
ZABAO(1I)YC and to the left [475 6, tracing] the word VICTOR in 
letters 0.01 m. high. 

ZéPSas is found in Cumont, 27 and ZaPdSos and ZaPdeos are cited 
by Wuthnow (p. 48). 

Another hunting scene 0.40 by 0.20 m., this time the chase of the 
wild boar, is presented near the south corner of the west wall (PI. 
XXXV, 4). The picture here is better drawn and the details remain 
more clear. As in the hunt of Zabdous the angle of presentation is 
from in front and above, so that the front near foot of the horse is 
lower than the off foreleg. The rider wears baggy trousers and long- 
sleeved jacket. On the right side of the horse just behind the rider is 
fastened the quiver full of arrows and above the top is visible the hilt 
of the sword suspended from the left side. Possibly as in the scene of 
arms in the Palmyrene temple the oval decorations of the quiver 
represent thumb-rings bound to the case. The horseman holds the bow 
just left of the horse’s neck so that half the arc is concealed. As usual 
the left arm is stretched far forward holding the bow, the right draws 
the bowstring to the shoulder, the rider himself faces full front. The 
horse has a large tassel suspended from the tail, and around ornamental 
boss on the harness, a boss partly concealed by the leg of the rider. 
The wild boar springs forward savagely to the attack from the cover 
of river reeds to which it has retreated. The head of the animal is much 
effaced, but one sees clearly the body, legs, and curling tail. 
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The wild boar is still common in the district of the middle Euphrates, 
and the great Sassanid relief of Khosru II reveals how popular was 
the chase in the times of the kings of kings (Sarre, Die Kunst, Pl. 88). 

In ink letters 0.0125 m. high over the back of the horseman is written 
(476). Tracing. 

POYBAOIA 
AEYC 


Cumont (44) cites ‘PouB&9. 

The scene painted in red on the blocked-up doorway in the east 
wall is very much smudged as well as obliterated. One can just see 
the outlines of the figure standing beside an altar and dropping incense 
on the flames. Above the right shoulder of the sacrificant was written 
in inkan inscription [477, letters o.01—o.015 m. high], of which the first 
and the last lines are not entirely legible. The legible part is as follows: 


rier 
EEE 
AA 


ZZ 
TICTAYTA ATIO TPIGIN 


THOTA(A)UTE Giro TpIdv (ypauuctoov). The meaning may be of a mantic 
character: divination by means of letters is declared reliable. Cf. F. 
Dornseiff, Das Alphabet in Mystic und Magie, 2nd ed. 1925, p. 35 ff.: Die 
Vokalreihen im Zauber and p. 60f.: Konsonantenreihen; and O. Wein- 
reich in Gnomon 1930, p. 365 (a Trishagion used as letter-magic). 

The other graffiti in the room are as follows: 

478. Rubbing. East wall, below and right of boar hunt, letters 0.02 m. 
high. 

BAPXAABAC 
The name is common. 
479. Rubbing. East wall above hunting scene. Letters 0.01—o.02 m. 


ZENOAWPOC 


480. Tracing. Below hunting scene. Letters 0.01—0.015 m. ....- NOC 
followed by an abecedarium in Latin, then 


O FPAYAC 
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481. The same rebus occurs three times in different places. 
a) Rubbing. On the east wall below and right of hunting scene, 
letters 0.005—0.01 m. scratched with point. 


ROTAS 
OPERI 


b) Photo and Tracing. East wall and to left of entrance, letters 
painted in red. 
ROTAS 
OPERA 
TENET 
AREPO 
SATOR 


c) Rubbing. Outside of E 7, W 13. Letters scratched with point. 


ROTAE 
OPERI 

TENET 
AREPO 
CATOR 


The well known so called rebus is repeated here twice quite correctly. 
Note however that in (a) and (c) the writer has written by mistake “‘operi” 
instead of ‘‘opera”’ and that in (c) he has made use of the Greek sigma. 

[ Note of the editor. It is well known to all students of antiquity 
that the letter-square which begins with Sator was widely spread all 
over the ancient world. It appears in inscriptions, papyri etc. both in 
the East and in the West, written in both Latin and Greek. The use 
of this square for magic purposes is still common in many parts of 
the modern world and this phenomenon is familiar to all students 
of the history of religion. It was long thought that the letter-square in 
question was just a meaningless rebus written for the amusement of the 
writer and reader. Modern scholarship has however found out that 
the square belongs to the widely spread monuments of letter-magic 
many of which occur also at Dura. Many interpretations of the words 
of the square were offered, all unsatisfactory.1° It seems however that 

15 A good bibliography will be found in F. Dornseiff, Das Alphabet in Mystic 
und Magie: 24 ed. 1925, p. 79 and p. 179. 
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quite recently F. Grosser !® has established once and for all the correct 
interpretation of the formula. Starting from the observation that all the 
letters of the square are repeated twice, except for the N which stands in 
the center and except for two additional A’s and two additional O’s, 
he rearranged the letters of the rebus and saw that if rearranged the 
letters give a perfect pater noster cross flanked by the well known 
formula A—O) repeated twice. The idea is convincing and the square 
appears now as a Christian cryptogram of magic character, as a 
hidden Christian cross. If Grosser is right and the sator square is a 
Christian cryptogram — and I believe it is very difficult to disprove 
the interpretation of Grosser!” — then the Dura squares acquire a great 
importance for the history of Christianity. It must be noted first and 
foremost that our three dipinti and graffiti are the most ancient represen- 
tatives of the square: the oldest hitherto known was a magic papyrus 
of the fourth century A. D.18 Furthermore we ought not to forget that 
the square appears at Dura in a place which was occupied by soldiers 
and that consequently it was written in all probability by one of them. 
It appears therefore that there were many Christians among the soldiers 
of the Dura garrison at the beginning of the third century A. D. These 
soldiers during the periods of persecution carefully concealed their 


16 F, Grosser, Ein neuer Vorschlag zur Deutung der Sator-Formel, Arch. f. Reli- 
gionsw. XXIV (1926), p. 165 ff. 

17 It has been accepted by many autoritative scholars e. g. by Dornseiff (in a letter 
written to Grosser) and by O. Weinreich, Gnomon, 6 (1930) p. 365 f. in a review of 
Dornseiff’s book. Dr. Th. Klauser has drawn my attention to the two recent articles of 
F. J. Délger dealing with the sator rebus: IXOYS, V (1932), pp. 57 ff. and Antike und 
Christentum III (1932), pp. 278 ff. Dolger is right in characterizing the sator rebus as 
versus recurrentes and as a karkinos (crayfish) — well known forms of ancient metrical 
riddles. The rebus has certainly a definite meaning and may be translated either in 
the way in which Haverfield translates it (see Note 18) or with the interpretation given 
by Délger. And yet I see no reason for rejecting with Délger the suggestion of 
Grosser. It is hard to understand, if we do not accept Grosser’s interpretation, how 
the harmless and almost meaningless sator crayfish came to be Christianized and 
adopted as a charm by the early, and retained by the later Christians. On the other 
hand everything is explained if we assume that the rebus form was intended to 
conceal Christian contents beneath a clever and perfectly harmless metrical dress, 
familiar to everyone in the third century A. D. The word arepo, which looks Celtic, 
may point to Gaul as the place where the karkinos originated. 

18 The only contemporary and palaeographically similar sator rebus was found 
near Cirencester at Watermore in 1868, scratched on a piece of wall plaster in ruins 
of the Roman period: Ephemeris Epigraphica 1X, No. 1001; R. G. Collingwood, The 
Archaeology of Roman Britain, p. 176 and fig. e, p. 174; cf. F. Haverfield, Archaeological 
Journal, LVI (1899), p. 319. 
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allegiance to the new religion and used cryptogram instead of reg- 
ular monogram of the name of Christ. It seems that the contention of 
Grosser who thinks that the formula was first invented by the Christians 
in time of persecution is fully supported by our copies of the sator square. | 

482. Close to the entrance on the east wall and on an under coat of 
plaster was written in large red characters a Latin inscription only 
fragments of which remain. (Tracing and photo). Letters 0.05 m. high. 


I PIIO 
I]MPERATO[RIS 
ENEN (nor m) 
N 


The inscription is obviously of the same type as that in W 12 but 
restoration seems impossible. 


483. Rubbing. West wall, north end of wall — beneath wreath. 
Letters 0.02 m. 


PEG NORA? (Ge (SIC 
SeeneO yh fA yous CUNYAN 


N 


(a) ZEY KYPIE CWZE 
THN OVHZIAAATIONAN 
TWN ANTQN[IMGN 


(b) Just beneath in smaller characters 0.015 m. 
AIOWN — CHTONTIZHN 


This must mean “‘O Zeus, Kyrios, preserve the detachment of the 
Antonines,” on€1AActicvav being written for vexillationem, and *“Avto- 
viveov referring to the Emperors themselves. The emperors would be 
Caracalla and Geta together and the inscription would therefore be 
dated in the year 210A. D. Note however that in the time of Caracalla, 
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both the vexillatio of the Fourth Scythian legion and that of the Third 
Cyrenaic legion carried the name Antoniniana. The detachment here 
referred to must be one or both of these and ’Avtwviveov might be written 
for "Avtoviviiav)dév. The scratching (b) might be read Aigav 2nhyovTi 
aijv. However neither Aigav nor 2fyoov occurs as a proper name. 
Zeus with the title Kyrios is here found for the first time at Dura. 
Other titles at Dura are Zeus Megistos (Cumont, 25 and Rep. 11, 
H. 2), Zeus Kallinikos (Cumont, 17), Zeus Soter (Rep. IJ, H. 9) and 
Patroos Zeus Betylos (Rep. IV, No. 168). 
484. Tracing. West wall, left of Iarhibol drawing. Letters in ink 
5—10 mm. high. 
KQNOIN BOYAOTIOAC 
CKPINTC 


The letters seem clear but I can find no such names. 

485. Tracing. 

(a) West wall, north corner. Scratched with point. Letters in first 
line 0.03 m., in others 0.01—0.015 m. and very faint. 


Mechs 


ANT ONINI AYES 7G 
NOTH 


VI[CTORIAE 
ANTONINI AVGOVCT[I 
NOCTRI 


b) Above the previous graffito. Letters 0.02—0.03 m. 
VICTORIAE 
c) Center of wall 


VICTORIA ANTONINI 


d) Just below 485 4, letters 0.0o2—0.03 m. 
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This little group must go with inscription 480 and refer to the 
campaign of Caracalla against the Parthians. On the coins such dedica- 
tions are common: e. g. Victoria Augusti (Cohen, Médailles Imperiales, V, 
p- 63), Victoriae Augustorum (Op. cit. p. 140). Note in (a) the mixture 
of Greek and Latin letters and spelling. } 

486. Tracing. West wall just north of door. Letters in ink 5 mm. high. 


ANT MBIRES 
AUREL M.... 
NIXE 


Obviously the names of soldiers but the letters are not clear and one 
can be sure only of the names Ant(onius) and Aurelius. 

487. Rubbing. West wall. Between hunting scene and Iarhibol 
drawing. Letters scratched with point 5—10 mm. high. 


MNhHCOh IOYAIOY OYAAENTINUG 


The letters seem clear but the writer must have intended to scratch 
*lowA10s instead of *lovAiou. Apparently the szgma at the end of Valenti- 
nus was made simply by joining a horizontal line to the end of the omicron. 

488. Rubbing. West wall below hunting scene. Letters 5—10 mm. 


AOMOSTIPO* 22>, AQ)POC 


The letters seem clear and the nominative ending in the last word 
suggests that it is not the ordinary type of inscription with the names 
of son and father. The first word may well be the dative case of 5605 
“house” for I can find no proper name beginning with these letters. 

489. Rubbing. West wall. Below and left of hunting scene. Letters 
5 mm. scratched faintly with point. 


LEGIO ANTONINI - 


The reading is very doubtful. We expect “legio Antoniniana” but 
there are traces of only one letter at most after “Antonini.” Perhaps 
as in No. 483 a the writer referred to the legion by writing the name 
of the emperor, rather than giving the more usual adjectival form. 
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490. Tracing. On the west wall between the hunting and the sacrifice 
scenes is drawn in ink a small figure of a man, and beside it is written 
in ink with letters 0.01 m. high. 


PEPW[N].C 


In inscription D. 154 (Rep. II) is cited Bapods yépwv. Probably 
the word was used in a general sense, with no special reference to 
a member of a yepovoia. 

491. Tracing. West wall, below lion hunt. Letters scratched 0.08 m. 


high and clearly written. 
FAOIC 


No such name is found and probably the writer attempted the Latin 


name Gaius. 
491 a. Beneath the graffito representing the god Iarhibol is scratched 


in large letters 
ENNEA TYNH TEKOYCA 


Below, another line of scratched letters of the same size. Welles 
reads the last letters as AITHE and before that, K or E. He thinks 
it is a continuation of the upper line beginning EZ. 

Since this graffito was inscribed in a temple, it refers probably to 
a religious rite connected with childbirth. The number “nine”’ sug- 
gests that it has reference to the birth of a son since on the ninth day 
the son, according to Roman custom, was lustrated and named. The 
dies lustricus for the Roman girl was the eighth day after birth and for 
the children of Semites, according to the Bible, the seventh.!® 


19 Kurzgefaftes exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament, Zw6lfte Lieferung. “Die 
Biicher Exodus and Leviticus,’ von August Dillmann, Leipzig 1897, pp. 550—1; 
Wissowa, Rel. d. Rémer p. 393; Daremberg et Saglio V. ‘“‘Lustratio’’, III, 2 p. 1421 by 
A. Bouché Leclercq. [Note of the editor: I am inclined to believe that the short text 
from Dura refers to that well-known peculiarity ofreligions, both western and eastern, 
which regarded childbirth as ritually unclean and excluded from the sanctuaries for 
a certain period of time the mother and any others who came into contact with 
her. The duration of this exclusion for the woman herself is unknown. Forty 
days is the period given (Censorinus, de die natal. XI, 7) in the case of the birth 
of a son, thirty in that of a daughter, just as in Leviticus, XII, 2 ff., but it is 
probable that the period of impurity was ordinarily much shorter. In the case 
of another person who had come into contact with a woman contaminated by 
childbirth, the period of uncleanness was much shorter: two days, seven days 
and from three to ten days are severally reported. On the problem in general 
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492. Tracing. West wall, above and left of sacrifice scene. Letters 
scratched 0.02 m. high. 


M AldIAOC ZHNOAWPOY 


493. Tracings. West wall. 
(a) Right of door. Letters in ink 5 mm. high. 


hHAEIOAWPOS 
(b) Right of (a). 
2 hHAEIOAGPOC 


(c) Just below No. 492. 
HAEIAGPOC ABA 


The spelling of (a) and (b) is the same but the Roman s is used 
in (a). In (c) an omicron has been omitted. *AB& is probably the genitive 
form of “ABas for “ABBa&s (Rep. I, H. 18). 

494. West wall. 0.65 m. from door top, letters 0.02 m. 


MNHCOH TIAC 
FOTOWMOC 
The reading is very unsatisfactory, and though there are many names 
beginning with traco.-.-., I have found none which contains the letters 
following. 


495. Tracing. Across the lintel of the door is written an inscription 
which seems from its position and the size of the thick black letters 
(0.02—0.025 m.) to be of greater importance than the general run. 
I can, however, make no clear meaning of the remains. 


IIL ON KEPOAOA 


see Th. Waechter, Reinheitsvorschriften im griechischen Kult, 1910 (Religionsg. Vers. und 
Vor. IX); cf. P. Roussel, Reglements rituels, Mél. Holleaux, 1913, p. 270 (note in this 
Delian inscription the three periods: contact with a woman who has given birth to 
a child — 7 days, with one who has suffered miscarriage — 40 days, with one’ 
during her menstruation period — 9 days); Dittenberger, Syll. 3, 982, 1, 8.] 
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Room W 13. 


The very high walls of W 13, still standing to the height of 3.34 m., 
probably partially account for the preservation of the many pieces of 
papyrus and parchment found in the room. Luckily the room, resting 
against a well-preserved section of the circuit wall, was well protected to 
the north and the bank of earth thrown up against the fortifications 
caused a high mound in the ruins from which the rain water was 
quickly shed. Just the same it was a surprise to find so many fragile 
things intact, especially to discover a large, well-preserved piece of pa- 
pyrus not 1.50 m. beneath the surface of the soil. Probably the room 
itself had been partially or wholly filled with dirt when the mud brick 
walls were constructed along the fortifications and when rooms 14 and 
12 were blocked with mud brick. The papyri and parchments were 
chiefly in the northwest corner and perhaps had lain on a shelf, for 
holes in the wall 1.53 m. above the floor and extending somewhat 
over a meter on each side of the corner (1.25 m. west, 1.02 m. north) 
probably served to support shelves. No traces of wooden boards or 
beams, however, remained, nor were there any other remains of wood 
or leather to suggest covering for the documents. Most of them lay 
in confusion on the floor, many already in fragments, some complete, 
some still in rolls. Their chief enemy had evidently been not rain, but 
worms for many pieces had been bored through and through. Thanks 
to the complete protection from rain many other items of interest were 
preserved, a leather shoe, pieces of cloth, ceiling reeds, the wooden 
pivot block on which the door swung, wooden rods plastered over to 
form the sides of a niche, the ends of lintel beams still in position and 
a reed arrow-shaft. Perhaps there was a second story for this would 
best account for the reeds in the debris and the papyrus found so 
high above the floor (and not in the shelfcorner). Reeds of course 
were usually used for flooring rather than against the plaster of the 
ceiling. Other finds in the room included three pilaster busts of a 
curly-haired man or boy, a large silver ring, a fibula of bronze and 
Egyptian glass, a small inlaid bone disc and a few coins. 

The graffiti in the room are as follows: 

496. The name ’ApagiBnAos occurs six times. 

(a) On the capital of the door-jamb between rooms 14 and 13, at 
the top in letters 0-025 m. high. 
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APAEIBH[AOC 
(b) On the upper curve of the capital molding, letters o-o1 m. 
APAEIBHAOC 
(c) On the second curve of the molding, letters 0-015 m. 
APABHAOC 
(d) On the west wall of the room in letters 0-02 m. high. 
APAEIBHAOC 
(e) On the same wall again. 
APAEIBHAOC 
(f) In the center of the west wall in letters cut 0-15—0-22 m. 
APAEIBHAOC 
The name is, of course, the same as that of ‘PayeiBnAos (Cumont, 115, 
Rep. II, D. 136) etc., meaning “‘répos de Bel.’’ (See Cumont, p. 440). 
497. Rubbing. On south post of door. 
(a) BEPYAAOC 
BAPNABOY 
BANABOY BAPAX 
BépuAAos occurs for the first time but BapvéBovu is cited in Cumont, 
123 and 127; and Bapdyxos occurs in Cumont, VII, 3. 
(b) Rubbing. On the west wall above 496 d and e. Letters 0-01 to 
0:015 m. made with a point. 
NPO BAPANABOY BANABOY BAPAX 


498. Tracing. East wall. Letters in ink 0-015 m. high and very clear. 


A — ANEMOC 
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499. Tracing. West wall, right of center. Letters o-o1 m. high made 
with point. 
COKOIDA APAN 
COYNNAC APAB 
ABIANABOY APA 
AYCANIAC APEAPAA 
O®IAO! MOI KOIF APL 


For the first two names I can find no parallels. The third combines 
the two elements “‘Abid,”’ servant, and ‘‘Nabou,” the god. The name 
Lysanias is most common at Dura. In the last line one expects some 
name ending in -g1Aos as AigiAos etc. Since yor follows, however, it 
seems to read o[i] piAo1 pou. The last letters in each line must be abbre- 
viations, perhaps for names. "ApaBa and ’Apafov (Cumont, 49) are 
cited by Wuthnow (p. 25), also the genitive form “Apoa (p. 26). 

500. Plaster fragments found in the room gave us parts of inscriptions. 

(a) Red on white. Letters 0-055—0-08 m. 


(1) ETASES (2) AV[G 


(b) Black on white, letters 0-0075—0-01 m. 


(1) DN MA (1) D(ominus) N(oster) M(arcus) A(urelius) ? 
(2) KEIVCA| NOCOS (2) .... no co(n)s(ule) or co(n)s(ulibus) 
27K DEC (3) K(alendas) Dec(embres) 

(4) DIMI DVO 

(5) In thicker letters 0-0125 m. MAXIMOA and EAI. 


It is obvious that we have here fragments of at least two military 
inscriptions all mentioning the name of the emperor, the second being 
dated. If the fourth line of ) can be read bzmi duo the inscription prob- 
ably bears in one way or another on the horses of an auxilary cohort. 


Room W 15. 


It has already been remarked that this room was altered to make 
a large entrance to the temple from the side of the Tower of the 
Archers. When this change was made the room probably served as a 
sort of vestibule and the benches on the south and part of the east 
wall as resting places for entrants. The walls were adorned with small 
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pen and ink sketches, of which one showing a gazelle, another a dog 
were recovered (Pl. XX XVIII, 3.). Due to the high wall on the north 
side of the room, some of the ceiling reeds and pieces of cloth were 
preserved. 

The drawings are small and very simply done with a minimum of 
lines, but the artist has portrayed with some skill his subjects. The 
first shows a little gazelle fleeing before a great dog or wolf. The second 
portrays a dog turning in the chase, behind the flying feet of his quarry. 
Just above the gazelle is written in ink letters 5 mm. high. 

501. Photograph. Now at Yale. 


AOPKAC 


502. On another fragment of plaster was scratched in letters 0-01 m. 
high. 
OYAAEPIC 
BAPIAC 
MOYKIANOC 


Roman names are very commonly given with the suffix “‘zs”’ standing 
for “‘-zus’ as here OvaAégpis for Valerius. 
Bapyas is cited in Cumont, 125 and Mouxiavos in Rep. I, H. 3. 


Room W «6. 


Room 16 was apparently added late as an antechamber before the 
entrance room 15. It is a true vestibule with wide doorway to the 
west, a subsidiary one to the south. Again reeds and cloth were found ' 
and in addition the Doric capital of a column, probably belonging 
to the pillar whose base was discovered just outside the room. A frag- 
ment of fresco showed merely part of a geometric or floral design. 


Room W 17. 


Two wide benches on the north and west both well over a meter 
in width (1.31 m. and 1.195 m.) distinguish room 17, and seem to 
mark it as a triclinium or resting room. A bronze lock plate and a 
bronze ring with intaglio of Victory were the only finds of importance. 
The Nike figure advances left carrying a crown with tassels in her 
outstretched left hand, and holding in her right the palm branch 
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which rests on the right shoulder. She wears the long split-skirt with 
bustle. The wing is extended behind the back. Apparently the head 
is turned full front but the features are indistinguishable. 


Room W 18. 


In the bank of earth just outside and south of 18 fragments of papyri 
were recovered. The same conditions as in room 13 seemed to prevail 
here with a bank of earth, sharply cut, shedding the rain. One must 
suppose that some sort of roof covered the documents until some fill 
of dirt accumulated above. Possibly, however, they were old records 
thrown out in the general fill during the last days of the city. Un- 
fortunately here, the thin strata of documents reached up to within 
half a meter of the surface, the papyri had evidently been wet through 
many times and though in many cases documents pressed together 
preserved the writing, the fabric itself had so rotted that it disappeared 
into dust with the slightest rubbing or touch. The dirt surrounding 
them was therefore cut in squares, the whole blocked with paraffin 
and cloth and the bricks shipped back to Yale where perhaps they 
may be separated and the documents read. Room 18 itself, built in 
the angle of the city wall, yielded only two bronze pendants, a bronze 
dish and a single coin. The room had been constructed after the erec- 
tion of the mud brick wall behind 13—15 for the continuation of this 
wall made the south side of the chamber. 

One may remark in general that much of the temple seems to have 
been burned. The floor of the salle aux gradins was full of ashes probably 
not fill, and fire marked the walls of many rooms. 

The area as a whole yielded several other items of interest among 
which might be mentioned an alabaster bottle used by the priests in 
sacrifice, two pilaster busts of women, and two of boys, a small plaster 
altar found just outside room g, coins, small bronze objects etc. 


Rooms W 9,10. 


These two rooms together form a separate shrine within the temple, 
though they are dedicated to the same goddess. This arrangement of 
additional shrines is not uncommon and one might cite as a parallel 
arrangement the two shrines in the temple of Aphlad. Here, however, 
we have both naos and pronaos together. 

The naos (room 10) has a most curious arrangement. The center 
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of the great pillar which incloses the niche is not set directly opposite 
the doorway. but to the right, the pillar extending to the middle of 
the room and leaving only a very narrow passage between its north 
end and the wall of room g. The niche is small and partially covered 
by the top of the pillar so that the place for the statue or cult objects 
was not large. In the room, thirteen large storage jars were found, 
eight along the north wall and five along the west wall in the south 
corner. Some of the jars were filled with ashes, perhaps the remains 
of sacrifices made. The north end of the room may have had a second 
story for holes to support the ends of wooden rods were found along 
all three sides at a height of 1.60 m. For a strong floor, however, the 
beams must have been exceedingly small, and it is more probable 
that they supported merely a deep shelf. Above, two very narrow and 
deep windows allowed a little light to penetrate into the interior. Prob- 
ably they were made in this way to prevent anyone from breaking 
in or reaching through. A small piece of painted plaster representing 
a hand is all that remains of fresco fragments. A small side chamber was 
built in the south end, an arrangement similar to that in the naos D 5. 

The pronaos, as in the Temples of Atargatis and of Nannaia, was 
made into a sort of small theater with a series of inscribed steps, forty- 
six of which remained zn situ, rising on each side of the central passage. 
Just to the right of the west doorway (the entrance to the naos) a bas- 
relief of the goddess (now in Damascus) had been set in the wall at 
0-63 m. above the floor (Pl. XXIV). Below it a square block 0.36 by 
0-295 by 0-36 m. high with a blackened hole (0.09 m. in diameter) 
in the top and an opening on the north side served as incense altar. 
By smoke from this the relief itself had been covered with an oily soot. 
Beside this block stood a little fluted (18 flutes) column 0.67 m. high, 
adorned with Doric capital in whose top a little bowl was cut. As there 
were no marks of fire it is probable that this served for libations. 

It is interesting to speculate on the rites which were held in this 
room. In the frescoes of Konon the priest is represented as offering 
sacrifice just in front of an ornamental doorway. This background may 
have been portrayed merely for its architectonic value in blocking off 
the persons in the frescoes. It is quite possible, however, that the 
instruments of ritual were brought into view of the spectators from 
the inner sanctuary and sacrifice offered just in front of the door. In 
this room the relief and altars just beside the door seem to support 
such an hypothesis. Halfway up the steps on the south side of the east 
door, a small base seems to have been designed to hold another altar 
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or statue probably inclosed in a niche. Several bronze or silver heart- 
shaped pendants found in this room, all made of thin metal with small 
knob on the point suggest that such ornaments had a special place 
in the worship of the divinity. Bits of wood in the débris showed that 
the fill behind the later mud-brick wall which blocked up the north 
side, had been deep enough to prevent the seepage of rain water. 

The block of the bas-relief is 1-16 m. high, 0.515 m. broad at the 
widest point and 0.165 m. thick (Pl. XIV). The front of the temple 
is given a relief of 0.045 m. and this same depth is given to the lions. 
The pediment of a temple crowns the top and a column of ten flutes 
borders either side. The capitals are of Corinthian type with small 
spirals at the corners and three leaves just below. Apparently a fourth 
leaf ran up between the joints of the spirals. The acroteria are made 
of leaves with central bars, three tendrils on either side turning at the 
end toward the center, a fourth curving out. Those over the gables 
have a semicircular turn to cover the corner. 

Within the field edged by these architectural details is presented 
a scene, obviously a representation of a cult scene within the temple 
of the deity. Like Atargatis, the goddess is seated between lions and 
raises her right hand in benediction. She is clad in a long robe reaching 
to her feet and a heavy mantle which covers most of her hair and 
falls on one side down behind the right arm, passes under the right 
elbow across the waist and reaches over the left forearm. On the other 
side it covers the left shoulder and upper arm and disappears beneath 
the rolled border of the other end. Two thick locks visible in front of 
the mantle bear no marks of incisions to show the lines of the hair. Two 
incised lines making a band on the right hand side of the mantle are 
probably intended to mark a braid of hair beneath. 

A heavy border, probably of embroidery adorns the neck of the 
robe and this ornament is carried down the center of the garment 
till it is lost to view beneath the lower part of the mantle. This center 
band serves to accentuate the contours of the breasts. In contrast to 
the elaborate design of the polos of Aphlad, that of Azzanathkona is 
plain except that the lower part is slightly thicker perhaps because of 
the band which circles it. 

The features of her face are not entirely clear, due in part at least 
to the fact that the fumes of incense have blackened the stone, and the 
fact that the crystals of gypsum are in many cases too insecure to 
allow proper cleaning. The upper and lower eyelids are quite naturally 
given, but there is no indication of pupil and iris. She holds her 
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head slightly inclined to the right as if to receive the crown held just 
above. 7 

Just below the breasts a girdle circles the waist, and forms a knot 
beneath the right breast from which the two ribbon ends fall to either 
side. Beneath the knees the robe curves in slightly to mark the contours 
of the leg from knee to ankle. On the right an incision marking a side 
fold brings the shin into sharper relief. 

To the right of Azzanathkona stands a man clad in the Roman- 
Palmyrene fashion with himation, chiton and high boots. The hima- 
tion thrown up over the left shoulder hides the chiton from neck to 
waist, apparently goes over the left arm and falls in a thick fold just 
behind the left hand. The folds are marked with incised lines which 
follow in general the lines of the roll at the top, moving across the 
body and up toward the left. Above the roll which forms the top of 
the himation, the edge of the chiton is visible, the hem around the 
neck making a little point which projects slightly just in the middle 
of the chest. Between this point and the extended right arm are dis- 
cernible parts of semicircular folds around this central projection. The 
folds of the chiton below the himation are quite discernible on the 
photograph and one remarks the outline of the right knee beneath the 
robe. The right leg, slightly raised and advanced is completely covered 
by boot and robe, but over the left leg the chiton is raised sufficiently 
to allow the upper shin to appear. Between the left knee and the pillar 
a small piece of plaster is fitted into the relief and was apparently 
fixed in place with wooden pegs. The piece was loose, however, and 
beneath, the soot on the pillar showed that the plaster did not belong 
to the original design. Perhaps it was introduced later to support some 
symbol or offering. 

The only covering of the extended right arm is the short sleeve of 
the chiton reaching half way to the elbow. Apparently, it is a crown 
or wreath which the right hand holds and obviously it is the intention 
of the individual to adorn the head of the goddess with this gift. 
Perhaps a particular dedicant represented himself on the stone as 
offering homage to the divinity. Judging from the two altars below 
the relief, however, one judges the stone to be a cult scene of offering 
and consequently it seems best to consider the figure not the portrait 
of any particular citizen. 

The figure is smooth shaven and bare-headed. The hair, portrayed 
with irregular incised lines, falls low over the forehead in a thick mat. 
No indications of eyebrows and eyelashes are given and it is impossible 
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to see any marks to distinguish iris and pupil. One can discern, how- 
ever, that the eye was made very wide and round, and with pro- 
truding eyeball as in the early Palmyrene busts. Though the nose and 
mouth are well formed and the ear seems quite well drawn, the neck 
is far too thick. 

Above, almost walking on the wreath above the goddess’s head the 
smaller figure of a man is portrayed, looking nonchalantly up to the 
right and leading a bull which he grasps apparently by the ear. The 
short-sleeved chiton is girt about the waist with a girdle whose broad 
ends fall from the knot in the center down to either side, much as 
those of Azzanathkona. Details of his features can scarcely be distin- 
guished. He is hatless and the arrangement of his hair is apparently 
much like that of the larger figure. The right arm is bent at the elbow, 
and the hand rests on the hip. As the representation of the right arm 
shows, the body is portrayed full front though the figure is advancing 
left and turns his head in three-quarters profile. 

The bull is shown in profile, but as is quite common the horns are 
shown in three-quarters view. The modelling shows a decided hump 
above the shoulder, but scarcely enough to justify the assumption that 
it was a water buffalo, were it not for the fact that the water buffalo 
is the most common animal of sacrifice at Dura. The tail is thrown 
up over the back and falls along the front of the leg muscle. 

Just what is the significance of this man and bull scene, is difficult 
to determine. We are accustomed to find lions and bulls together as 
attributes of Atargatis and Hadad. It does not seem easy to believe, 
however, that this little figure in the background could be Hadad 
himself. It is not even clear whether the man and bull are to be taken 
simply as portrayed as far in the background, raised up on a natural 
elevation, a hill for example, behind Azzanathkona, or whether they 
are to be considered as introduced in the tableau above the head of 
the goddess simply for convenience in spacing. 

On the whole it seems best to consider the man and bull as in the 
background, for the individual is very much reduced in size compared 
with the man in the foreground. I believe that the bull represents only 
the attribute of Hadad as the male counterpart of the goddess and 
suggests merely another phase of her authority as wife of the sky god. 

Above in the pediment, stands a bird, perhaps an eagle, for the 
beak may be slightly hooked and the figure is very large in size. De- 
tails, however, are hard to discern. The wing is built in with plaster 
but on the back where the covering has broken away the feathers are 
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represented with incised lines. Tail feathers are marked with vertical 
incised lines..'The general outlines are good, (though except for size 
the bird is not very eagle-like in appearance) but the legs are care- 
lessly rendered in front view instead of side. 

One remembers that the common attribute of Atargatis was the 
dove and that between the statue of Hadad and Atargatis in the 
sanctuary of Hieropolis a golden dove was perched on top of the 
standard. Since, as has been remarked, Azzanathkona has many simi- 
larities to the great Syrian goddess, there is a greater probability that 
here also a dove, symbol of the goddess is portrayed. 

The steps in the pronaos date from 12—13 A. D. to 107 A. D. and 
one expects that the bas-relief would have been erected during this 
period. The deep fluting of the pillars of the temple as well as the 
flutes on the pillar-altar which must have been made about the same 
time, also argue a period pretty early in the history of the city. 

In style the relief falls into the large class of late Hellenistic works. 
Perhaps the best parallels are found in the grave reliefs now in the 
museum of Delos.?° The figures in these monuments are more often 
in profile, but the disproportionate length of the body, the balance 
of the scene and the general impression are the same. The style was 
carried over to Alexandria and continued there especially in the third 
and second centuries B. C. Pfuhl?! says that these reliefs are of two 
kinds, one a simple stone crowned with a gable, a second with gable 
and columns to form a small naiskos. Both these forms occur in the 
third century, the naiskos form supplants the other almost entirely in 
the second. He calls attention in the Alexandrian reliefs”? to the small 
head (purely Alexandrian), the slender upper and heavy lower body, 
and the thighs set wide apart. 

All these features are characteristics of the man carrying the crown 
in our own relief. Even the disproportionately long body is typical 
of late Hellenistic work as well as of eastern representations under 
Parthian influence. At Alexandria also we find the high girt chiton, 
the mantle which covers the left arm of the seated figure and the hair 
parted and combed back. Other examples of the same type may be 
cited from the island of Samos.” 


20 Compare the reliefs published in the excavations of Delos Vol. II, Fig. 90, 
p. 62, Fig. 87, and in Vol. VIII, Fig. 1. 

21 EF Pfuhl, “‘“Alexandrinische Grabreliefs’’, Athen. Mitteil., X XVI (1901), p. 266. 

22 Ibid., p. 274. 

23 T. Wiegand, “‘Antike Skulpturen in Samos”’, Athen. Mitieil., 1900, pp. 193—4. 
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If the style is late Hellenistic, however, the scene itself is typically 
Syrian. The seated goddess in naiskos, with hand upraised in bene- 
diction is already well known. Of this the plaque from Aleppo pub- 
lished by Sarre (Die Kunst, Pl. 65) gives a good example.*4 The offering 
of the crown is more characteristic of Parthian art, but the popularity 
in the east as well as west of Nike with crown and eagle bearing crown 
makes it difficult to ascribe the rite to any definite place of origin. 
The stone is the common gypsum found in the vicinity at Dura. 
Apparently then the relief was made here and probably in the early 
part of the first century A. D. not many years, therefore, from the time 
when the Aphlad relief was cut. The two styles though different reflect, 
I believe, merely two phases of the same development, that of Azza- 
nathkona carrying on more conservatively the Hellenistic work of west 
Syria and the Aegean, the Aphlad stone incorporating the new in- 
fluence of the Parthian east. 

On the walls inside and outside the room several graffiti were 
scratched. The first is that located on the east wall, outside and just 
north of the door. The drawing is approximately 0.35 by 0.25 m. and 
represents a walled city or fortress, the walls resting on a series of 
- terraces (Pl. XXXIV, 5). Three towers are visible in the lowest series, 
though probably four had been drawn. Between these rises a series 
of three larger towers, then two, and finally one crowning the forti- 
fications. The towers are all crenellated, those of the lowest and third 
tiers having three, the second five crenellations. Probably the highest 
tower had five also, though the outlines are not sufficiently clear to 
make it a certainty. There is no trace of a gate. The clay tessera from 
Palmyra showing rather similar battlements rising one above another 
makes an interesting comparison.”° Probably no special city is depicted 
but merely the attempt made to reproduce the impression of a city 
or fortress built on a hill-side. 

Within the room on the east wall north of the door a crude drawing 
0.27 by 0.22 m. in size depicts a man in Persian costume holding in 
his left hand five arrow-shaped objects branching from a single stem 
(Pl. XXXIV, 4). Four of these are of the same length, the fifth pro- 
jects beyond the rest. The figure faces full front. Toes are turned out, 
baggy trousers cover the legs, a long-sleeved Persian jacket with flare 
at the bottom the upper body. Inordinately high shoulders remind 
one a little of the work on the Hadad and Atargatis relief of the third 


24 Cp. Rep. IV, p. 242. 
25 Published by M. Pillet, Rep. J, Fig. 1. 
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campaign. The neck is very badly made, for it is both longer and 
broader than. the head; the nose is formed by two lines shaped like 
a reversed V; the short hair rises straight up from the head; and the 
beard is done with a few short vertical lines. 

Further north on the same wall is drawn a large figure of a man 
0.49 m. high. He wears a long straight-cut coat reaching to the knees 
and no trousers. A series of cross lines gives the appearance of scale 
armor but, as they continue on arms, legs, and face, they probably 
only fill out the space of the drawing. Arms are placed akimbo, the 
left resting on the hilt of the sword. The whole figure is very crudely 
done, but the most glaring fault occurs in the arms which leave the 
body some distance below the shoulders. 

Smaller, less important figures, many of them only partially com- 
plete, present a few interesting features. Three show the head circled 
by a turban-like band cut with cross-lines (Pl. XXXV, 2). One has 
the same squarecut dress and stands in the same position as the figure 
just described. Very probably the same person drew both. Worthy of 
remark is one drawn with head in profile, a position rather rare in 
Dura. This figure is drawn horizontally and just above is depicted 
a horse. Perhaps one of the worshippers drew the man while leaning 
forward in his seat and so intended to represent him as upright; or 
possibly as fallen to the ground and trampled by the horse. 

Close to the east doorway of the room were found fragments of 
plaster, probably coming from the lintel, with letters in thick black paint. 

503. Tracing. Letters 0.025 m. high. 


TON @€0[N] 


It seems rather strange to have this dedication to a male god at the 
entrance to a shrine devoted to Azzanathkona and the word suggests 
that with Azzanathkona was associated a male deity. The fragments 
are not sufficient, however, to allow us to place much weight on the 
evidence. 

504. Photograph (Pl. XXVIII, 3) and squeeze. Fallen on the 
north steps was an irregularly shaped stone of gypsum 0.35 by 0.28 
by 0.10 m. with letters cut and painted red. 


ETOYE -EMT 
YTIEPBEPETAI[OY The year 345 (33 of our era) 
ANHTEIPEN the month of Hyperberetaios 
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PEXIMNAIOC there erected (this) 
BOYMAIOY Rhechimnaios 
YTIEP THE E son of Boumaios 
AYTOY KAI T on behalf of the 


EKNLLINE safety of himself 
LLITHPIAL and his children 
AZZANA[9] (to) Azzanathkona. 
KONA 


In an inscription engraved a score of years later on one of the steps 
of the room we have the name Peyeipavvaic. 

The name Boupaios is not found. 

For discussion of the name Azzanathkona, see above p. 143. 

505. Rubbing. West side of room, north section. Letters 0.35 m. 
and clear. The first name is enclosed in a rectangle. 


APAEIBHAOC 
ft AOHNOAWPOC APTEMI 

AQPOY TOY ZHNOAOTOY 
} KAAAICTPATOC KAI AOH[NOAWPOC 
i AEIBHAOC NABOYB 

APAXHC AOYPANOC i 


L. 2. An Athenodorus, son of Zenodotus, is quoted by Cumont (6 ¢). 
Probably we have here members of the same family. 

L. 5. *AeiBnAos for *ApaciBnAoc ; NaBouBapaxns for NaBouBapé- 
you. The occurrence of Aovpavés here confirms the reading in No. 395, 
KoAwviosoupaves. “Eupwrtraios is a much more common term for the 
inhabitant of Dura and apparently the only one used in the early period. 

506. Photograph and tracing. West side of room between bas-relief 
and inscription 505. Letters 0.015 m. high. 


BAPNEBOYC 
KAMHC 
BAPNEBOYC 
NINAIAC 

s BJAPNANAI 
CAXAEIOOA 
HMHMAI 
BAGIAAC 
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L. 1. BapvéBov is cited in Cumont 123 and 127. Humann and Puch- 
stein, Reisen in Nordsyrien (1890) (p. 398) quote BapvéBouv. They are 
certainly variations of the same name. 

L. 2. The name Kauns does not occur elsewhere. 

L. 4. The name is probably to be connected with the name of the 
goddess Nawata. 

L. 5. Probably for Bapvawvaios “‘son of Nannaia.” 

L. 1. 6—8. The readings are not entirely clear and I can find no 
parallels for the first two names. Possibly we should read HAAnuot 
instead of Hunuat. Welles (Rep. IV, 241) cites BaS#is from Dura and 
Wuthnow (p. 32) quotes BaSeAos from Nela. 

507. Tracing. West wall, left of doorway. Letters 0.03 m. 


BIONA .TIK 
CAAAMINAC . . X 
ANNAIOC B 

APAGIBHAOC N ... € 
MHKANNEOC IPYEH *AN 
AAAEAOC PY.N *B 


L. 1. The first name should probably be restored BiSvav- to form some 
combination as BiSvavaia, though there is no sign of the cross bar in the theta. 

2. ZaAauavns is cited by Cumont III, and ZaAauis in Rep. I, D. 9. 

3. Avvaios does not occur at Dura but Wuthnow, p. 21 and 23, has 
the two spellings Avaios and Avvaios. 

4. Mnxavveos occurs for the first time but the feminine name 
Mnxavvaia is cited several times. 

5. Combinations with the root — a5 — are common in Syria but 
this particular form occurs for the first time. 

Again the list is part of an account, either of sums contributed or 
of money owed to the temple fund. Unfortunately the right hand 
portion has weathered badly and only two of the figures remain. 

508. Tracing. East wall, south of door. Letters 0.015—0.025 m. 


VABOYBAPAXHC 
NABOYBAPAXH[C] 


The two elements NaPov-, the god, and Bapay, the Aramaean name 
(see Cumont, p. 319) are common but the combination occurs this 


year for the first time. 
12* 
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The first nu is written with the diagonal reversed. 
509. Rubbing. East wall, letters 0.03 m. high and clear. 


APAEIBHAOC 


As has been remarked this is the name ’ApayeiBndos, ParyeiBnAos, 
“Repose of Bel” (Cumont, p. 440). 


Ill. THE STEPS 
BY S. M. HOPKINS 


There are in all on the steps of this room 46 inscriptions, 32 on the 
north side in rows, reading from the bottom of 6, 6, 5, 6, 3, 4, 2, and 
14 on the south side in rows 4, 4, 3, 3. There is no uniformity of size, 
design, or even of placing, some steps being wider and higher than 
others in the same row. At the time the building was discovered there 
were great gaps, notably near the west wall on the north side. Simi- 
larly on the south side close to the west wall there were indications 
that two objects had been removed in antiquity. 

The dated inscriptions cover the period 12—13 A. D. to 107—108 
A. D., though the majority fall into two main groups, dating respectively 
from 62—63 to 67—68 A. D. and from 107—108 A. D. Except for 
two in the lowest row on the north side dated Spt (37—38 A. D.) and 
dSvt (42—43 A. D.) and one in the third of 2u (g5—96 A. D.) all 
the inscriptions on that side fall into one or the other groups. The 
manner in which they are grouped clearly indicates a reconstruction 
in the year 107—108. This reconstruction may have been one of two 
kinds: either an enlargement of the room toward the east or the 
changing into seats of a row of steps which ran up beside the wall. 
At the same time the seating capacity was enlarged by the addition 
of rows of seats at the top, all dating from that year. A similar condition 
existed on the south side, all of the seats adjoining the wall being of 
the year 107—108 A. D. No other two inscriptions on that side are 
dated alike and there is no apparent order in their arrangement. 

The inscriptions are identical in structure with those found by 
M. Cumont in the Temple of Artemis and in many cases were dedi- 
cated by members of the same families. The prevalence of feminine 
names again suggests a cult to which only women were admitted, a 
suggestion not disproved by the presence of inscriptions bearing only 
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masculine names. One of these (550) is an abbreviated duplicate of 
99 in which ‘the dedicant’s daughters are mentioned and the others 
are undoubltedly of the same kind. The benches cannot always have 
been occupied by the person whose name they bear inasmuch as there 
is at least one clear case of the dedication of two separate seats to one 
woman. Moreover, the fact that the dedications cover such a long 
range of time makes it extremely improbable that the holders of all 
the seats could have been living at the same time and indicates that 
here, unlike M. Cumont’s salle aux gradins or his salle C, the seats were 
allowed to remain after the death of the owner and that new seats 
were added around them. 


North Side. 


510. Row I, east step — step 0.40 m. wide. Molding 0.10 m. wide 
somewhat broken. Letters 0.0125—0.025 m. high, irregularly cut. 
A. D. 107/8. 

OlY ANHIEIPEN ATIOAAWN 
IOC AANYMOY TOY APIC 
TOAHMOY 


Cumont (62) mentions an ’AtroAAovios, son of Advupos in 1g—20 
A. D. *ApiotéSnuos also occurs (Cumont, 2). Since the names of the 
*AtroAAavios-Advupos line are found here and in Cumont for sev- 
eral generations, it may well be that about the time of *AtroAAovios 
(see No. 533) there was another brother whose sons carried on the 
old family names. 

511. Row I, second step from east. Similar in height, 0.41 m. long. 
Wide molding with overhang of 0.06 m. Letters 0.015—0.0225 m. high. 


GY OAWIOY 
SAAAMIAAIC 
@YTATPASIN 
[AY]T[OY] 


L. 1. ?OAwiou — for this form of Aéos compare Cumont 2, and 
D. 159, 2 (Rep. II). 

L. 2. ZaAapiAcis — not previously found at Dura. It is probably 
a combination of ZaAa and MiAAaios — cf. No. 559. 

L. 4. This inscription had a fourth line which must already have 
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been broken when the stone was set. Only the upper part of a tats 
appears beneath the alpha of Suyatpéotv. ; 

512. Row I, third step from east. 0.32 m. wide, 0.06 m. lower than 
No. 511. Inscription i in two lines, much broken. qpouters 0.015—0.02 m. - 


Bi CHAANNIOC 
[1H /// 


L. 1. ZnAdvvios — name not hitherto known, though a similar name 
XnAavvaia occurs in No. 542. To the west of this step is one 0.85 m. 
long, broken and uninscribed. It projects 0.20 m. beyond the others 
to the east. 

513. Row I, fifth step from east. Step 1.28 m. long and in line with 
next step to east. Well worked stone with projecting overhang. In- 
scription between incised lines 0.99 m. apart. Letters 0.03 m. high 


ANT ZABEINAC NIKANOPOC ANH 
relPEN AMMIAI IC[I]JAWPOY TYNAI 
KI AYTOY’ (vac) 


L. 1. ZaBerves — found here several times (Cumont, 37, 18; Rep. J, 
R.-17). 

L. 1. Nix&vop — this name has been found 92 A. D. (Rep. II, D.159), 
121A. D. (Pa. X Rep. IT) and 129 A. D. (Cumont, 79). It has also been 
found in several undated graffiti, but this appears to be the earliest 
dated occurrence, just 50 years, approximately two generations ante- 
rior to the next earliest date. 

L. 2. “Aupia — Only occurrence. here. Cf. Wuthnow, p. 20. 

L. 2. ’loidapos — ‘The same name though with the spelling Eicide- 
pos was found by Cumont (38). 

514. Row I, sixth step from east. Step 1.06 m. long with slight 
overhang and molding at side 0.06 m. wide. Letters 0.015—0.03 m. 
high 

ETOYC OMT APTEMIAGPA TINACEOY KAI 
AHTIHTPIA KAI ATTOAAG@NIA Al TIHNOOIAOY 
TOY AQHNOAGPOY OYFATEPEC (vac) 


At approximately the same time (35—36 A. D.) the same family 
was dedicating a seat in the Temple of Artemis (Cumont, 66). We 
know that ’AptepiSiapa was the wife of Mnvdépidos and that Anuntpia 
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was their daughter, but this is the first mention of *AtroAAwvia and 
the first occurrence of the name at Dura. 

515. Row I, seventh step from east. Step 0.22 m. long, partly blocked 
by step to door and by plaster. Upper letters on right much defaced. 
Letters about 0.025 m. high. 


TINM@NACCHE THE 
ATITIONIOY TFYNAIKOL 

AE ATIOAAWNIOY TOY AOH 
NOAWPOY (vac) 


All the names in this inscription are already well known and all 
occur repeatedly in this same room. Who this ’Ayyavios was we 
cannot be sure, though it is conceivable that he may be the son of 
Lysanias (No. 539) and the grandson of "ASnvddeapos, Tipmvacca’s hus- 
band’s father. The inscription is interesting, however, in that "ATroAAo- 
vios is credited with another wife "ASnvodwpa (No. 545). Inasmuch as 
the dedication to the latter is made in xt (12—13 A. D.), the earliest 
date in the temple, it is reasonable to suppose that this is of later date 
and Tipwvaooa was the second wife. If she really were the daughter of 
"Aupoovios, son of Avoavias, she would be very young at the time 
when her great-uncle-husband was already an old man. 

That this *"Aypoovios did have a daughter Tipa@vacoa we discover 
from (No. 530) dated gt. The double seat needs no explanation, 
inasmuch as there are in the temple several other examples of the 
same kind, and the fact that in the one (No. 530) her ancestry is so well 
set forth may account for the appearance of the name of her father 
only in the other. Perhaps this was purchased by her husband; the 
other by her father; or perhaps the dated inscription dates from before 
her marriage; the other from a later date. 

516. Row II, first step to east. 1.26 m. long, occupies same -space 
as three steps below. No molding. Inscription 0.81 m. long. Letters 
0-015—0.025 m. high. 


OlY APTETNLIOY ANHTEIPEN AIWCATIEOE OTAINETOY 
TIATPOOIAAI OIAITITIOY THI TYNAIKI AYTOY (vac) 


L. 1. Aiwoapoos — Is this another form of a name found by Cumont, 
97: *“Aviwoduoos or *Aviwoduioos ? 
L. 1. Otaivetos —Wuthnow, p. 90 cites many names beginning Ota. 
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L. 2. Tlatpogida is a name already known at Dura (Cumont, 62) 
and again in this same room (No. 534) but this is the first occurrence 
of TlatpogiAa, daughter of Philip. 

L. 2. MiAimrtros — curiously enough until this year was never found 
at Dura. It occurs also in a graffito on a fragment of green plaster 
No. 450 e MiAitrtros "AtroAAaviou. In view of the importance of the "A9n- 
vdéSwpos family in the temple (their name was also found scratched on 
the same piece of plaster) among whose sons was a certain “ATroAAw- 
vios, we may have here a member of the same family. The date suits 
exactly. 

517. Row II, second step from east. Step 0.48 m. long, 0.185 m. 
high. Set on 0.10 m. of plaster. Projects 0.105 m. beyond No. 516. 
Letters 0.015 m. high. Last line much weathered. 


ETOYE 4OT MEPITIOY TIOITHI 

PEXEITIANNAIAI CINNANAIOY 

THE AXABOYE ABOYIAITIOY 
[TYNJAIKOL 


L. 1. TMOITHI — It has been suggested that this word may be Tpitn. 
If so, this is the first case in which the day of the month has been 
spelled out. . 

L. 2. ‘Pexenscvvoia occurs here for the first time, though a mas- 
culine form ‘Pexipvaios was found in a dedication to Azzanathkona 
(No. 480). The form “Paxipvaios also occurs in the Temple of Aphlad 
(No. 455). 

L. 2. Z1vwvdvaios — Also occurs for the first time. The name is 
undoubtedly a combination of the goddess’ name Navvaia with the 
root found in such names as 21va, Z1vas, Wuthnow, p. 109. 

L. 3. tis — the confusion of cases, dative or genitive, is worthy of 
notice. 

L. 3. "Ax&Bous — This name has already occurred several times, the 
genitive form being either "Ay&Bou (Cumont, 7) or "Ayx&Bous (Cumont, 
127, 6). Here the form is doubtful, sufficient space remaining for a 
sigma, which, however, cannot be read with certainty. 

L. 3. “ABoviAip — This name is by no means clear. The same name 
occurs Rep. III, D. 153. 

518. Row II, third step from east. Single seat 0.41 m. long. 0-10 m. 
high set on a layer of plaster 0.22 m. high. Left side completely de- 
stroyed. Letters 0:0075—0.015 m. 
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ETOY]E AOT [=]ANAIKOY 

Bates K ... AIOAOTOY THE 

Sai nia OY TOY ATIOAAWNIOY 
(vac) FYNAIKOE 


519. Row II, fourth step from east. Step 0.70 m. long. Inscription 
just beneath top border. Letters 0.01—0.015 m. high, painted red. 
This and steps to left on same level as one just east of them. 


ETOYE AOT =ANAIKOY OGEOAG) 
PA ATIOAAWNIOY TOY AAAIOY H AIOTENH 
TOY AAAIOY TYNAIKOL (vac) 


L. 1. The name Qcodapa occurs only once before, in Mr. Johnson’s 
restoration of Cumont, 107, probably the name of a member of the 
same family, perhaps even the great-aunt of our Oeodwpa. All the 
other names occur frequently. Oecod5apa is probably the daughter of 
Evyévera (No. 521); she marries her uncle Atoyévns, and is herself, 
perhaps, the mother of *ASaios (No. 535) and Matpopida (No. 534). 
With the aid of those inscriptions the following table may be con- 
structed: 








Adatos (4) 
: | 
Evyevera m. AtroAAavios Aioyevns 
. 521 
(No | 21) ws 519 | 

| | Said. il | 
Acia m. ASaios (2) Axpoovios Ocodwpa AfSaios (3) ‘TarpogiAa 

(No. 520) m. 
Appoovios 
(No. 534) 


520. Row II, fifth step from east. Step 1.155 m. long with border 
of 0.12 m. at each end, 0.03 at top. Height 0.26 m. Letters very clear, 
painted red 0.015—0.03 m. high. 


ETOYE AOT =ANAIKOY ALCIAE CEAEYKOY TOY AYLCIOY 
AAAIOY AE TOY ATIOAAQNIOY TOY AAAIOY FYNAIKOL 


L. 1. Though the name ’Acia occurs twice in this room (No. 539) 
it is found here for the first time. She is a sister of Tipwvacoa of No. 523 
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and No. 525 and a sister-in-law of the QeoSwpa who occupied the 
adjoining seat. 

521. Row II, sixth step from east. Step 0.35 m. long, 0.275 m. high. 
Inscription in red. Letters 0.01—0.015 m. high. 


ETOYE AOT EYTENEIA ATIOA 
AWNIOY TOY AGHNOAGPOY 
H ATIOAAWNIOY TOY AAAIOY 
rYNAIKOL (vac) 


L. 1. The name €vyéveia occurs twice before (Cumont, 58 and 60), 
once with the spelling Evyevia. She marries her cousin, her father 
*AtroAAavios being the brother of her husband’s father *ASaios. She 
is probably the mother of the children shown in the table (No. 519). 

522. Row III, second step from east. The first step 1.16 m. long 
and 0.32 m. high has no inscription. Second step 0.55 m. long, 0.22 m. 
high, has a molding varying on the three sides from 0.015—0.04 m. 
Red letters 0.015—0.02 m. high. 


ETOYE ZY AlOY ANHTEI 

PEN TIAXXICAIOC CAAAIN 

OL TOY TIAXXICA[IOJY CAAAIT] 
TIAPA PATEIBHAO[Y] THI FYNAIKII 
AYTOY (vac) 


L. 2. and 4. ‘PaysiBnAos Maxxioaiou occurs in an inscription of 
159 A. D. found by Cumont (No. 2) and ‘PoayeiBnAos Ma- was found 
again in a graffito from the Palmyrene Gate (Rep. IJ, D. 136). We 
are faced there with two possibilities: either ZaAapapa and Maxxicaios 
had a son named ‘PayseiBnAos who 65 years later made the dedica- 
tion on the clay plaque found near the Tower of the Palmyrene Gods 
(Cumont, 2) or “PayeiBnAos was himself the son of Mayxyxicaios, the 
elder, in which case our inscription shows again a case of. cousin 
marriage. The latter is, however, scarcely possible if the date of Cu- 
mont, 2 is really 159 A. D. though it is very reasonable, if, as M. Cu- 
mont himself suggests, the doubtful date is 100 years earlier. I shall 
consider the matter at greater length later. : | 

L. 2. ZaAaivos — I can find no record of this name. In view, how- 
ever, of the fact that the name begins in the same way as that of 
Cumont, 115, which is a dedication to the wife or daughter-in-law of 
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“PeyeiBnAos, I venture to suggest that the names may be the same 
and that this is another example of marriage between close relations. 
If so, the lady, perhaps granddaughter of 2aAaivos, may have married 
her great uncle, ‘PayeiBnAos himself, or more probably her cousin, 
son of PayeiBnAos. The date 61 A. D. makes either reading not 
improbable. 

L. 3. 2axAa[]uapa— This name has not been found hitherto, though 
its elements are common. Cf. NaBowyapi (Cumont, 44, 5) and MapaBijA, 
Rep. IV, 240, 245, etc. There are indications of a mu at the end of the 
line, indicating either that the name had two mus or that the stone 
cutter began a letter and reconsidering the spacing began again in the 
next line. At any rate, this mu alone of the letters of the inscription 
shows no trace of red. 

523. Row III, third step from east. 1.12 m. long, 0.245 m. high. 
This is one of a group of three steps, No. 524 and No. 525 being the 
other two, dedicated together and cut to represent a single slab, the 
center (No. 524) having no side molding and each of the others 
a molding only at the end. No. 523 and No. 525 are duplicates. Letters 
0.012 m. very clear. 


ETOYEL AOT ZANAIKOY TIMG)NALCCHE CEAEYKOY TOY AYLIOY 
THE AIOKAEOY TOY AANYMOY FYNAIKOE (vac) 


L. 1. This Tipoovacoa is a sister of "Acia (No. 520). Both families 
are well known at Dura. 

524. Row III, fourth step from east. Step 0.54 m. long, 0.26 m. 
high. Moulding at top 0.03 m. wide. Letters 0.01—0.015 m. In 
bad condition. 7 


ETOYE AOT ZANAIKOY LWLITIATPA 
ATIOAAWNIOY TOY AANYMOY 
(IIH FYNAIKOL (vac) 


The third line is too badly broken to yield any certain reading. 

L. 1. Zwortdtpa is a common name at Dura. Cumont (83) men- 
tions Dworrdtpa, wife of "AtroAAdvios, undoubtedly the mother of 
Ywoiteétpa, daughter of ’AtroAAdvios (Cumont, 88) who is probably 
identical with our Zwoitrétpa, though this is the first time in which the 
name of the grandfather occurs. The third line may perhaps be sup- 
plied, following Cumont and Johnson (Rep. LJ, p. 169), Auotou tot 
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LeAewKou yuvij. This reading has powerful support in the fact that the in- 
scriptions is one of three erected together, probably by relatives. What 
the relationship is is not clear. Tipavacoa and ’Acia must be daughters 
of ZéAeuKos (33) (J. Johnson, Dura Studies, p. 18 and Pl. II), or of 
ZéAeuKos (40) and consequently either grand-daughters or sisters-in- 
law of Xwoitrdtpa (39). The dates make it appear probable, however, 
that they are of the same generation and that Avotas (34) is the 
brother of Tipavacoa and ’Acia. 

L. 2. The Advupos-’AtroAAavios family is discussed (No. 533). 

525. Row III, fifth step from east, 1.11 m. long, 0.255 m. high. 
Last of the group of three (No. 523 and No. 524) and exact repetition 
of No. 523. 


ETOYE AOT ZANAIKOY TIMWNAELCHE CEAEYKOY TOY AYELIOY 
THE AIOKAEOYE TOY AANYMOY IYNAIKOL (vac) 


This inscription is an exact duplicate of 523. 

526. Row III, sixth step from east. Unbordered step beside fluted 
altar, 0.36 m. high by 0.32 m., the lower 0.18 m. being of plaster 
now fallen. Rough letters 0.025 m. high. 


AMA@KON 
ATOAAQNTI 
OY H[T]YNH 


L. 1. The same name hitherto unknown occurs again 532. It 
appears to be a combination of two roots, *AyaS which is of frequent 
occurrence in such names as MaS9dva9 (Cumont, 55; Rep. IV, 192) 
and ’AyaSaAA&9ns, Wuthnow, p. 18 and of Kona which appears to 
be the name ofa god and occurs elsewhere in ZaPi8Skovos and ’Azza- 
vaSKova Nos. 453, 504. The meaning is probably “Gift of Kona’. 
The end of the inscription had already disappeared when the room 
was excavated. 

527. Row IV, east step. 1.10 m. long, 0.29 m. high. No molding. 
Very deep coarse letters 0.055 m. high, never finished. 


ETOY 6 


528. Row IV, second from east. Step 0.62 m. long, 0.305 m. wide. 
No molding. Only two letters in second line are clear. 
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A 
HAIOA [WPOY] 


529. Row IV, third step from east. Step 1.01 m. long, 0.28 m. high 
with molding on three sides varying from 0.03—0.06 m. in width. 
Letters 0.02 m. high, well but irregularly cut. 


ETOL EOT MEPITIOY TIMWNACEHE THE ATIOAA 
GNIOY TOY AAAIOY TOY AGHNOAWPOY FYKO 
Cc 


L. 1. Note the misspelling of étous and of yuvaixés in 1. 2. This 
inscription is interesting in that we have already met with a wife of 
*AtroAAwvios, son of *ASaios whose seat was dedicated only one year 
before this one (No. 521). 

530. Row IV, fourth step from east, 0.29 m. high of which 0.185 m. 
of plaster. Letters 0.025 m. high. — 


ETOYE ZOT ZANAIKOY TITIGINALCLA 
ATTTIGNIOY TOY AYCANIOY AOHNOAGWP[OY 


No trace of the last two letters is visible on the stone, a fact which 
suggests a third line, but careful examination shows that unless the 
inscription were actually split at the time of setting the stone we have 
it in its finished state. In that case it must be supposed that a toU was 
omitted before "ASnvddwpos. The relationship is then quite in accord 
with what is already known of the family. The lady mentioned is 
possibly the same as in No. 515. 

531. Row IV, fifth step from east, 0.82 m. long, 0.24 m. high. 
Double molding, each with incised line and rounded edge forming 
overhang of 0.17 m. Letters 0.025—0.04 m. high. 


ETOYE ZOT BOKANAIA THE TTAY 
CANIOY TOY ANTITIAXOY TYNAIKOL 


L. 1. First occurrence of Boxa&vaia which however, may be the 
same as Ooxévaios, cf. Nos. 542, 546. 

L. 1. Tlavoavias has been found once before (Cumont, 99). The 
date makes it appear very probable that they are the same man. 

L. 3. Avtivayxos has never before been found at Dura. 
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532. Row IV, sixth step from east, 1.00 m. long, 0.27 m. high. 
Border 0.055 m. at top. Letters 0.04—0.08 m. high, very irregular. 


ETOYE EOT AMAO OY 
(vac) KONA ATIOAAQNI (sic) 
(vac) TOY AIATO[P]OY 


L. 1.’"Ap&9xova. Another seat of an Amathkona is immediately below 
this one. 

L. 3. Atcyépas — occurs only once before in a graffito from the 
tower of the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods (Rep. IJ, H 45). 

533. Row V, east step, 1.69 m. long, occupying same space as two 
steps below. Straight, well cut molding 0.115 m. deep. Step 0.35 m. 
high, 0.12 m. being plaster. Letters 0.02—0.035 m. high, painted red. 


OlY APTENICIEIOY ATIOAAGNIOL AANYMOY TOY ATIOAAG)NIOY 
ANHIFEIPEN TOIL ECCOTTENOIL AYTQ@I TEKNOIL 


These are members of a family found by Cumont (62) in an inscription 
of 1g7—20 A. D. The same names occur again in Nos. 523, 524, 525 dated 
in the year 62 A. D. The Acwuyos of these inscriptions is probably of the 
third generation of the genealogical table given by Cumont (p. 415) in 
which case his two sons, A1oKAfjs and ’AtroAAw@vios, known to us from 
Nos. 523, 524, 525, have respectively the names of their maternal and 
paternal grandfathers. In Siu, 40 years later, *AtroAA@vios who makes the 
dedication of this inscription is probably a young man, still unmarried, 
probably *AtroAAcvios (3) of the following table constructed with the 
aid of that given by M. Cumont. 





Aavupos 

AtoKAns AtroAAcovios (4) 
| (C. 62) | 
Zora m. Aavupos 
19—20 AD 
| 
| | 
A1oKAns AtroAAoovios (2) 
(No. 523) 
62 AD Aavupos 

ATroAAcovios (3) 
Future children 


(533) 107 AD 
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534. Row V, second step from east. Inscription on two stones, one 
to east 1.15.m. long, other 0.395 m., 0.26 m. high, 0.03 m. molding 
with incised line at top, left and right 0.055 and 0.06 m. respectively. 
Letters 0.025—0.04 m. very clear. 


ETOYL OOT | AIOY TIATPO®IAAE AIOTENOY TOY 
AAAIOY ATITIONIOY AE TOY 
ATIOAAWNIOY TOY AAAIOY FYNAIKOL 


Though the name TlatpogiAa was known to Cumont (62) and occurs 
also in No. 516, this is the first mention of this particular lady. She 
is also a member of the "ASnvdéSepos family and marries her first cousin. 
*Adaios of No. 535 is her brother. 

535. Row V, third and fourth steps from east. Step to east 0.41 m. 
by 0.23 m., that to the west 1.00 m. by 0.21 m., 0.04 m. molding 
with incised line at top and sides. Letters 0.02—0.04 m. very clear. 


ETOYE OCOT AIOY AOGHNOAWPA OEOAWPOY TOY 
AQHNOAGPOY AAAIOY AE TOY AIOTENOY TOY AAAIOY 
CYNAIKOL 


L. 1. The name ’A9nvodapa appears in this room for the first time 
and four different women of that name are here mentioned (Nos. 545, 
and 543). “ASnvdéSepos is known from other inscriptions (Nos. 529, 
543) to have had a son, *AdSaios. His grandson ’Adaios (2) is, then, 
the husband of his father’s first cousin. So the table of No. 519 may be 
carried back another generation. 





ASnvodapos 
, 
OeoBapos Adaios 
| 
ASnvodwpa Atoyevns 
laos am, 


ASaios (2) 


The last step in Row V is 0.89 m. long, set back 0.16 m. and bears 
no inscription. 

536. Row VI, east step 0.885 m. long, 0.33 m. high. Plaster border 
0.065 m. wide partly on next step. Letters 0.015—0.025 m. high. 
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OlY APETIILIOY (sic) ANHTEPEN (sic) AGHNOAWPOL CEAEY 
KOY TOY ATIOAAWNIOY EYOYNIKHI KAl AOHNOAGPAI 
TAIE OYFATPAEIN AYTOY (vac) 


L. 2. EUSuvixn is a name already well known though neither this 
EvSuvikn nor "ASnvoSwpa has been mentioned before. They are the 
daughters of the marriage mentioned (No. 537). 

537. Row VI, second step from east, 0.77 m. long, 0.345 m. high. 
No molding. Letters 0.015—0.035 m. high. 


OlY APTETNLIOY ANHFEIPEN AOHNOAGW 
POL EEAEYKOY TOY ATIOAAWNIOY TITTOS 
NAC CEAEYKOY THI OTIOTIATPIA] AYTOY 
AAEAQHI KAI TINAIKI (vac) 


This dedication is one of two made by the same man. Cf. No. 536. 

L. 2. Another Tipwvacoa, daughter of 2€AeuKos is mentioned by 
Cumont (106). Note the mistake in spelling made by the stone cutter. 

L. 3. ‘Opotratpia &SeApr) — is common in these inscriptions. See 
Cumont, 65 and 68. 

L. 4. The carelessness or ignorance of the stone cutter is again man- 
ifest in the misspelling of yuvauki. 

The relationship is, then as follows: 


AtroAAavios 
| 
DEAEUKOS 
| 
(538) 
ASnvoSapos m. Tipwvacoa 
| | 

EvSuvixn (537) ASnvodwpa 


538. Row VI, third step from east, 1.38 m. long, 0.30 m. high. 
Plaster molding 0.05 m. wide covers joint with next stone at left. Letters 
0.02—0.025 m. high. 


ETOYL O1Y APTEMILIOY OIAOTTATPAE AYLIOY TOY LEAEYKOY TOY 
A]M[MQ]NIOY OAYMTTIOY AE TOY EEOMNHLTOY TOY ANTIOXOY 
CYNAIKOE 
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L. 1. Three different DiAotr&tpa’s were found by M. Cumont, none 
of them the same as this one. 

L. 2. The Ogdpvnotos — *Avtioxos family is already known to us 
from its dedications in the Temple of Artemis (Cumont, 64 and 65) 
in the year 32—33 A. D. and its dedication a couple of years later 
in this same room (No. 544). The difference in time, however, makes 
it impossible that the Oeduvnotos of the inscription is the same as that 
of Cumont and No. 544. It is possible that the relationship may be 
reconstructed as follows: 





Avtioxos 
| 
Appoovios Qeouvnotos 
: | 
| | 
Avtioyos m. Mey1totoo ASnvodwpos Aeotrowa 
(C 64, 65; No. 475) m. (C64, 32-3 AD) 
(32—33; 35-36 AD) Adeix m. 
ZEAEUKOS | (C 64) Anuntpios 
| | 
OQeouvnotos Adeia 


Avotas 
| 


MiAotratpa m. OAuptros 
(No. 538) 


L. 2. “OAuutros is a well known name. 

539. Row VI, fourth step from east and last inscribed step. 1.46 m. 
long, 0.37 m. high. Molding 0.045 m. wide at top. Letters 0-015— 
0.035 m. high, on plaster. 


ETOYE OIY APTEMILIOY ATITI@NIOL ZENOKPATOYE TOY 
ATITIWNIOY TOY AYEANIOY ALIA] THI FYNAIKI AYTOY 


All the names are known, ’Aofa occurring elsewhere in this room 
(No. 520). Since Avoavias, son of "ASnvdSwpos is known to have had 
a son ’Apyavios (No. 530) it is probable that we have here the fifth 
generation of the same family. 

540. Row VII, first and second steps east. 1.30and 1.34. m. long, 0.33 m. 
high. No border. Letters poorly cut in plaster and largely destroyed. 


Als eat | THI OYFATPIA KAIA..A--ICAINHE 


541. Row VII, third step from east. 0.92 m. long, 0.39 m. high. 


13 
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No molding. Letters 0.0o2—0.03 m. high, partly cut in stone, partly 
in plaster only. Painted red, very irregular. 


ETOYL O1Y OAWIOY CEOAWPAE NIKANOPOL 
F]YNAIKOL AE PHTAT@OY TOY ANTAIOY 


L. 1. ?OAcu10¢5 for this form cf. No. 511, Cumont, 2, 1. 1 and Rep. IL, 
Di 1509. 2) 

L. 1. QeoSmpa occurs only once before (Cumont,' 107 as read by 
Mr. Johnson, Rep. II, p. 170.) 

L. 1. Nixa&vwp Cf. No. 513. 

L. 2. ‘Pnté&ySos for this name I can find no parallels. 

L. 3. *Avtaios was found once before at Dura (Cumont, 68). Beyond 
this step is an uninscribed, plastered step and a vacant space. 


South Side. 


542. Row I, east step. 1.15 m. long, 0.31 m. high, formed of two 
stones. Narrow molding 0.03 m. Only one line of inscription on right. 


OlY APTEMILIOY A ETIOIHEEN PATHAAAAOE GCOKANAIOYTOY [NA 
BOYBAPAKOY CHAANNAIAI THI OYFATPI AY , 
TOY KAI AAIAI TYNAIKI BAPXAABOY TOY YIO 

AYTOY 


L. 1. ‘Payn&dados occurs elsewhere. It is found together with NaBou- 
Bap- in an ink inscription on Block 55 in the Tower of the Temple of 
the Palmyrene Gods (E 2). A man of that name scratched it upon the 
wall of the House of the Archives (Rep. IV, 299) in 11—10 B. C. 
A daughter of a ‘Paynd&dSados, probably the same, dedicated a step in 
the Temple of Artemis 61—62 A. D. (Cumont, 114, also Rep. I, D. 60). 
This man must be a descendant of the earlier ‘Paynd&dados. 

L. 1. Ooxavaios. This name occurs here for the first time. It may, 
however, be the same as Boxavaia (No. 531). 

L. 1. NaBouBapoxos has not been found hitherto, though its roots 
are common; (a) NoPovu in such names as NaBouicéBou (Cumont, 56), 
NoPoupdAayos (Rep. I, D. 32) and (b) Bapd&xos in Cumont, VII, 3. 
In this season NaBouBd&pakos occurs in Nos. 386 and 546 (here in a list 
of names with ‘Paynddados and one which may be BapyaABos) and in 
the form NoBouBapdxns (No. 508). 
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L. 2. ZnAdvvaia This is the first occurrence of this name which, 
must, however, be related to another name new this season ZnAc&vvios 
(No. 512). Cf. also a similar compound iwvavaia 517. 

L. 3. ASia does not occur in this spelling but Cumont (64) contains 
*Adeia which is certainly the same name. 

L. 3. BapydABas is frequent (Rep. I, D. 78, 80, 81, also 372). The 
same names occur again in 546 which is directly. above this step. 

543. Row I, second step from east. 0-90 m. long, 0-245 m. high. 
Slight overhang at top. Letters 0.025 m. high. 


ETOYE AOT ZANAIKOY AOHNOAWPAL AAA 

IOY THE ANTIOXOY TOY AAAIOY 

TOY AQHNOAWPOY TYNAIKOL KAI APTETII 
AWPA ANTIOXOY THE OYT 


L. 1. "ASnvoSa@pa seems to have been a favorite name in the family 
being held by the wife of "AtroAAwvios who may possibly have been his 
sister and have been given the name of the father, by the daughter 
of his brother *Adaios (No. 543) and by a daughter of a third brother, 
OedSaopos (No. 535). 

L. 2. This "ASaios is *Adaios (2) of the tables accompanying Nos. 519 
and 535. Avtioyos is a brother of Atoyévns. It is probable that he had 
ason also named ’Adaios the combination having been found in a graffito 
from the Palmyrene Gate (Rep. IJ, D. 117). We may now amplify our 
previous tables as follows: 

ASnvodapos 


| 
ASatos (4) 
Bey is etree te 
| | 
ASnvoSmpa m. AvTioxyos 


Aptepiiopa 


L. 3. This is only the second person named ’Aptepidapa so far found 
at Dura. 

544. Row I, third step from east 1.13 m. long, 0.33 m. high. Border 
on three sides 0.03—0.055 m. Letters 0.02—0.03 m. painted red. 


ETOYC ZMT MErIETOYL GEEOMNHETOY TOY ANTIOXOY 
EYPWIMAIAE KAI AAEIAC ANTIOXOY TOY QEOMNHLTOY 
EYPOOMAIAL 
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All of these names were found by Cumont (64 and 65) in the Temple of 
Artemis, from which we learn that Meyiote was the wife of her brother ’Av- 
tioxos and that ’ASeia their daughter married her other brother “ASnv6- 
Saopos. The same family dedicates No. 538 but they are ofa later generation. 

L. 2 and 3. This is the first instance of Etpwtraios as applied to 
women. Cf, the discussion on page 16. 

545- Row I, fourth step from east. Stone divided, left halfo.50 m. long, 
0.24. m. high, right 0.38 m. by 0.19 m. Molding 0.04 m. wide. Letters 
0.025—0.015 m. on right half. Lower part has been blocked up by the 
plaster floor. The last letters were on a thin coat of plaster and practically 
effaced. 

ETOYCO AKT Aji] 
AQHNOAWPAE THE 
ATIOAAGNIOY TOY AOHNO 
AGPOY FYN[AIKOL 


This date 12—13 A. D. is the earliest date in the temple. 

L. 1. The letter at the end of the line is probably a A in which case 
the month is Aios or Avotpos. 

L. 2. "ASnvodSmpa, as has been noted (No. 515), was probably the 
first wife and was succeeded by her grand-niece. 

546. Row II, east step, 1.24 m. long, 0.22 m. high. Border 0.045 m. 
wide. Letters 0.02—0.025 m. high, partly cut in stone, partly in plaster. 
Painted red and much destroyed. 


OlY APTEMILCIOY A BOKANAIOL BAPXAABOY TOY NABOY 
BAPAKOY TYNAIKOL AYT[OY 
PATHAAAAOY TOY BOKANAIOY TOY NAB — BAPAKO[Y 


All of these names occur also in No. 542 which is on the step im- 
mediately below this one and with the aid of which the following table 
may be constructed: 


NoBouBapaxkos 
| 
| | 
BapyaABos Boxavaios 
| | 
Boxavaios Paynadados 
m. daughter of | 
Pay nadados 


| | 
ZnAawaia  BapyadBos 
m™m, 
Adia 
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The wife is, then, either [nAavvaia or an unknown sister. The former 
case is not impossible since we have already encountered an example 
of a double dedication to the same lady (Nos. 523, 525). 

547. Row II, second step from left, 0.99 m. long, 0.30 m. high, set 
back 0.14 m. from one to east and 0.03 m. higher. Letters 0.02—0.025 m. 
high poorly cut on left half only of stone which was obviously split at 
time of cutting. 

AYCITMTAI FY[NAJKI - - 
AQ@POY TOY NIKOETPATOY 


L. 1. Lysippa occurs here for the first time, though Lysippos is al- 
ready known (Cumont, 92). 

L. 2. Nixéotpatos is common (Cf. Cumont and Rep. JJ) but no son 
of the family with a name ending in -85wpos has yet been found. 

548. Row II, third step from left. This is one of a group of three 
seats apparently dedicated together and comprising also No. 528. 

Unfortunately, none is dated but accumulative evidence drawn 
from the occurrence of the same names elsewhere tends to show that 
they belong to the second half of the first century. 


AQOHNOOIAAL EEAEYKOY TOY ATITIONIOY 


L. 1. "ASnvogiAa — a lady of the same ancestry was found during 
the season of 1929—30 on a dedication from the Temple of Atargatis 
(D. 144) dated, in the opinion of the authors nt, 76 A. D. That our 
lady is probably the same appears very likely after a consideration of 
the following inscription. 


549. EYBOYAA ATITTIONIOY TOY ATITIONIOY 


EvBouAa. This name was found on a seat in the salle aux gradins of 
the Temple of Artemis (Cumont, 101). She was the wife of Seleucus 
and the dedication also includes her daughters, names unknown. An- 
other lady of the same name, daughter of 2éAeuKos and wife of Avotas 
was found in an inscription of the same year 61—62 A. D. (Cumont, 
118). Inasmuch as neither the latter nor her husband has, as far as 
can be determined, an "Ayymvios among their immediate ancestry, she 
cannot be the one referred to here. Inasmuch, then, as the steps were 
certainly dedicated together and, as the names indicate, by members 
of the same family, €UBovAa bears some close relationship to "ASnvo- 
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oiAa. Inasmuch, also, as a person of that name was married to a Seleucus 
and had daughters, of whom ’ASnvogiAa might be one, I venture to 
suggest that €EUBouAa is the mother of “AS9nvopiAa and that the in- 
scription may be restored somewhat as follows: 

EUBouAa * LeAewKou Tot ’"Apyoviou tot "Auyoviou yuri. Starting 
at the end of ’Apyooviou and directly above it is the following: 


AIOY ATITIWNIOE ATITIWN IOY [TOY] ATITWNIOY EKOEMHETLA|I 


This reading is extremely doubtful but there is no doubt of the 
repetitions of "Ayyavios, of whom the latest makes a dedication for 
a lady whose name begins ex and ends, probably nooa. "Ayuovios, 
is then, a brother of 2éAeuKos and we may amplify the known table 
as follows: 


Appoovios 
| 
Appoovios 
m. 
ASnvogiAa 
| 
| | 
DEAEUKOS Appoovios 
m,. 
EuBovAa 
| 
ASnvopiAa 


2éAeuKos, son of *Ayuovios appears elsewhere, C. 95, dated possibly 
about the year 60—61 A. D. and Rep. IJ, H. 4, a dedication from the 
Temple of Palmyrene Gods made by Zevoxp&tns his son and dated 
50—51 A. D. This Zevoxpd&tns may, then, be a brother of ’ASnvo- 
gira. 

550. Row III, east step, one of two narrow steps together occupying 
the place of one. 0.85 by 0.36 m. Slab 0.04 m. thick extending 0.015 m. 
beyond the plaster base. Letters 0.015—0.025 m. high, painted red. 


OlIY APXEAAOL AIOAGPOY 


Both names are already known at Dura. The two were found to- 
gether in a graffito from the Tower of the Palmyrene Gods, Rep. II, 
H. 34, though in the reverse order. The same ’ApyéAaos also dedicates 
the step immediately above (No. 553). 
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551. Row III, right end of east step, 0.06 m. lower than left side of 
step. Coarse letters 0-05 m. high. 


AB /// AIAOL 
THE EMANO) 


L. 1. The name is doubtful as is the corresponding name in the 
inscription to which this refers (No. 554). 

L. 2. Tijs émra&voo. The first occurrence of this expression. 

552. Row III, third step from left. 0.9 by 0.33 m., projecting 0.26 m. 
beyond the step to east. 


ETOYE ZAT AHTIHTPIOL AIOAGPOY ANEOHKEN EIC PAINIEL 
BAPNAIOY HITYNH AYTOY 


Anuttepios and Aiddapos are both names common at Dura, though 
not hitherto found together. 

“Paipis is new but Bapvaios is of frequent occurrence (C. 120, 121, 
127, ctc.). 

553- Row IV, east end. Letters cut in stone, painted red. 


OlY ZANAIKOY APXEAAOE 
AIOAWPOY OYTATPALIN AYTOY 


554. Row IV, right end of east step. 


AB // AIAOL 
HPAKAEIAOY 


L. 1. This is obviously the same name as in No. 551. 
555. Row. IV, center right, 0.8 m. from west wall. Letters 0.025 m. 
high, painted red, only visible in center and at right end. 


T. TIMWNACELA 
[E]JEAEY[KOYTOYE]EAEY 
A]MOAAWN[IOY] TYNH 


No Tipovacoa daughter and granddaughter of 2éAeuKos has yet 
been found. Since, however, the tau which is undoubtedly the con- 
cluding figure of a date places her in the first century A. D., she may 
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have been a daughter of the line represented also by Tipwvacoa of 
Nos. 525 and 523. Possibly she and the wife of "AtroAAwvios son of 
*AdSaios (No. 529) were the same person. 


Prof. C. H. Kraeling has kindly collected the following Semitic 
equivalents of some of the new names found on the steps. 


Sarapirois «= Sy 
Znravvios «= MN NW 
SnAavvain sms Spey 
Alwoayo.- Wey" 
Pexyeipavvoian «= OJP“ OM 
Z1VVAVALOS =? 
ZAAAIVOS sbipy 
ToAa[u]ucpa 9 "Dow 
Ayadkova NTI “5) *®N 


VI. 


THE PRAETORIUM 
BY C. HOPKINS AND H. T. ROWELL 


I. THE BUILDING. 


Our material for a comparative study of a Roman camp or any 
one of its component parts can be conveniently divided into two 
parts: literary and archaeological. The literary documents pertain 
almost exclusively to castra aestiva or temporary camps, the archaeo- 
logical monuments to castra stativa or permanent garrisons. Due to the 
system of border defense conceived by Augustus and carried out to 
its logical conclusion by Hadrian, the permanent garrison gradually 
became the usual type of Roman camp under the empire, the home 
of the Roman soldier while performing his principal duty of protecting 
the limes. It was only during campaigns or expeditions into hostile 
territory that the temporary aestiva or Marschlager played an impor- 
tant part. 

The very nature of the temporary camp compels recourse to lit- 
erary documents for information concerning it. Pitched to shelter 
troops for a night, it was set afire on being abandoned,! and left few 
or no traces to be detected and interpreted by future archaeologists. 
On occasion, however, it might be invested with a semi-permanent 
character as when a town was being subjected to a lengthy siege, and 
considerations of security and comfort led the besiegers to strength- 
en and embellish their encampment beyond the needs of an even- 
ing’s halt. Such was the case at Masada to which we shall return 
later.” 

Our main source of information in regard to the imperial castra aestiva is 
the work on castrametation attributed to Hyginus Gromaticus.? Opinions 
vary as to the period when this work was composed,’ but for our immediate 
subject, the question is almost purely academic. Both von Domaszewski® 

1 Josephus, Bell. Iud., III, 5, 4. 

2 Briinnow-Domaszewski, P. A. III, p. 221 ff. 

3 A. von Domaszewski, Hygini Gromatici Liber de Munitionibus Castrorum. Leipzig, 
1887. In citing Hyginus, we shall refer to this edition throughout. 

4 Domaszewski, Hyginus, p. 69 ff., assigns it to the time of Trajan; Jung, Wiener 
Studien, 11, p. 153 ff., to the first part of the third century; Mommsen, Ges. Schr. VI, 


p- 114, to the third century. 
5 Domaszewski, Hyginus, p. 39, note 1. 
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and E. von Nischer® have warned against the common mistake of attempt- 
ing to identify the camp described by Hyginus, which is a castra aestiva,’ 
with one of the permanent camps excavated on the borders of the em- 
pire. Furthermore, the author of the De Munitionibus Castrorum does not 
pretend to do more than describe an ideal temporary camp, arranged 
to shelter an arbitrary number of troops. 

The same can be said of the much less technical description fur- 
nished by Josephus in his excursus on the Roman army in the Bellum 
Iudaicum.® Josephus, we know, campaigned both against and with the 
Romans in the Jewish war, and had every opportunity to make per- 
sonal observations. Hyginus, and his work shows it plainly, confesses 
that he drew much of his material from other writers on the same 
subject.® In that the two men differ, yet we must treat them together 
in respect to the type of camp with which they deal. 

These two descriptions of imperial castra aestiva are far from value- 
less, if used discreetly, in considering a castra stativa. Stolle, basing his 
observations on the plan of the castra stativa at Novaesium before its 
restoration with certain changes following the Batavian revolt of 69 
A. D., remarks that it is impossible to speak of real differences between 
permanent and temporary camps.?° This is true insofar as the republic- 
an castra hiberna or winter-quarters was undoubtedly the forerunner 
of the imperial permanent camp." But although the development from 
one type of camp to the other did not result in fundamental changes, 
the very nature of the aestiva called for the greatest possible economy 
in material and effort, while the stativa, a permanent edifice, was not 
only erected with a view to its character as a base of supplies and 
operations, but also with the comfort of the garrison in mind. Add to 
this that the individual plan of the permanent camp was profoundly 
influenced by the size and character of the garrison it was destined 
to shelter and the nature of the site intrusted to its protection, and 
it will be clear to what extent such a camp might differ from the 
ideal conception of Hyginus. 

For the comparison of permanent camps, we have a great wealth 

6 In Kromayer-Veith, Heerwesen und Kriegfiihrung der Griechen und Rémer (Min- 
chen, 1928), p. 541. 

_ 7 Domaszewski, Hyginus, 45: omnes auctores sum persecutus et quidquid circa composi- 
tronem castrorum aestivalium instituerunt . . . declaravi. 

8 Josephus, Bell. Jud.,III, 5, 1 ff. 

® See note 7 above. 


10 F. Stolle, Das Lager und Heer der Romer (Strassburg, 1912), p. 128. 
11 See Kromayer-Veith, of. cit., p. 541, note 1. 
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of material. The systematic excavation of a large number of sites on 
the borders of the empire has resulted in bringing to light the remains 
of many garrisons.!2 As might be expected, these camps often differ in 
detail, but in fundamentals they betray a common origin and a com- 
mon technique which are easily recognized. They will furnish us 
through comparison with invaluable material for understanding and 
interpreting the praetorium at Dura. : 

Before proceeding to a detailed study of our immediate subject, it 
is necessary to emphasize certain features of the Dura garrison peculiar 
to itself. In the first place, the camp was situated within a city which 
had long existed before the coming of the Romans. Judging from the 
present state of excavation, the military quarters were not separated 
by any enclosure from the section inhabited by the civilian element 
of the population. In a large sense the massive city walls took the place 
of the usual camp fortifications, although the camp they protected 
occupied but a fraction of the enclosed territory. ‘This is in direct con- 
tradistinction to the great majority of permanent camps of which we 
have record, for the latter formed independent units circumscribed by 
their own defenses. 

In fact at Dura, we have, to our knowledge, the earliest example 
of a Roman castra stativa established within the walls of a full grown 
city. The camp at Palmyra, dating from the time of Diocletian, pre- 
sents the same phenomenon, but possesses little value for the purpose 
of strict comparison, due to its peculiar disposition.1* Nevertheless, it 
falls within the same category as the camp at Dura, the category of 
camps established within the walls of pre-existing cities not to be con- 
fused with the fortified towns on the borders of the later empire which 
grew up within the circuit walls of earlier Roman camps, as was the 
case in the Hauran. 

The site of Dura led naturally to this arrangement. The city proper 
occupied in its entirety the only strategic position for miles around, 
and it could hardly have occurred to the Romans to build a camp 
which would be dangerously exposed to attack without the city when 
they might establish themselves securely within. 

In the second place, the character of the Dura garrison deserves 
our attention. It is an established fact that the city was occupied by 


12 For a selected list with bibliography of the most important camps already 
excavated, see Kromayer-Veith, op. cit., p. 541, note 2. 

13 See Palmyra, Ergebnisse der Expeditionen von 1902 und 1917 (Archaologisches Institut 
des Deutschen Reiches, Abteilung Istanbul, Berlin, 1932), p. 85 ff., and Pl. 10. 
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Roman troops at the time of Lucius Verus’ Parthian campaign.'4 The 
cohors II Ulpia Equitata appears in an inscription dedicated to the 
emperor Commodus, whence it is reasonable to suppose that it was 
or formed part, at least, of the original force of occupation. It was 
still at Dura under Septimius Severus.1® By the reign of Septimius Se- 
verus, the cohors XX miliaria Palmyrenorum had joined the garrison.!” 
Whether the Palmyrenes supplanted the Ulpian cohort or merely re- 
enforced it is a question which the recently found military papyri are 
almost certain to answer, but until these documents have been com- 
pletely studied and interpreted, we must reserve judgment. In addition 
to these auxiliary forces, we are taught by an inscription that at least 
two legionary detachments (vexillationes) from the IV Scythica and the 
III Cyrenaica were stationed at Dura in 213 A. D.1® Together with the 
auxiliary cohort or cohorts, they constituted the numeri, in the general 
sense of the word numerus signifying a military unit, mentioned in the 
inscriptions, one from the Temple of Azzanathkona,!® the other from 
a place where we are inclined to locate the earlier camp.”° 

One thing, therefore, is certain: at the time the permanent prae- 
torium was erected, a mixed garrison occupied Dura consisting of one 
or more auxiliary cohorts and two or more legionary detachments. 

We have examined the nature of the Dura garrison in some detail 
since it constitutes one of the basic reasons why we cannot expect to 
make an exact comparison between the Dura praetorium and the 
praetoria of other permanent camps. Those hitherto excavated were 
erected to shelter either a legion (two in the case of Vetera), an auxil- 
lary unit, or a detachment. In regard to Novaesium, we find a signif- 
icant exception.” Before its destruction in 70 A. D., it was occupied 
by a legion and its attendant auxilia, probably two cohorts and an 
ala; on being rebuilt in the same year or the one following, quarters 
were not planned for the two cohorts.?* This accorded with a general 
policy of eliminating the auxilia from the legionary camps and estab- 


14 Cumont, Fouilles, Inscr. 53. 

15 Rep. I, p. 42, and p. 43, note 1. 

16 See inscription 561 below. 

17 Cumont, Fouilles, Inscr. 3 is now supplemented by a Latin papyrus which 
mentions the XX Palmyrenorum in A. D. 208. 

18 To be published in the following report. 

19 See inscription 561 below. 

20 Rep. II, p. 83, inscription H. 1. 

1 On the history of Novaesium, see Nissen in Bonner Jahrbiicher, 111, pp. 1—96. 

22 Tbid., p. 82. 
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lishing them in small garrisons of their own which served as outposts 
in potentially hostile territory or as connecting links between the le- 
gionary camps. Both Carnuntum and Lambaesis, built after the resto- 
ration of Novaesium, do not contain quarters for auxiliary troops. 

The praetorium of the imperial castra stativa is better known to us 
than any other building situated within its enclosing walls.2* This is 
only natural in that the praetorium occupied the center of the camp, 
was also its most important and imposing building. 

In the castra aestiva, the praetorium was the tent of the commander, 
the official center of the camp where the day’s orders were issued (in 
the schola), sacrifices made, and omens taken. With the establishment 
of permanent camps, the commander removed his living-quarters to 
an adjacent building erected to serve as his home, and exhibiting, in 
general, the plan and features of a Roman private house. It was more 
or less elaborately designed according to the rank of the commander 
and the inclination of his taste. The house of one of the Jegait at Vetera, 
a two legion camp, exemplifies the magnificence to which such a 
building might attain.”4 

Von Domaszewski has objected to the use of the word praetorium 
to designate a building which no longer housed the commander.”> He 
has proposed substituting the designation principia with the approval 
of Mommsen.”* But this suggestion has not found general acceptance. 
Apart from the uncertainty obtaining among scholars as to the precise 
extent of the principia, a tradition of many years standing has established 
praetorium as the common designation for the central administrative 
building of the Roman camp, situated in a fixed position and con- 
taining the chapel of the signa. 

Nor has this designation been limited to legionary camps. For al- 
though differing in scale and type, central buildings erected on the 
same fundamental lines appear as well in the small fortresses of the 
limes, manned by auxiliary troops or legionary detachments. Accord- 
ingly, we shall not hesitate to call the military building at Dura, 
whose close resemblance to other praetoria will be demonstrated below, 
the praetorium. 


23 On the praetorium in general, see Cagnat in Daremberg-Saglio, Dict., s. v. prae- 
torium, p. 640; Manuel d’Archéologie Romaine, I, p. 262 ff., and Koepp in Germania 
Romana (Bamberg, 1924), p. 15 ff. 

24 See Bonner Fahrbiicher, 124, p. 134 ff., and Pl. XTX. 

25 See Neue Heidelberger Fahrbiicher, 1X, p. 141 ff. 

26 See Ges. Schr. III, pp. 128—133. 
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But before proceeding to this demonstration, a word should be 
said about praetoria of a different nature in order to avoid any possible 
confusion between two distinctive types. The official residence of the 
governor of a province was called the praetorium; for example the 
residence of Pilate at Jerusalem.?’ At Gortyna in Crete, the praetorium 
of the civil governor, excavated by an Italian expedition, has yielded 
a rich harvest of inscriptions of a purely civil nature.*® Unfortunately, 
the plan of this building had not yet been published at the time this 
report was being written, and we cannot say to what extent the civil 
praetorium resembled the military. 

Be that as it may, there can be no question of the military character 
of the Dura praetorium. We know from a Dura papyrus, as yet unpub- 
lished, that the garrison of that town was subject to the orders of 
Marius Maximus, governor of Coele-Syria at the beginning of the 
third century A. D.*® Consequently, Dura fell within the borders of 
his province which owed its existence to the division of the old province 
of Syria into two parts, Coele and Phoenice, under Septimius Severus.*® 
That the comparatively small border town of Dura-Europos was not 
the place of residence of the governor of Coele-Syria is too obvious 
to need discussion. 

The praetorium at Dura, built between February 211 and February 
212A. D.,®% presents a tripartite plan common not only to the legionary 
camp (Lambaesis), but also to the smaller fortress of the limes (Saal- 
burg, Newstead).1 

This type of praetorium consists of a monumental entrance which 
may run the entire width of the building covering the via principalis 
(as the so-called Exerzierhalle at Saalburg) or simply extend over the 
crossing of the va principalis and the via praetoria (as at Lambaesis where 
the entrance, formerly mistaken for the praetorium proper, stands in the 
form of an elaborate, rectangular archway with several passages to a side). 


27 Mark, XV, 16. 

#8 See Margherita Guarducci, “Le Iscrizioni del Pretorio di Gortina”’ in Rivista 
del R. Istituto d’Archeologia e Storia dell’ Arte, I, p. 143 ff. 

28 On Marius Maximus, see Miltner in Pauly-Wissowa, R. E., 28, p. 1829. 

8° Cf. Harrer, Studies in the History of the Roman Province of Syria (Princeton, 1915), 
pp. 87 ff. A new inscription from Palmyra indicates clearly that the division had 
taken place by the beginning of 195 A. D. See Ingholt in Syria, XIII, 3, p. 282 ff. 

304 See inscription 556 below. 

31 For Lambaesis, see Cagnat, Les Deux Camps de la Légion ILI¢ a Lambése; for 
Saalburg, L. Jacobi, Das Rémerkastell Saalburg, p. 9 ff.; for Newstead, Haverfield 
and Macdonald, The Roman Occupation of Britain (Oxford, 1924), p. 141. 
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This entrance, in the direction of the porta decumana, opens on a large 
court (atrium or forum), surrounded by a colonnade and flanked by 
small rooms on three sides. The fourth side, the back of the court, 
affords entrance to a second, more shallow, court or hall, surrounded 
by small rooms of which the most important is the one in the center 
facing the entrance and contiguous to the rear wall of the entire 
building, the chapel of the signa. 

Many camps are devoid of one of these parts. At Novaesium, both 
before and after the restoration of 70 A. D., the praetorium lacked a 
monumental entrance.?? The same seems to have been the case at 
Vetera and Carnuntum.*? In the limes fortresses of Urspring and Wies- 
baden, the second small court was omitted, the large atrium affording 
direct entrance to the chapel of the signa. Yet Urspring has an extensive 
entrance covering the va principalis which is lacking at Wiesbaden.*4 
Thus we see that a Roman praetorium might consist of one to three parts, 
and that our praetorium at Dura belonged to the most elaborate type. 

Our excavations revealed that the Romans, probably at the begin- 
ning of the third century, had taken over the northwest corner of the 
city for the encampment of their troops. The Temple of the Palmyrene 
Gods and the Temple of Azzanathkona had long been established in 
this corner of the walls; otherwise, apparently, the quarter was little 
developed. Under the Romans, a bath was constructed at the corner 
of Tenth and G Streets.*® Probably at the same time between Streets D 
and E, and between Tenth Street and the Temple of Azzanathkona, 
the praetorium was erected. The Main Street of the camp, the wa 
principalis, was Tenth Street which connected the bath with the prae- 
torium and traversed the monumental entrance of the latter. The 
street was widened, adorned with a double colonnade, and ornamented 
with an arch which spanned the end of F Street, probably the main 
approach to this quarter of the city. One does not hesitate to place 
the bath in conjunction with the praetorium since both at Lambaesis 
and in several fortresses of the German limes a bathing establishment 
for the use of the garrison was situated within the walls of the camp 
proper.*® 

32 For plans, see Bonner Fahrbiicher, 111, pp. 33 and 89. 

33 For Vetera, see Bonner JFahrbiicher, 122, p. 312 ff., Pl. XLI; for Carnuntum, 
see Kubitschek, Fiihrer durch Carnuntum (Vienna, 1923), p. 147 ff. 

84 For plans, see Germania Romana: Urspring, Pl. XIII, Wiesbaden, Pl. XIV. 

85 See Rep. II, p. 61 ff. 

36 For Lambaesis, see Cagnat, L’ Armée Romaine d’Afrique, p. 514; for the limes 
fortresses, Koepp in Germania Romana, p. 45 ff. 
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At Dura, the main entrance of the praetorium projected across the 
via principalis in the form of an enclosed chamber occupying the space 
between the street’s colonnades and containing four large doorways, 
one in the middle of each side. Plaster benches some half a meter 
high ran along the walls between the entrances. The floor had appar- 
ently been made of a layer of hardpacked pebbles perhaps linked with 
a thin coat of plaster. In the room fallen fragments of plaster adorned with 
curving red lines suggest the simple ornaments of the walls. The walls 
themselves were made of rubble, a construction in which the mortar 
predominated, a mortar made with small varicolored pebbles. Worth 
mentioning, perhaps, was a small plaster half column found projecting 
from the wall of the house just south of the vestibule. Although quite 
crudely cut and in poor condition it seems to have been clearly a small, 
uninscribed altar. Its only decoration was a demi-pillar at each side. 

From the manual ascribed to Hyginus, we learn that it was custom- 
ary in the castra aestiva to assign scholae to the first cohorts of the several 
legions where they might receive their orders for the day. The situation 
of these scholae was in scamno legatorum contra aquilam.®" 

Now, the original meaning of schola as a structure seems to have 
been a resting-place in the form of a semi-circular bench, examples 
of which can be seen in Pompei today.*® The apsidal niches of baths 
into which bathers might withdraw to rest or dry themselves were 
also called scholae. Under the empire, this designation came to be used 
for the meeting-places of clubs and guilds, apart from their shape or 
plan. Characteristic, however, were benches placed along the wall 
for the use of the members, which were sometimes of a semi-circular 
nature. With the creation of military collegia under Septimius Severus, 
scholae was naturally the name given to the club-rooms of these so- 
cieties. A further development was the extension of the word to des- 
ignate the club proper; hence, schola tubicinum (C. I. L., III, 10997), 
schola vexillariorum (C. 1. L., III, 3524). These last must not be confused 
with the schola as salle de rapport. 

Returning now to the De Munitionibus, von Domaszewski in his in- 
vestigation of the Roman camps at Masada discovered two pieces of 
construction, one to each camp, which he does not hesitate to identify 
as scholae in the sense of Hyginus.®® The form of both is semi-circular, 


37 Hyginus, P. 12, 20. 

38 On the schola in general, see Hug in Pauly-Wissowa, R. E., II A 1, p. 618 ff., 
and Cagnat in Daremberg-Saglio, Dict., s. v. schola, p. 1120 ff. 

39 Neue Heidelberger Fahrbiicher, 1X, p. 145 ff., and Pls. I, II. 
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and both, likewise, are situated on the via principalis dextra, opposite 
the praetorium. There can be no doubt but that von Domaszewski’s 
identification is correct. Yet we must keep in mind that the camps at 
Masada were at best of a semi-permanent nature, built for the duration 
of a siege. Therefore, we must examine permanent camps for evidence 
of scholae before undertaking comparisons. 

It is only at Lambaesis, a camp erected under Hadrian, that we 
find a structure resembling the schola mentioned above.4° Remains can 
be seen of a semi-circular niche on the wia principalis dextra, a few 
meters west of the monumental entrance to the praetorium, whose 
back is barely separated from the front wall of that building. Hence, 
the schola at Lambaesis is situated in a position directly opposite to 
that of the ones at Masada, it is not in scamno legatorum nor contra 
aquilam. Add to this the fact that such a structure does not occur in 
any other of the many permanent camps of which we have record, 
and its identification might seem far from certain. 

On the other hand, an observation made by Cagnat helps to elimi- 
nate one of these difficulties.*4 It is possible, he indicates, that for the 
sake of convenience this salle de rapport was not established contra 
aquilam, that is, within the praetorium, but kept in its original place 
outside of the building. This may well have been the case for there is 
no compelling reason why the schola and the signa should have been 
closely connected in a permanent camp. We can not, either, place 
too much emphasis on the fact that the position of the schola at Lam- 
baesis differs from that of the ones at Masada, for we have already 
seen to what extent a permanent camp might vary in its disposition 
from a temporary one to say nothing of variations among those of 
the same nature. Finally in considering that other permanent camps 
were devoid of a schola of this sort, it occurs to us that the creation of 
such a building may have been a comparatively late development in 
the case of a permanent legionary camp. The great castra of the 
Rhine and Danube were all constructed before the reign of Hadrian 
and it is not impossible that he, one of Rome’s greatest military in- 
novators, first caused an institution which had proved its worth on 
the march, to be incorporated into the permanent camp of the legion. 
Be that as it may, the form and general position of the structure at 
Lambaesis remain our most persuasive argument for its identification 
as a schola where the day’s orders were issued. 

40 See Cagnat, Les Deux Camps, p. 47, and the plan on p. 19. 

41 [bid., p. 48. 
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Assuming, then, that a permanent Roman camp might contain this 
kind of schola, we return to Dura where a small building is situated 
just east of the entrance to the praetorium (E 19). It is located only 
two meters from the southwest corner of the main court of that building, 
and its position corresponds almost exactly to that of the scholae of 
Silva’s camp at Masada, differing from it, and the one at Lambaesis, 
by occupying the middle of the via principalis instead of flanking one 
of its sides. The building is oblong, some 3.18 m. wide and 3—4 m. 
long, containing a doorway facing east toward the main entrance of 
the praetorium. Only the foundations remain but a little plaster still 
in place suggests that it once had the form of a small room. A short 
distance from it, down street D, lay the residence of the commander. In 
spite of its form, which is not semi-circular, the position of this room 
inclines us to believe that we are here in the presence of a later develop- 
ment of the schola as salle de rapport. Although the evidence is far from 
conclusive, we must abide by this conjecture until further excavations, 
either at Dura or elsewhere, bring a clear light to bear upon the subject. 

Passing through the monumental entrance, one entered into the 
great court of the praetorium, adorned with a colonnade on three 
sides, the one to the east containing a succession of small rooms. 
Through comparison, their character is almost certain. They are arma- 
mentaria.** At Lambaesis, similar rooms surrounding the main court or 
atrium of the praetorium were first identified as such by von Doma- 
szewski on the basis of two inscriptions mentioning the armorum custodes 
and a cur(ator) opert arm(amentari).4® Since his initial publication, 
other inscriptions have come to light confirming his opinion.*4 More- 
over, this arrangement for the arms was not peculiar to Lambaesis 
alone. An inscription from Lanchester in Britain tells us that the 
emperor Gordian principia et armamentaria conlapsa restituit.45 As seen 
clearly by Cagnat*® a close connection existed between these two parts 
of the camp, and following him in identifying the principia with the 
facade of the praetorium and its adjacent buildings, we must conclude 
that the armamentaria at Lanchester were the rooms on the side of the 
large court in which the main entrance was situated. 


42.On Armamentaria in general, see von Domaszewski in Pauly-Wissowa, R. 
E., I, p. 1176, and Saglio in Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. s. v. Armamentarium, p. 431. 

43 Korrespondenzblatt der Westd. Zeitschrift, 1902, p. 21 ff. 

44 See Cagnat, Les Deux Camps, p. 45. 

45 C.J. L., VII, 446. 

46 See Cagnat, Les Deux Camps, p. 44 ff. 
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In contradistinction, however, to Lambaesis where three sides of 
the main court are flanked with small rooms, the armamentaria at Dura 
comprised, as befitted the smaller garrison, only the series of rooms on 
the east, for on the west, the blank wall formed part of a structure 
wholly separate from the praetorium. 

In addition to the central doorway, two entrances at the south end gave 
direct access to the court from the colonnade on the north side of Tenth 
street. Interesting features from an architectural point of view in the court 
itself were the two half columns resting against the facade of the building 
proper, and the double half columns on the south corners of the colonnade. 
Some of the columns at least had once been decorated with designs 
in red paint but later this ornament had been covered with a plain 
coat of plaster. Some six and a quarter meters from the main doorway 
was placed a large altar, 2.10 m. by 1.83 m. with a series of small 
steps leading to the top. In the position and arrangement of this altar, 
the local temple tradition is followed, as opposed to the usual arrange- 
ments in the Roman camps. In the latter case it was customary to 
place the altar in the central room at the back of the building, a room 
dedicated to the s7gna and the imperial cult. Possibly the corresponding 
room in our building once contained a smaller altar of wood, now 
completely destroyed, although it is possible that this large altar, 
occupying the commanding position in the court, took the place of 
the altar within the chapel, and received the sacrifices of the military 
cult. At Lambaesis basins at the four corners of the court held drinking 
water, and canalization on three sides of the court drained the area. 
At Dura a little basin 0.58 by 0.36 m. set in the pavement of the 
southeast corner just inside the colonnade, was so designed as to hold 
in place a certain amount of water, and to allow the rest to run into 
the drain running east into Tenth Street. Certainly the chief purpose 
was to carry off the water of occasional rains from the court. In the 
dry seasons, however, fresh water may have been kept in the basin 
for drinking. 

There were two interesting finds: fragments of a crude little stone 
altar (E 598), its top supported by four columns, found in the southwest 
corner, and a fragment of bas-relief with a grape motif (E 625) found 
close to the east wall. The little piece of gypsum frieze measured 0.12 
by 0.08 by 0.055 m. with a relief depth of a quarter centimeter. The 
stem makes a border around the edge and on the right a leaf is con- 
ventionally drawn with sharp angled incised lines. In the middle a 
short line of stem curves down to support the bunch of grapes. The 

14° 
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surface of the relief is levelled off and the circular disks of grapes are 
flattened on top. Between the bunches of grapes a plane surface was 
left on the stone except for the band of the stem uniting the designs. 
The type of frieze as a whole is most interesting for it recalls most 
strikingly the small friezes over the arches of the Byzantine basilica 
of Saint Sergius at Resafa*”? (491—518 A. D.) and also the frieze 
from the church of the Holy Apostles at Zebed.*® In the Resafa reliefs 
the leaves are more carefully drawn and the relief made deeper, but 
the feeling is the same and the type as a whole is derived obviously from 
the same source. 

Part of the front wall of the praetorium remained standing to a 
height of six meters and the building may have been originally con- 
siderably higher. Two side doors one on either side of the colonnade, 
and a great central portal some 2.27 m. wide formed the entrances 
to the building. Additional light was let in by the two windows between 
the doorways, the windows 1.30 m. wide raised a meter and a quarter 
above the floor. Apparently these windows were left open for no trace 
of glass or mica was found in the debris. An immensely ornamental 
feature must have been the arched lintel block of gypsum set above 
the central doorway, and inscribed with a monumental dedication to 
Caracalla.*® The letters were cut in the stone and painted dark red, 
thus standing out boldly against the flashing white of the background. 
In the side door to the east was found a stone fragment with a mold- 
ing still 2m situ. The piece was of the same type as the panel 1.47 m. 
by 0.55 m. by 0.11 m. found in the west doorway and it is plain that 
these panels, fixed in position made part of the door, probably with 
a second, swinging panel for entrance. The panel however was less 
than a meter and a half in height while the doorway must have been 
over three meters high, for the holes of lintel beams are found at 
3.10 m. above the still. Either, then, the upper part was left open to 
introduce more light into the hall or a second panel was introduced 
above the first. This latter supposition does not seem impossible for a 
part of a second panel cut with the name of the legio III Cyrenaica was 
found in the west doorway.®® Perhaps, however, one of the panels was 
fixed against the wall at the side though no trace of its fastenings 


47 See Brehier, “Etudes sur l’histoire de la Sculpture Byzantine” in Nouvelles 
Archives des Missions Scientifiques, nouvelle série, fasc. 3, 1911, p. 66. 

48 See H. C. Butler, Early Churches in Syria (Princeton, 1929), p. 40, Ill. 39, post C. 

49 See inscription 556 below. 

50 See inscription 557 below. 
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remains. The piece of frieze mentioned above formed evidently part 
of the decoration of the door jambs, or an ornamental border for an 
inscription. 

We now come to the large rectangular hall situated behind the main 
court, from which it is reached by five doorways, two opening from 
under each side of the colonnade, three, evenly spaced, from the 
courtyard proper. It is unique in that it contains a raised platform 
some 1.65 m. high on either side, each flanked by narrow staircases, 
and adorned with plaster mouldings. In the majority of praetoria, this 
space is occupied by rooms and at Vetera, the excavators have thought 
to identify, one on each side, the chapels of the signa of the two legions 
stationed there.*! 

Hyginus* tells us thatin a temporary camp the left part of the prae- 
torium on the va principalis was the place where the tribunal was 
erected. Von Domaszewski has succeeded in detecting its remains in 
the large camp at Masada.*? At Lambaesis, the remains of a structure 
opposite the schola on the wia principalis may have belonged to a tribunal 
although the evidence is too scant to warrant more than a pure conjec- 
ture.*4 In other permanent camps, it appears to be lacking entirely. 

Yet it is only reasonable to believe that every camp possessed a 
fixed vantage point from which the commander might address the 
assembled troops. In the temporary camp, where the praetorium was 
the living-quarters of the commander, the tribunal was logically situat- 
ed on the wia principalis, the largest free space wherein the garrison 
might gather. With the creation of permanent praetoria, there was 
room within the building proper for an assembly. In the light of these 
considerations, we are inclined to identify the raised platforms at each 
end of the great hall of the Dura praetorium as tribunals from which 
the garrison was addressed and military judgments were delivered. 


51 Bonner Fahrbiicher, 122, p. 141. 

sf PD. Bae kd: 

58 Neue Heidelberger Fahrbiicher, 1X, p. 141. [Note of the editor: On the camps 
at Masada see now A. Schulten, Masada, die Burg des Herodes und die rémischen 
Lager, Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Palastina Vereines, LVI (1933), pp. 120 ff. (the 
Praetorium, Lager B), cf. p. 139 (the Praetorium, Lager F1) — an article which 
appeared too late to be used by the authors of this chapter. Note that Schulten 
has been able to identify at Masada the mole of the besiegers (Angriffsdamm) 
by means of which the city was taken, which is of exactly the same type as 
that at Dura mentioned above in Ch. I, p. 14. See the chapter of General 
Lammerer in Schulten’s book, p. 167.] 

54 Cagnat, Les Deux Camps, p. 48. 
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Apparently the ceiling was flat, probably made of plaster and reeds 
laid over beams, for many plaster fragments bore the impression of 
these materials. The only remains of flooring was a powdery layer of 
plaster about one centimeter in thickness laid on a foundation of 
hard-packed, coarse, red, sand. Just opposite the main entrance, on 
either side of room 5 were placed two large pilasters, set with gypsum 
blocks on which were written dedicatory inscriptions. That on the 
left was a monumental dedication to the emperor Geta, that on the 
right, painted instead of cut, was entirely effaced except for a few 
letters. Perhaps the pilasters supported busts of the emperors Caracalla 
and Geta to whom the building was dedicated. 

In larger praetoria, such as those of Lambaesis, Vetera, and Novae- 
sium, at least five rooms opened into the great hall not to count the 
little side chambers and the rear entrances. In our own more modest 
establishment there were but three. The center room, the largest of 
the chambers, by whose doorway the inscriptions were placed, was 
certainly the chapel of the standards. 

The identification of the central room in the rear of the permanent 
praetorium was first established by an inscribed altar from the camp 
at Bremenium dedicated to G(ento) d(omini) n(ostri) et signorum. The 
complete evidence has been collected and interpreted by von Doma- 
szewski>> and we shall not repeat his unassailable conclusions. Suffice 
it to indicate that in many camps, the aerarium of the garrison was 
situated in a cellar just below the chapel of the signa being thus under 
their direct protection.®* At Dura, no trace of such a cellar is apparent. 

In the floor made of hard plaster mixed with pebbles and laid on 
a foundation of stone, two holes, 0.13 and 0.125 m. in diameter had 
been introduced some 0.87 and 0.73 m. from the east wall. Wooden 
supports had probably been introduced into these to form the base 
of a table or shelf. Perhaps the table supported the altar or special 
cult objects, possibly they merely formed stands for the standards. As 
has been remarked, the presence of the large altar in the court makes 
it more probable that the actual sacrifice and cult rites were carried 
out in the open than in the room. Unfortunately though the walls 
of rubble, mud brick and baked brick still stood to a height of two 
meters and more, the plaster had almost completely gone and there 
were therefore no graffiti to assist in identifying the occupants. 


*° A. von Domaszewski, Die Religion des rémischen Heeres (Trier, 1895), p. 9 ff. 
°6 For a detailed description of the aerarium at Lambaesis, see Cagnat, L’armée 
@’ Afrique, p. 539, 
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Rooms 4 and 6 on either side of the central chamber, are almost 
of the same size and type of construction with low benches complete- 
ly circling the room. The many graffiti in both rooms showed that 
both had been largely occupied by the soldiers. The names of the 
legions are given but not the offices of the individual soldiers. At 
Lambaesis, an inscription teaches us that the room to the left of the 
chapel of the signa (to one facing the porta decumana) served as the 
schola, in the sense of meeting-place or club, of the equites legionis.5” 
That the corresponding room at Dura could not have performed the 
same function is indicated by the fact that the equites legionis, who 
formed, under the empire, the guard of honor of the legatus legionis, 
would hardly have been detached from the main body of the legion.*® 

The arrangement of doors in these rooms deserves more than passing 
notice. In the doorway of the central room jambs of baked brick extend 
about twenty centimeters on either side. Against these, panels (app. 
1.30 m. high) had been placed, the lower border of the one on the 
right still remaining in situ. Behind the panelling, a space a few centi- 
meters wide had been left, then a low plaster construction (0.41 m. 
high) set into place in such a way as to leave a groove, a few centi- 
meters wide and 0.75—0.80 m. long. These grooves probably held 
sliding doors of wood for the combined length of the grooves app. 
1.55 m. makes just a little more than half the width of the doorway 
2.66 m. The sliding panels were, however, probably a later alteration 
for a semi-circular hole in the marble sill at the end of the panel was 
evidently the pivot for an earlier swinging door. In the doorway of 
room 6 there still remained enough of the panel in place to show the 
type. Whether room 4 had the same type of panelling cannot be defi- 
nitely determined for no trace of it remains. The rooms are otherwise 
so much alike, however, even the doorways being of almost exactly 
the same size, that probably further architectural balance was obtained 
through similar ornamental panelling. The field of the panel 0.06 m. 
thick is pierced by a series of diamond-shaped holes 0.08 by 0.07 m. 
The border around the field projects four centimeters, and consists of 
a plain band 0.025 m. wide, a cut separating it from the edge, and a 
semi-cylindrical frame incised with twisting lines to form a sort of 
spiral column. The type became very popular in Byzantine times but 
this is the earliest example of the kind to our knowledge. 

The balance in the arrangements within the praetorium, noticed 


57 Cagnat, Les Deux Camps, p. 35. 
58 Cf. von Domaszewski, Rangordnung, p. 29. 
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in the arrangements of doors and windows, in the double platforms, 
and the rooms opposite the entrances was continued in the plan of 
the two corners. At both ends long narrow rooms or corridors (3 and 
7) open from the great hall and give entrance to two side chambers. 
Very slight differences occur in the two sides: in width the rooms 
do not quite correspond, benches have been introduced in the series 
at the west end, an extra doorway in corridor 7 gives access to the 
alleyway between the praetorium and the temple of Azzanathkona. 
Perhaps when the doorway was constructed between rooms 10 and 
11 the entrance to 11 from room 7 was blocked. In this case the traces 
of plaster-fastening in the doorway probably served to retain a screen 
similar to that in room 6, so that some light could be introduced. 
In the west end a Latin inscription of the fourth Scythian legion, 
painted black on plaster had been erected.®® Fragments were found 
in both room 8 and room 9g but since they were all near the entrances 
it is probable that the dedication was placed between the two rooms 
in the corridors. 

The inscription mentions one /ibrarius and four adiutores without 
further specification, whom we shall attempt to identify below. At 
Lambaesis the corresponding room, as attested by an inscription, 
served as the tabularium legionis.°° Although there is no question of a 
legion at Dura, both the location of rooms 8 and g and the offices of 
the men who set up the inscription between them indicate that we 
are dealing here with military archives. 

Curious, however, is the fact that the graffiti and inscriptions from 
the praetorium proper pertain to legions alone. Mention is made of 
the III Cyrenaica, III Gallica, IV Scythica, and X Antoniniana (probably 
Fretensis). Of these, we know that the JV Scythica and the III Cyrenaica 
had sent detachments to Dura. But of the auxilia, the JJ Ulpia and the 
XX Palmyrenorum, there is no record in the praetorium. The great 
majority of inscriptions and papyri referring to these cohorts was found 
in the Temple of Azzanathkona directly behind the praetorium. It 
would appear, then, that this temple served as headquarters for the 
forces occupying Dura before the praetorium was built, and that even 
after its construction, the auxiliary forces continued to deposit their 
records in the earlier archives. We can hardly doubt, however, but that 
the new praetorium contained the tabularium of the praepositus who was 
commander-in-chief of all the units or numeri which constituted the Dura 


59 See inscription 560 below. 
6° Cagnat, Les Deux Camps, p. 37. 
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garrison and that the particular records of the legionary detachments, 
as contingents outranking the auxilia, were kept in the same building. 

Before closing this account a few details should be added in regard 
to the rooms located on the east of the court, the armamentaria. Mr. Clark 
has given me the following notes: In room 23 two distinct floors were 
visible. The earlier was a layer of plaster laid as usual slightly below 
the level of the door sill. Contemporary with this are three low plaster- 
covered benches about 0.50 m. wide and 0.25 m. high built against 
the rear wall. At some later period the room was filled to a height 
of about 0.40—0.45 m. with pieces of plaster, rocks and earth. Even 
the three benches were completely covered. Over this foundation was 
laid another plaster floor one centimeter thick. The walls were recoated 
at the same time, for smooth plaster does not continue below this 
flooring. As a final step in the alterations a rubble bench (1.55 m. 
long, 0.63 m. wide and 0.36 m. high) was constructed against one of 
the two pilasters raised against the east wall. 

Excellent evidence remains that room 23 was eventually damaged 
by fire. On part of the later floor was a great layer (0.04 to 0.18 m. 
thick) of rocks and mortar charred and blackened. Occasional stones 
with plaster still clinging to them showed the dark mass to have been 
made up of fallen walls. After the conflagration no attempt was made 
to clear away the débris or put the chamber in a state of repair. The 
only finds were a number of small bronze armor scales. 

Against the west wall in room 24 is what seems at first sight to be 
a well-made plaster-covered bench 0.25 m. high. Forty-five centi- 
meters wide at the southwest corner, it grows narrower and narrower 
and finally disappears beneath the west wall. Probably then it was 
not a bench but an earlier wall, a wall which crops out again in room 
25 immediately to the south. This wall evidently ran along the west 
side of Street E, before this approach to the Temple of Azzanathkona 
was blocked by the praetorium. 

Room 25 probably contained the staircase leading to the roof. None 
of the steps remains but the size of the room and the arrangements of 
a supporting wall down the center are characteristic of the type of 
staircase chamber quite common at Dura. 

It is worth remarking that in four different doorways of the building 
black earth and ashes with bits of burned wood were visible. There 
could not have been very much that was inflammable in this building 
of mud brick and rubble but the evidence seems clear that in the end 
the structure had at least been considerably damaged by fire. 
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The series of rooms 12—16 did not make part of the praetorium 
proper. Perhaps they were merely a series of little shops. Such an 
explanation seems borne out by the discovery of a terracotta pottery 
stamp bearing the swastika and branch designs. One recalls that a 
plaster mold for a small bust was found in the débris west of the bath 
in the 1928-29 campaign. Possibly even before the Roman occupation 
a series of little shops lined the street leading to the great temple. 
When the praetorium was built the shops 13—16 were stationed against 
its walls. 


II. INSCRIPTIONS AND GRAFFITI. 


556. An arched block found in the central doorway of the praeto- 
rium. Length, 1.28 m.; height 1.50 m.; height of letters 0.06 m. Half 
the stone remains intact; of the other half we have fragments alone. 
The first line is short, the second and third begin to the right of the 
margin established by the rest, leaving a space for two letters. The 
stone is unmarked in the twelfth line, but the fourteenth seems to 
have been erased. 













a-MAXFILDIVI 
<.-MAT NEPOTIDIVI 
legagar= HADRIANIAB 
iy ae DIVINERVAE 
aos o <8 COREE 


...~ ASTRORV 


.... ANTON 
PLL 


I]mp(eratort) Caesa[ri Marco Aure ]lio 

Sev]ero An[tonino Pio] Felict Aug(usto) 

Ara]bico Ad[iabenico Ger ]manico 

Sar]matic[o Parthico max(imo) ] Brit(annico) max(imo) 
5 Pon]tifi[ct max(imo) p(atrt) pat]riae divi Sept(imz) 
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Seve Jrt Pi [Felicis Brit(annici) ] max(imi) fil(io), divi 

Marci) Anto[nint Pu Sar ]mat(ici) nepott, divi 

Antoni[m Pit pron(epott) divi] Hadriani ab- 

[ne]pot[2 divi Traiam Parth(1ci) et] divi Nervae 

10 [adnep( oti) trib(unicia) potest(ate) XV Imp(eratort) II] Co(n)s(ult) [III] et 

[Iultae Aug(ustae) matri Aug(ustorum) et c]astrorum 

[et senatus et patriae ] (vacat) . 
...-_]Anton(inianarum) 


This is apparently the building inscription of the praetorium ded- 
icated to the emperor Caracalla: the stone must have been put in 
place when the building was erected. Another monumental inscrip- 
tion of the same building which is also contemporary to the erection of 
the praetorium is however dedicated to Geta. Since Geta was killed in 
February 212 and Septimius Severus, already referred to on our in- 
scription as ‘divus’ died in February 211, we may date the building 
and the inscriptions in the twelve months between these two dates. 

Part of all the titles except that of Parthicus Maximus, which Cara- 
calla received in 199 remain on the stone. It would seem therefore 
that they were all bestowed before 212, though Cagnat states that the 
titles Germanicus, Arabicus and Adiabenicus are to be assigned to the year 
213-14.1 As Von Rohden? suggests, however, it is extremely difficult 
to draw definite conclusions about the titles Arabicus and Adiabenicus, 
for they are found neither on the coins nor on Roman city inscriptions. 
Miss Goggin refers very appropriately to an inscription found in Bae- 
tica, dated without doubt before 212 (for Septimius Severus is still 
alive), and containing both titles. Miss M. Goggin calls attention also 
to significant passages in the Scriptores Historiae Augustae: JVon ab re 
est etiam diasyrticum quiddam in eum dictum addere. Nam cum Germanict 
et Parthict et Arabici et Alamannici nomen adscriberet (nam Alamannorum 
gentem devicerat) Helvius Pertinax, filius Pertinacis, dicitur ioco dixisse, “‘adde, 
st placet, etiam Geticus maximus,” quod Getam occiderat fratrem:* and again: 
et cum Germanos subegisset, Germanum se appellavit vel ioco vel serio, ut erat 
stultus et demens, adserens, si Lucanos vicisset, Lucanicum se appellandum.® 
Miss Goggin adds “These two passages show that Caracalla had the 


1R. Cagnat, Cours d’Epigraphie Latine (4th Ed., 1914), p. 209. 
2 In Pauly-Wissowa, R. E£., II, p. 362. 
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reputation of being fond of titles and of assuming them at pleasure 
without a formal decree of the senate. It is probable, although the 
entire question calls for study, that Parthicus maximus, Britannicus maxt- 
mus and Germanicus maximus were formally decreed to him by the sen- 
ate but that Germanicus (without maximus) [S. H. A., Car., 5, 5 says 
that he assumed the name Germanicus during his father’s lifetime], Ara- 
bicus, Adiabenicus, Alamannicus and Sarmaticus (see S. H. A. Geta, 6, 6) 
he vainly assumed himself and used in varying combinations in places 
outside of Rome at least as early as 210.“ 

L. 9. Whether the title ‘Parth(icus)’ should be included after Tra- 
jan’s name is doubtful. After the title we have a choice between adn, 
adnep and et. Et seems more common with the word adnep following 
the WNervae. Dessau (449) does however cite one case of proadnep and the 
difference in the number of letters in each line, leaves the matter in doubt. 

L. 10. The numbers after the offices, we have supplied for the year 
aniAyD. 

L. 12. There is no mark on the stone for this line and it seems never 
to have been engraved. 

L. 13. Anton is very clear at the end of the line, nothing else is 
visible. Curiously enough there seems to have been another line (14) 
which has been erased. Since there is a break at the end of line 12, 
one expects in lines 13 and 14 the names of the dedicants. If this is so 
Anton might stand for the title of a legion, or the name of the city 
colonia (?,) Aurelia Antoniniana Europaea. 

It is most probable that legionary detachments dedicated the in- 
scription to their emperor, and this supposition best explains the era- 
sure in the last line, for in the praetorium itself we have record of 
the III Gallica legion whose name, after its abortive attempt to place 
a legate on the throne of the Emperor during the reign of Elagabalus, 
was erased in many inscriptions from Syria and Phoenicia.* From 
other inscriptions in the praetorium we learn that two legions which 
camped at Dura, the JI Cyrenaica, and the IV Scythica bore the title 
Antoniniana. One may restore then the last two lines in part 


Vex. legg. III Cyr. et IV Scyth.] Anton. 
et IIT Gall 


§ Dessau, 2657, 5865, 9198. C. I. L. III, 186, 206, 14385 b, 143871; 7. of R. Stud., 
VI (1916), 94; Cagnat, PiGaRy TA; 1113, 1116, 1128, 1148, 1149, 1183. See'G. 
Zedler, De memoriae damnatione (Darmstadt 1885), 49. 
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557. Squeeze and photo (Pl. XXIX, 1). Found in the west doorway. 
Letters 0.03-—0.035 m. are cut across the top of the face of a plaque 
of gypsum with moulding at top and bottom. The plaque is 1.29 m. 
by 0.55 m. with a face 0.55 by 1.12 m. Beneath the inscription the 
face was left blank. Very probably it had been covered with plaster 
and the names of the soldiers or any other text written in red paint. 


LEG III CYR ANTONIN[IANA]. 


The Third Cyrenaic legion was at this time located in Bostra. Harrer’ 
shows that the war of Pescennius Niger caused the formation of a province 
Syria-Phoenice in 194 and this seems to have been connected with chang- 
ing the border of the province of Arabia to the west and north-west.® At 
that time as the Arabian legion, the Third Cyrenaic legion took over 
Batanaea, Trachonitis and Peraea. A detachment of this legion was 
stationed at Dura under Caracalla (unpublished inscription). The name 
of the legion was found in the fourth campaign (Rep. IV, Inscription 294). 

558. Photo. Fig. 10. Letters painted red 0.04—0.06 m. high cut on stone 
plates erected opposite the central door, just left of the doorway to room 5. 
The stone plates measure 1.18 m. high and in width from left to right 0.43, 
0.66, 0.73, 0.56, 0.285, and 0.77 m. respectively. The first block on the left 
has disappeared completely. The last, erected later, contained a separate 
inscription (559). In lines 3 and 6 there is unmistakable evidence of erasures. 





Imp(eratort) Caesari divi Septimi Seo[ ert Pui Felicis Arab(ici) Adiab(enict) 
Parthici] maximi, Britanmci maximi [fto|////// 111/11 11111] 
PELLET TLL TLL TTT LAL LLL | Got, Marci) Aureli] Anto- 


nini Pi Germanici Sarmatici nepoti, [divi Antonini Pit pron /epott, 


7 Harrer, Studies in the history of the Roman province of Syria (1915), pp. 84 ff. 
8 Rohden, De Palestina et Arabia prov., p. 14 ff.; Meyer, NV. Fahr. f. klass. Philolog. 
1894, pp. 594 ff.; Ritterling in Pauly-Wissowa, R. E., XII, p. 1513. 
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divi Hadriani abnepoti, divi Traifam Parthici et divi N Jervae 

adnepot a [1/1 /( 1111/11 LL LLL LLL @ 

IJu[liaJe Aug(ustae) Piae Felict matri Aug(ustorum) (duorum) et [castro- 
rum et senatus] et patriae. 


Miss M. Goggin made a special study of this inscription (558) for 
Professor Rostovtzeff’s seminar and restored the lines and commented 
upon them in part as follows: 

“Noting the fact that the words Imperatori Caesart in the dative case 
occur in the first line followed by divi Septimi Severt in the genitive 
case, one thinks immediately of the emperors Caracalla and Geta as 
being possibly the persons honored. The presence of the erasures 
enables us to eliminate Caracalla for there would be no reason for 
removing his name. Geta’s memory we do know, however, was abol- 
ished after his death by a decree of the senate and his name erased 
from all inscriptions. The only other names of this period which were 
erased from inscriptions were those of Fulvia’Ptautilla, wife of Cara- 
calla, and her father Fulvius Plautianus, but the genealogy of our 
inscription could not fit either of these names. ‘There seems little doubt 
then that we have here a dedication to Geta. 

“The presence of the adjective, divus, qualifying Septimius Severus 
gives us a terminus post quem for the date. Septimius died in February, 
211. In the last line clearly visible are two G’s after the Au of Augusto- 
rum, proving that there were two emperors ruling at the time. The 
inscription, therefore, must have been set up before Geta’s death in 
February 212, after which time Caracalla ruled alone. The date then 
falls sometime between February 211 and February 212. 

“The number of letters in the individual restored lines is not consist- 
ent, but with the exception of line 3, the difference is not greater 
than that which would be expected from the variation in the size and 
spacing of the letters as seen in the preserved sections of the stone. 
Since the lettering in line 3 is much higher and wider than in the 
rest of the stone, I calculate about forty letters for this line. 

“It is impossible to be quite certain about the exact form of Geta’s 
name. Because it was erased from practically all of the inscriptions 
where it occured, much evidence bearing on the subject has been 
destroyed. The most usual form is P. Septimius Geta, but many varia- 
tions are found. Cagnat® says that Lucius is found on certain monu- 
ments and also Severus. The available evidence, it must be admitted, 

® Cours D’Epigraphie Latine (1914), p. 211. 
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points to the use of Lucius as occuring chiefly in the earlier years of 
Geta’s career.t° As regards the varying length of the titles of Geta in 
his few existing inscriptions the spacing in our inscriptions seems to 
demand the longer name. 

“In lines five and six I have made divi Traiani Parth(ici) et divi 
Nervae depend upon the same adnepoti, that occuring at the beginning 
of line 6, instead of using this word twice, once after Traiani Parth(ici) 
and again after Nervae. This grouping of the two is not uncommon”’. 

In her following remarks Miss Goggin gave a tentative restoration 
of the name and titles of Geta. Since however the evidence is scanty 
and the restorations problematic we have left parts of the ll. 3 and 6 
which contained the name and titles of Geta blank. 

559. Photo. Fig. 10. This inscription attached to 558 was evidently 
an addition for it juts out into the doorway. The letters were cut 
0.05—0.06 m. high and painted red. 


[Senatus ] 
[ Aureltorum ] 
An[ toninianorum 
Europal[ eorum 
s devoti num[int 
maiestatique 
e1us 


L. 3. The W is clear. Before WN the first letter has a slant line which 
must be A. There is room for one letter before A for the A is directly 
over the V of the line below. After a break, the top of W or A is clear. 
A curved line in the second space after VV may well be the bottom 
of the O. 

L. 4. The first letter has a bar on the left and at the bottom 
but as the rest is broken the letter may be either L, D or E. The V 
before R seems clear. The bar top of the second letter after R is clear 
but the stroke could serve well for the straight top of P or R. The 
V is one space to the left of the V in the fifth line and since the 
V in the fifth line is the third letter, the Vin line four must be the 
second. 

L. 5. The line at the left and the bottom of the D remain. There 
is a trace of the bar for the top of the 7 and the V seems clear. 
Between the O and the W there is a space of 0.07 m. Since the 

10 Cagnat, op. cit., p. 211. 
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T in maiestatique takes 0.05 m. and the TJ 0.065 m. the word must 
be devoti not devotus. 

One expects that the names of the legions would be inscribed here 
rather than the name of officials or individuals of the city. The names 
of the legions however do not seem to fit and the name of the city 
Europaea accords admirably with the remains in line 5. This restitu- 
tion also fits well with the name Antoninianorum in the line above for 
we know from inscription D 149 of the third campaign that the 
official name of the city became Aurelia Antoniniana Europaea. Perhaps 
an abbreviation was used for Antoninianorum and the word placed in 
the middle of the line so that one blank space was left before the 
word. Who the individuals or officials were who dedicated the in- 
scription is entirely hypothetical. It was however the BouAn of the city 
who dedicated the inscription D. 149 to Julia Domna. 

5599. On the pillar on the corresponding position to the right of 
the doorway to room 5 the letters were painted in red. Unfortunately 
only traces of a few in the last line remain. 


EARVMIN 


560. Photo, Pl. XXVII, 1. The third good-sized inscription was 
found in the corridor between rooms 8 and g and some other frag- 
ments in each of those two rooms. The letters were painted black 
on white plaster. The large letters SPQ — 0.28 m. high, the others 
— 0.02—0.04 m. The block of plaster is 0.75 by 0.63 m. and is now 
at Yale. ‘ 

impera[ tort 

Caesari [..... 
bona fortuna nobis 
summo summo*+ 
Senatut Populoque Romano 


Beneath these five lines three large capital letters are painted — 
the well-known formula SPQ[R] — each letter 0:28 m. high. Inside 
the letter Q is written the following inscription of eight lines: 


11 [Note of the editor. The reading of this line is doubtful. It seems as if a line was 
erased here and cross-lines painted on the erased surface. After Imperatori Caesari 
a good wish e. g. feliciter must be supplemented.] 
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Spem bonam 

Iulio Domnino lib. 

et Aurel(1o) Antiocho 
et Donnio Pasia 

et Septimio Sigilliano 
et Aurelio Magno 
adwutoribus 

leg. rr11 Scy(thicae). 


After the letters SP in small characters em sua[m/], probably in- 
tended to be read spem suam. Beneath in large capital letters is painted 
Senat[ur po ]pulog/ue/. 

Beneath but reaching up into the Q is scratched in large letters 
0.185 m. high SPQ[R. A large R is scratched with double lines into the 
S of the preceding. The name of the legion LEG 1111 SCY is repeated 
in small letters 0.01 m. between the populoque and the large P. Below 
line 5 and reaching into the Q is written CY in letters 0.095 m. high. 
Scratched in below the first line is SENATV{S in letters 0.05 m. high. 

Professor Julian J. Obermann, visiting professor of semitics at Yale 
suggests that a little Aramaic inscription "3?Aw written below gives us 
the date 534 = 222 — 3A. D. 

L. 6. Spem bonam. Spes in the sermo castrensis meant hope of promotion. 
The optio spet or ad spem ordims ranked just below the centurion and 
was qualified for promotion to that office. Optiones who had not been 
promoted to the centuriate during their normal period of service, 
might remain in the service retentus ad spem. The promotion of an optio 
to the post of centurion is expressed in an inscription as follows: 
uti collega (optionum) proficiscens ad spem suam confirmandam . ... Nor does 
this phrase pertain to the tactical offices alone, for we know of a 
singularis tribuni spe beneficatus, that is, a singularis who was awaiting 
promotion to the office of beneficiarius. (See von Domaszewski, Rang- 
ordnung, p. 33 ff. where the evidence is collected). 

L. 7. lib(rarius): A librarius was attached to almost every officium 
of the Roman army including the ftabularium principis. As the title of 
his office implies, he performed work of a clerical nature. Another 
type of librarius seems to have been assigned to each century of a 
legion. Von Premerstein (Adio, III, p. 1 ff.) has pointed out that 
before 89 A. D. when deposits of individual soldiers were limited to 
250 denarii in toto, the signifert had charge of the official papers of their 
respective cohorts including the savings-accounts. After 89, it was the 

15 
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librarti to whom they were entrusted (cf. Digest., L.6, 7: librariz depost- 
torum). In the Geneva papyrus examined by von Premerstein, a single 
legionary century possessed one librarius and one cerarius, that is, since 
the functions of both were almost identical, two lzbrarit. 

In an inscription pertaining to the tabularium principis at Lambaesis 
(C. I. L. VIII, 18072) two librarit appear who seem to have belonged 
as immunes to both the tabularium principis and the first cohort. Now we 
know that a vexillatio of the IV Scythica was stationed at Dura and it 
must have consisted of more than one century. Hence we can assign 
our librarius to the officium of the commander (probably a centurion) 
of the entire vexillatio detached from the IV Scythica. 

The four adiutores were probably his clerks or assistants. If on the 
basis of inscriptions pertaining to the vigiles we attribute one adiutor 
to each century (cf. von Domaszewski, Rangordnung, p. 14 f.), we can 
conclude that the Fourth Scythian detachment at Dura consisted of 
four centuries or about 360 men. 

The spem bonam, hope of promotion, seems to refer to all five men. 
Since we are probably dealing here with the officium of a legionary 
vexillatio, a type of officium which appears here for the first time, we 
cannot tell to what offices these men might expect promotion. If an 
adiutor stood just below the /zbrartus in rank, as seems to be indicated 
by this inscription (cp. also Dessau J. L. S., 9170), he might expect 
promotion to that office, while the /zbrarius might be transferred to 
a more important officium, that of the praepositus for example. 

L. 7. Domninus is common, especially in Syria. 

L. 9. Donnus occurs as cognomen and Donnia as feminine cognomen. 
The reading of the cognomen is not quite clear, but it appears to 
be either Pasia, or Paspa. Tlacias is a very common Greek name, see 
Passow, Worterbuch. 

L. g. Sigillius is cited as a cognomen in Dessau, J. L. S. 3922. 

561. Photo and Tracing (Pl. X XIX, 2). With these longer Latin 
inscriptions should be included that painted in red letters on the 
east wall of room E 7 W 12 in the Temple of Azzanathkona. The 
inscription measures 0.68 m. by 0.75 m. and the letters are 0.07 m. — 
0.03 m. high. 

IOM 
Conservatori [cete 
risque dis inmor[ talt 
bus pro salutem et vic 
5 tort d. n. imp. L. Sep. Severi 
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Pjert. Aug. IT D. Cl. Alb. [Gaes.] IT 
Min Jervae sanct. sacrum feci[t 

--- eus Mocimi actuar. n. per Trefb 
tum Maximum trib. coh. IT Vip. eq. 
vo]tum solvit libens l/aetus 

meruit 


L. 1.—5. Dedications to Jupiter Optimus Maximus Silvanus Conservator 
are not uncommon in Syria and we find one erected by the 4th 
Scythian legion.1? From Africa comes an inscription somewhat parallel 
to our own, and mentioning Septimius Severus, though with Caracalla 
and Geta (Dessau 429; C. J. L. VIII, 1628): Lovi Opt. Max. Conservatori 
sanctissimorum principum ddd. nnn. imp. caes. L. Septimi Severi pit Pertinacis 
Aug. etc. The address to the same gods, Jovi Optimo Maximo ceteris- 
que dis immortalibus is cited Dessau 628; C. J. L., VIII, 9324. The 
combination of salus and victoria is common. Victori is, of course an 
abbreviation for victoriam. 

L. 6. Half of the line has been erased. Indications of letters remain, 
however, and the Alb before a dot seems certain. We may, therefore, 
restore D(eci) Cl(odt) Alb(int) Caes (aris). Whether the names of the two 
emperors were joined with ef is uncertain. At the end of the line, 
an undulating stroke, similar to that above the JJ is visible. Apparently 
the number of the consulates of both was given and the date of the 
inscription must be 194 A. D. One of the coins of Severus bears the 
inscription Imp. Cae. L. Sep. Sev. Pert. Aug. II without the word cos.,° 
a parallel to our own inscription. 

L. 7. A coin of Septimius Severus, dated 201 A. D. bears the in- 
scription on the reverse Minerva sanct(a). The use of sacrum as a noun 
is found in an inscription from Beirut,!* /7./ Statilius Maximus [L. f. ] 
Brum[i]acus sacrum restitut. M. Seyrig notes in his comment that the 
usage is not good Latin but a translation of the Greek fepdv. 

L. 8. Fallen fragments of plaster contained the letters, vo, the first 
syllable of the word votum; tali, belonging to immor[tali]bus, ri and 
ab. It is difficult to see where the last two fragments should be placed 
but probably as least one comes from the beginning of the name 
ending in -eus in line 7. The name Abrieus seems not to be out of 
question. 


12 Jalabert et Mouterde, Inscriptions Grecques et Latines de la Syrie, No. 68. 
13 H. Cohen, Médailles Impériales (2nd Ed., Leipzig 1930), IV, p. 24, No. 186. 
14 Syria, XII, 1930, p. 321. 


15* 
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The head of the officium of a Roman commander, whether Jegatus 
legionis or praefectus of an auxiliary unit, was the corniculartus. Just 
below him in rank in officia of the auxilia stood the actarius. We know 
that the commander-in-chief of the Dura garrison was a centurion 
or primus pilus of the legio IV Scythica with the title praeposttus numerorum 
(Rep. IT, p. 83). He would naturally have an officium to look after 
the official papers of the garrison. Not being, however, a member of 
the militia equestris, he may well have had a chef de bureau who was not a 
cornicularius but an officer of a slightly lower rank: an actarius or actuarius. 

We know that the various units constituting the garrison at Dura 
were designated by the general term numeri. It seems likely that the 
actarius of the entire garrison called himself actarius n(umerorum) to 
distinguish his important position from that of the actarit of the individ- 
ual auxiliary units (Cf. Domaszewski, Rangordnung, p. 58). 

It is not necessary to suppose that Minerva is the Latin equivalent 
of Azzanathkona for Minerva, especially the Minerva Augusti, was 
very popular among the soldiery. At Lambaesis a dedication to the 
goddess of knowledge was found in the room of the specialists, and 
probably here the actarius addresses her as his patron divinity.!® 

The Second Ulpian cohort equitata is mentioned with the Fourth 
Scythian legion in the dedication of the little temple near the citadel 
(Rep. I, p. 83 ff.). Since the temple was built according to the inscrip- 
tion when the campus (exercitatorius) was enlarged, it is probable that 
in general the encampment of the soldiers was originally along the 


15 [Note of the editor. The statement made in the text does not account for the 
fact that the actuarius of our inscription apparently had his office in the temple which 
was used exclusively by the auxiliary cohorts. Another fact which contradicts the 
hypothesis by which the dedicant of our inscription is made actuarius of the whole 
garrison is his civic status: he was not a Roman citizen. Moreover he must have 
stayed in close relations to the II24 Ulpian cohort since the commander of this 
cohort acts on his behalf. This is the reason why I take our aciuarius to be the actuarius 
of the II2¢ Ulpian cohort. The abbreviated word then which appears after actuarius 
must be interpreted either as n(umeri) by which general term the II®¢ Ulpian 
cohort is meant or as n(umerorum) and in this last case interpreted as being a specifi- 
cation of the office of the actuarius. In the late Roman Empire each military 
detachment had an actarius and a numerarius, the last being the accountant, the first 
the secretary of the detachment. A Greek inscription of the III4 cent. shows that 
such a division of the office existed already in the III¢ cent. (Rostovtzeff, Storia 
Soc. e Ec. d. Imp. Rom., p. 441, note 38). An excellent parallel to the dedication 
of Dura is presented by a dedication of Gardun in Dalmatia, Dessau J. L. S., 9170: 
Minervae Aug. s. | L. Sulpict/us Procu/lus acta/rius coh. | VIII vol. ex | adiutore | cornicu | 
lariorum | cos. l. p., cp. B. G. U. 741 and Dessau J. L. S. 2586.] 
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citadel wall. Judging from this dedication to Septimius Severus in 
194. however,-we may conclude that the headquarters of the camp 
had already been moved, at this date to the northwest angle of the 
city. The only other mention of the second Ulpian cohort equitata 
is found in an inscription of the Palmyra gate, a stele dating from the 
reign of Commodus (Rep. J, p. 42). From the present evidence therefore 
it seems that this mounted cohort came to Dura very early in the 
period of Roman occupation. Probably at once the space west of the 
citadel, a strategic position because of its proximity to the river gate, 
was taken for their camp. In the time of Severus when a larger force was 
concentrated in the town, the north-west corner was chosen for the camp 
since this little-built quarter of the city offered more room. In Caracalla’s 
time a permanent camp was decided upon and the praetorium built. 

It is very curious that we find no mention of the auxilia in the 
praetorium, though in inscriptions and papyri found elsewhere, the 
second Ulpian cohort equitata, and the Twentieth cohort equitata Pal- 
myrenorum are both mentioned several times. The Second Ulpian 
may have been transferred before the praetorium was erected but we 
know that the Twentieth Palmyrene was located in Dura from last 
years of Septimius Severus on. Perhaps the headquarters of the auxzilia 
was in the Temple of Azzanathkona rather than the praetorium, an 
hypothesis supported by the discovery of documents of both the II Ulpia 
and the XX Palmyrene cohort among the papyri from the temple. 

We suspect since all the inscriptions of the Second Ulpian cohort 
date from the second century, and those of the Twentieth Palmyrene 
come from the third that there was never more than one of these 
units stationed at Dura at any given time. When the Second Ulpian 
cohort was removed, however, and when the Twentieth Palmyrene 
took up its quarters there is not clear. Perhaps this difficult question 
the papyri will help us to resolve. 

562. Rubbing. Scratched on west wall of E 7, 4. Letters 0.03 to 
0.04 high. 

LEG III GALL 


It is not surprising to find the Third Gallic legion at Dura for it 
played a most important part in Syrian affairs. It must have first 
appeared at Dura with Verus for in that campaign it played a special 
role and sacked Seleucia. Its headquarters during the second century 
was Rhaphaneae and detachments may have been stationed at Dura 
at the end of this period. Apparently at least a detachment was sent 
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for the Parthian campaign of Caracalla if our supposition that. its 
name has been erased from the dedication of Caracalla is correct. 
Though unsuccessful in attempting to establish Avidius Cassius and 
Pescennius Niger on the throne, the legion took a leading part in the 
cause of Elagabalus and secured for him the supreme rule. Elated 
by this success they attempted to displace the emperor in favor of one 
of their own legates. Their failure led to the disbanding of the legion 
and the condemnation of its name. 

Soon after the fall of Elagabalus, however, it was put together again, 
probably by Alexander Severus, and established its new headquarters at 
Damascus where it remained at least through the middle of the century 
(Pauly-Wissowa, R. E., Ritterling, s. v. ““Legio” — Legio III Gallica). 

It would. be most important to know just when this graffito was 
inscribed. The datable graffiti in the room come from the time of 
Alexander Severus and later. There seem, however, to be no successive 
layers of plaster and the room was built at least as early as 210 A. D. 
There are thus far so few records of the Third Gallic legion at Dura 
that I think the detachment could have been there only for a short 
time, and I should date the period tentatively to the reign of Caracalla. 

563. Rubbing and tracing. Letters 0.05—0.07 m. high lightly cut 
on the south wall of E 7, 4, east of the door. 


LEGI 
ANTO 
X 


The letters are clear and probably refer to the X Fretensis, since that 
legion was permanently quartered in the adjoining province of Judaea. 
There is no other record of its presence at Dura. 

564. Rubbing of part. West wall of E 7, 4. 


AURE]LI SEVERI ALEXANDRI 
AUG FELIX COWINO EIUS 


In the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods a dedication to Alexander 
Severus was found by Cumont (p. 357 ff.). The dedication was made 
by the Twentieth Palmyrene cohort. Unfortunately the fragmentary 
state of our graffito gives us no clue as to the dedicants. We may 
perhaps suggest Felix com(m)ilito eius. 

565. Rubbing. Letters 0.045 m. high on the west wall of E 7, 4. 
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This is the only occurrence of the name at Dura. 
566. Rubbing. West wall of E 7, 4. 


(a) Letters 0.085 m. PRO SAL[VTE 
(b) Letters 0.055 m. PRO SAL[VTE 


567. Rubbing. Letters 0.015—0.03 m. on the west wall of E 7, 4. 
MAAXOC 


The name is common at Dura (D. 34; 245; 248; 358). 
568. Tracing. Letters 0.06 m. high on the west wall of E 7, 4. 


AAEZANA[P]OC ANBOYTAPKAC 


Alexander is of course a common name at Dura. But I can find 
no record of the second name. The name seems, however, to be in 
the nominative which would mean that Alexander was in this case 
the cognomen, and one assumed probably by a citizen in the time of 
the emperor Alexander Severus. 

569. Tracing. Letters 0.015 m. high on the east wall of E 7, 4. 


(a) APTOIOC 
(b) Two Greek abecedaria are scratched on the wall one with letters 
from A-E the other complete. 


The name Artozos is not elsewhere found. 

570. Rubbing and tracing. Letters 0.035 m. high on the west wall 
of E 7, 4. 

LUPPOC 

Probably 

LufXpyo c(onsule). Lupus was consul in A. D. 232. 

571. Rubbing. In letters 0.055—0.095 m. high on the west wall of 
E 7, 4, the common name 


HAIOAWPOC 


572. Tracing. Letters 0.07 m. high on the east side of the south wall 
of E 7, 4. | 
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PRO SALUTE 


573. Tracing. Letters 0.055 m. high, clearly written on the east wall 
(0) a Oy a 
BHPYAAT 


Bnpuados is cited in Wuthnow, p. 36. 
574. Letters 0.02 m. high on the east wall of E 7, 4 


M HAIOCINIOIKINOS 


Probably the first mu stands for MvnoS7\ and the name is a combina- 
tion with the common root ‘HA1o—. I can find no parallels. 

575. Rubbing. Letters o.o1 m. high on south wall of E 7, 4, east 
section. 


AUR MAXIMIANUS 


576. Tracing. Letters 0.005 m. high of the south wall of E 7, 6 
west side. 


>) 


ZHIMO 
NIKOCIOY 
TIHTEPEL 
ETTINIKOY 


The letters are very doubtful and only the name ’Etrivixos occurs 
elsewhere at Dura. 
577. Tracing. Letters 0.005 m. high on the south wall of E 7, 6 


MNHCO@H ATIOAONAIHC 


Apparently a varied spelling of AAtroAAovios. Perhaps we should read 
*ATroAAogavns. 

578. Tracing. Letters 0.02—0.03 m. high on the south wall of E 7, 
6, west side. 


MNHCOH FEPMANOC 


The Latin name Germanus is common at Dura (Cumont, 39 and 
126; and D. 264 and 288). 

579. Tracing of part. In letters 0.01 m. high on the west watt of 
E 7, 6. The common formula 
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MNhHCOh OFPA[YAC] 


580. Tracing. Letters 0.015—0.02 m. high on the west wall of E 7, 6. 


I]VL CASIVS 
IV]L GNAIVS 


581. Tracing. Letters 0.02 m. high on the west wall of E 7 ,6. 
MAHMAIVS 


Cumont found (No. 16) Md&eyos and Johnson (D. 5) Mnuaia. I find 
no exact parallel for this form of the word, which apparently adds a 
Latin ending to the root to make the name Maemaius. 

In E 7, 6 there are also parts of abecedaria, one A-E, the second 
A-A, both on the east wall. 

582. Letters 0.15 m. high on the north wall of E 7, 11. 


AYPH[AIOC 


583. Tracing. Letters 0.005—0.01 m. high on the north wall of the west 
platform in E 7, 2. 
AEKOCHC 
MEIMEN - IT 
O AOY[A]JOC AOMNOC 
Kee Zelo 
.. TOV KVPIO 


584. Tracing. Letters 0.01 m. high on the front of the west platform 
pha by ato 
MJNhCOh OVATIIANOC. . 


585. Tracing. Letters 0.0075—0.01 m. high on the south side of the 


west platform in E 7, 2. 
SOENIOVS NOC 
. SIMVS NON 


Cumont (No. 37) cites Zoryios a variant of the name Zoatpias. 
586. Tracing. In letters 0.015 m. high, made with double lines on 
the east side of the west platform, the common name 
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MNH]COH AHMHTPIOE 


587. Tracing. In letters 0.01 m. high on the south side of the west 
platform, the common name 


ANTIOXOC 


588. Tracing. Letters 0.01 m. high on the south side of the west 


platform. 
G) KYPIE [K]JECAP 


589. Tracing. In letters 0.035 m. high on the south side of the south 
stairway to the east platform, the common name 


AIONY[CIOC 


590. Tracing. With letters 0.005—0.01 m. high on the south side 
of the east platform, the repeated name, apparently written by two 
different hands 

A®PAATHC 
A®PAATHC 


The name must be a variant of the Parthian name Dpad&tns found 
in Parchment 10 and in Inscriptions D. 240, 260, and 270. 

591. Rubbing. Fragments of bricks found in the praetorium contain- 
ed the letters: 

a. Fragment 0.10 by 0.08 m., letters 0.015—0.02 m. high. 


C AN 
G) 


b. Fragment 0.08 by 0.11 m., letters 0.015—0.02 m. high. 
ABC 
lYIOl 


OAIL 
A 


c. Perhaps the end of a name with d&v[é9nxev. 
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III. HOUSE OF THE PREFECT. 


When the excavations of the praetorium and the Temple-.of Azza- 
nathkona had been completed, the ground between these two buildings 
and the Temple of Palmyrene gods was cleared as far as possible to 
obtain the topography of the whole quarter. In this section the débris 
is very shallow, for the depth to virgin soil is only half a meter to a 
meter in depth. As a result a considerable portion could be cleared 
in spite of the short time given to the task. 

The chief feature in this territory was a house, a structure in general 
following the usual arrangements at Dura, but larger and more 
sumptuous than most (Pl. III). The large court was adorned with 
columns on three sides; the divan followed the tradition of the richer 
houses and had no plaster bench around its walls; two series of rooms 
instead of one flanked the east end of the court; and the house boasted 
an enclosed staircase to the roof. Entrance at first was gained through 
room 12, the doorway probably opening on a little alley, a continuation 
of the alley between temple and praetorium. The great pilaster on the 
outside corner of room eleven is sufficient evidence that originally this 
was the corner of the house. Later room 21 was added and formed 
the vestibule of the house. A second entrance was offered by the 
doorway of room 17, a doorway which was later blocked with large 
stones. 

The position of this house with its entrance just opposite the alley 
behind the praetorium must indicate that it was the residence of the 
military commander. At Haltern the house of the legate was situated 
immediately behind the praetorium, and its entrance placed directly 
opposite the rear door of the praetorium. Vetera, on the Rhine, 
furnishes an even better parallel for the legate’s house is placed just 
left of the praetorium and its entrance erected opposite the rear of 
the court.1® Evidently the commander used the private entrance in the 
rear, and the official residence was placed as near to this entrance as 
was conveniently possible. At Dura since the Temple of Azzanathkona 
occupied the district to the north, the site immediately beside the 
praetorium to the west was employed. The alley left between the 
praetorium and the temple then gave easy and immediate access to 
the house. 

The finds were few. In the court just outside rooms 18 and 19 two 

16 Bonner Fahrbiicher, 124 (1917), S. 134. 
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low plaster basins, one semi-circular, the other rectangular were placed, 
for just what purpose cannot be determined. Possibly they were merely 
to hold water that the evaporation might alleviate the heat of the 
court during the summer. Nothing of the columns of the courts remains 
except the square rubble bases. Even these do not stand to their original 
height as shown by the lack of finish on their upper surfaces. If the 
pillars had been made of rubble one would have expected to find at 
least shattered portions in the court. Stone drums might of course 
have been removed later for building material but since not one re- 
mained it seems more probable that they were of some perishable 
material such as wood. A basalt mill unearthed in room 16 indicates 
that this chamber formed part of the kitchen. A black glass finger ring 
from room 21, a few coins from room 3 and a few small bronzes 
almost complete the list of finds. 

The most important find, however, was that of a bas-relief in stone 
(now in Damascus) representing a great hand grasping a thunderbolt 
(Pl. XVIII, 3). It lay not 15 centimeters below the surface but fortu- 
nately face downward. As a result the back of the stone was in very 
bad condition but the front quite remarkably preserved. It was found 
in the west end of room 21 and had probably been placed in the wall 
just opposite the street entrance, a symbol of divinity to avert evil 
spirits. The stone measured 0.40 by 0.33 m. with a relief depth of 
0.025 m. A raised border running around three sides of the work 
frames the representation. Possibly the border on the fourth side is 
lost, more probably it had never been cut, the base on which the 
plaque rested, forming the frame at the bottom. A single hand, approx- 
imately double the normal size, is represented palm to the front, 
fingers bent at the second joint and grasping the middle of the thun- 
derbolt. No allowance has been made for the finger muscles, the ends 
of the fingers being pressed down far too flat against the hand. The 
fingers are quite carefully rounded and apparently the wrinkles of the 
skin were represented by incised lines. Finger nails, especially that on 
the little finger, are disproportionately long. The cuticle is carefully 
represented with a semicircular incision. Details of the thumb are 
lost. The thunderbolt held in the center between thumb and fingers, 
branches out on either side in wide, deep, undulating folds to disappear 
beneath the borders on either side. 

South of the court walls of other epochs were discovered. As the 
plan shows, the west walls of rooms 14 and 15 rest against the wall of 
another building, clearly anterior to the house. Immediately south of 
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room 17 a low wall was found running at an angle of about 45 degrees 
to the south wall of room 17. The foundations of this wall are laid on 
a much higher and consequently later level. Probably therefore when 
this new building was added and the alley blocked up, the doorway 
to 17 was permanently closed. 

One might mention here the series of round water pipes running 
north along the road between praetorium and prefect’s house, reap- 
pearing just west of the north end of the Temple of Azzanathkona. 
Clearly they ran to the wall of the wadi and at the wall there must 
have been some sort of reservoir or basin filled with water from the 
river and supplying at least the north end of the city. 


VII. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
BY C. HOPKINS 


Most surprising of the discoveries of the campaign was that of a 
church, adorned in part with frescoes admirably preserved. The build- 
ing, located immediately in front of Tower 17, had been largely cleared 
in the previous season, and a description of it rendered by M. Pillet 
(Rep. IV, pp. 11 ff.). As Mr. Pearson pointed out, the ground plan 
of the building conforms exactly to the usual plan of the private house 
at Dura (Pl. XX XIX). One enters from the street, not directly into 
the court but into a little vestibule which makes a turn into the court 
proper. A common type of small square brick (0.195 m. on a side) 
is employed to pave the whole court area (8.26 by 7.82 m.). Around 
this court a series of rooms had been built in the ordinary manner 
(Pl. IX, 2). The divan (4a) was placed on the south side, with a wide 
doorway (2.35 m.) approached by two steps. Apparently, as in the 
more wealthy houses there was no low bench of plaster. One had 
erected however just west of, and close beside the doorway one of the 
low plaster rectangular receptacles (in this case 0.93 by 1.10 m.) prob- 
ably used for heating. An exceptional feature was a low platform 
1.08 by 1.44 m. built a few centimeters high against the middle of 
the east wall. In the corner formed by the juncture of the south side 
of this base with the east wall of the room a little socle 0.20 m. in 
diameter had been formed by a curved band of plaster 0.09 m. high. 
Entrance to room 3 was obtained by a narrow doorway just north of 
the platform. Between the doorway to the court and the west wall 
of the room the wall is preserved to a height sufficient to retain the 
frieze with the ordinary mask and drinking cup design with dolphin 
and shell beneath, a frieze which originally encircled the room. Oppo- 
site the entrance of this room on the north side of the court, lay the 
covered stairway to the roof. One can trace the two turns and at the 
edge of the court the landing, beneath which a closet with arched 
rubble doorway was formed. The stairway must have made the circuit 
again to reach a roof well over 5 m. high, and this supposition is sup- 
ported by the mass of fallen debris which preserved the walls to a 
height of over two and one half meters. 

On the west side of the court another large doorway (1.53 m. wide) 
approached by one step gives access to a second large room (5). In 
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this room as in the rooms to north and south, the embankments of 
mud brick supported by the débris behind the building have preserved 
the rear walls to a height of 5.23 m. In room 5 a little niche close 
to the top of the rear wall must originally have served as a window, 
though always most of the light was obtained from the court through 
the doorway, still standing almost 3 m. high. In the north and south 
wall doorways (1.79 m. high) adorned with the usual pilaster capitals 
and little blocks of molding designs, gave entrance to the side cham- 
bers (45 and the chapel). Above the middle of the lintel of the south 
door, the bottom of a green fatence jar had been placed in the plaster 
as a decoration, the bottom (faience) side out. A doorway with similar 
decoration found in the subsequent campaign shows the type to be 
not uncommon at Dura, a fact especially interesting in view of the 
modern Arab custom of setting little faience bowls above the door, un- 
doubtedly a survival of the Roman period. On the west doorpost of 
the north door a crude cross with two diagonal lines was painted in 
red ink and above the four letters AABA (Inscription 592). Possibly 
we may interpret it as the genitive case of the name ’“ABBas (Rep. I, 
H. 18) for the delia is lower than the other letters but the significance 
of the whole is not clear. 

At a height of 3 m. above the floor in the west wall of room 4), 
two windows were constructed to light the chamber. In the west corner 
of the north wall a niche 1.08 m. wide, 1.65 m. high and 0.50 m. deep 
was placed 0.55 m. above the floor 7. ¢. in the mud brick wall just 
above its rubble base. On an under coat of plaster on the south wall 
a large abecedarium was scratched and at 2.5 m. above the floor on 
the west wall a most important graffito which supplies our only date 
for the building (232—3 A. D.). 

593. Rubbing. Letters 0.05—0.06 m. high. 


Bee. AN /\ Ae 
fee CULO 6 GE 


étous Sup 
i Awpd9eoc 
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Cumont restores the name Awpd9eos in 1234. 

The graffito was on an under coat of plaster and may well mark the time 
of the construction of the building. Apparently the name was pressed in 
with a blunt instrument in wet plaster not scratched in after it was dry. 

The room to the north, entered both by the doors from room 5 
and by a door from the court, was the chapel. At the west end an 
arched niche supported by two free columns and two pilasters and 
covering a basin 1.61 by 0.95 by 0.65 m. was erected. Columns and 
pilasters were painted to represent veined marble, the front above the 
arc was adorned with a pattern of grapes, pomegranates, and wheat 
stalks, and on the carved bottom of the arc itself stars and rosettes 
in white were painted on a dark gray background (Pls. XL and XLI). 
The walls of the room including the space between the roof of the 
niche and the basin were then covered with a series of frescoes. Only 
the west end of the side walls where much of the paintings would be 
concealed by the columns of the niche, and a small space between 
the two doorways, given over to an arched niche were left vacant. Of 
these frescoes a considerable part had been preserved by the embank- 
ment of mud brick built up through the room in the last siege of the 
city. The second brick embankment cut diagonally through the north 
wall of the room destroying the frescoes to the east to within a few 
centimeters of the floor but establishing the best possible protection 
for the niche and the paintings on the west half of the walls. The 
description of the paintings and a discussion of their significance will 
be given by Professor Baur (pp. 254 ff.). It seems best to defer for the 
moment also the question as to the purpose of the Chapel, and to 
record here merely the graffiti of the room. 

594. Tracing. Letters 0.015 m. high on the west doorpost of the 
door between court and chapel. At Yale. 


a Aad Ge OC 
CNO po Nw 


els Seds 
év 0(U)pave 


Welles (D. 291, 292) found the words efs Oeds twice in the redoubt. 
The formula is of course a common Christian one. 
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595. Photograph. Letters 0.015—0.02 m. scratched with a point in 
the square painted gray and adorned with black border between the 
court door and the small niche. 


TON XPIC MNHCKETE 
CICEON TON TATII 
NON 


L. 2.—3. tatrivév for tatreivév. 


596. Photograph. Letters carefully cut and placed in a green border 
line just below the little niche between the two doorways. 


TON XN IN YMEIN MNHCKECO[E - - .JOKAOY 


These two inscriptions with the abbreviations Xpis and Xv for Xpiotév 
and the imperative forms of the verb may best be discussed together. 
It is exceedingly interesting to note first of all that in these Christian 
inscriptions there is a sharp changefrom the formulae of the usual ypvno 97} 
inscriptions at Dura as well as from the later common form in inscrip- 
tions of Christian Syria pvjoSnti. In this latter case the supplication 
is addressed directly to God. In our graffiti since Xpiotov is in the 
accusative case and so object of the verb, the persons addressed must 
be the Christian members of the community. For the interpretation 
the real difficulty lies in the double accusative and the accusative- 
genitive construction which follows the verb. I am inclined to trans- 
late the first ‘recall to Christ the humble Siseos’ and the second ‘make 
mention of Proklos to the Christ among you.’ There is of course the 
possibility, as Professor Rostovtzeff points out, that one should supply 
another verb and translate ‘Keep Christ (in your heart). Remember 
the humble Siseos’; and ‘Keep Christ in you (and) remember Pro- 
klos."1 The phrase seems to favor this latter interpretation for if one 
meant merely ‘Recall to Christ Proklos,’ the év Uyiv would be super- 
fluous. It is not entirely satisfactory, however, to supply an additional 
verb and I think the év Uyiv may well be interpreted as stressing the 
peculiarly Christian attribute ‘the living Christ among you’ or ‘the 
Christ who is in your midst.’ It may well be said it is not necessary 
to supply an entirely new verb but simply to carry the force of pipvioKeo 
over both objects, supplying the inferred conjunction “‘Remember 
Christ (and) Siseos’”’ “Remember the Christ among you and Proklos.” 

1 See the article by Nock in The Journal of Theological Studies, July 1929, p. 393. 
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It is entirely reasonable as a matter of fact to suppose that in the 
emphatic position of Xpiotév followed by the verb one should intend to 
remind the readers of our Lord. There was already at Dura, however, 
in the pagan formulae the common phrase pvnoSi} Tpds Tous Seous 
Kai toUs d&v9pertrous and I think a reflection of the meaning of this 
one may see in the new Christian graffiti. In the former case the verb 
is passive ‘‘May he be remembered before gods and men.” In the 
Christian phrases, the people are addressed and the object from the 
Christian point of view would not be to keep his memory green so 
much as to appeal in his behalf to God. The active sense of the verb 
I believe, suggests that in their prayers to God they are to remember 
the individual. Of first importance of course, is the remembrance of 
God and this is well portrayed by the placing of Xpiotov first in the 
sentence. 

Of the two inscriptions the second is of course the more important 
for though the first was written in a square surface marked off by a 
border, it was only roughly scratched in with a point. The second 
obviously was carefully written in its border when the chapel was 
erected and must have had some special significance. From analogy 
with the Synagogue in which the Jewish leaders and founders recorded 
their names on the inscribed bricks, I believe that we have here the 
name of the donor of the Chapel or the Christian leader under whose 
direction it was built. Or perhaps, since the inscription is in a rather 
inconspicuous position between the two doors, it refers to utensils ded- 
icated by Proklos and deposited in the little niche immediately above 
the inscription or to the one scene of David and Goliath painted just 
below. It was customary in the pagan temples at Dura, as well as 
later in Christian churches throughout Syria for the donors or leaders 
to commemorate their names on the monuments erected. We expect 
therefore to find some such mention in the Chapel. Equally common 
at Dura was the commemoration of individuals by graffiti in the temples 
and the graffito of Siseos is probably of this class, an inscription 
scratched by some friend, hence the complimentary tdv tectretvév. 

597. Photograph. Letters scratched on the scene of David and Go- 
liath. 

a. On the upraised right forearm of the figure with sword (PI. 
XLVII, 2), letters 0.0075—0.015 m. written perpendicularly AAOYIA 

b. Above the prostrate figure of the giant. Letters 0.01—0.015 m. 


TOAIOA 
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It is not uncommon at Dura for Semitic names to be written in 
Greek but without a Greek nominative ending. For the form [oaiSa 
instead of ToAiaS we have a parallel in the Rebecca Darlington Stod- 
dard Collection of Greek and Italian Vases at Yale. The lamp No. 6532 
shows Goliath advancing to meet David and contains the names of 
both written down beside the individuals: That of Goliath reads 


4 
O 
k Clearly a form parallel to our own.? 
I 
AA 


The arrangements on the east side of the court present a very in- 
teresting problem. There remains on this side of the court a low rubble 
wall a few centimeters high and 0.87 m. thick, forming a room east 
of the court 2.61 m. wide (2). M. Pillet (Rep. IV, pp. 11 ff.) believed 
that the room communicated with the court only through the room 
in the northeast corner of the building. Mr. Deigert, on the other 
hand, through his study of the building was convinced that the rubble 
base supported a colonnade and that the room beyond was merely 
a covered portico. This last hypothesis is supported by the column 
drums found walling up the doorway to room 5 (Rep. IV, pp. 11 ff.) 
and by the fact that columns closing off one end of the court are by 
no means unusual at Dura. The question is complicated by the fact 
that extensive changes were made in the building at some period in 
its existence and these changes may well have included this section 
of the court. Personally I am convinced that in the beginning, the 
plan of the building conserved entirely that of the private house and 
that it must have been used as a private residence (though one room 
may already have been used as a chapel). The cooking arrangements 
then must have been either in the court itself or, as is not infrequently 
the case at Dura, in a portion of the court partly or wholly separated 
by a colonnade or wall. Unless a regular room was made for the 
kitchen the partition walls for this segregated part were very thin. 
Furthermore, the columns were usually placed on the floor of the court 

2 See P. V. C. Baur, Catalogue of the Rebecca Darlington Stoddard Collection of Greek 


and Italian Vases in Yale University, (New Haven, 1922), No. 653, Fig. 118. 
8 For further description of the scene, see pp. 275 ff. 
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not on a raised rubble base. On the surface of the rubble wall one 
sees traces of niches or doors. The first and most clearly marked is 
2.26 m. from the south wall and consists of plaster slightly raised 
around an opening 0.75 m. wide and 0.52 deep. The second at 2.25 m. 
from the north wall measures 0.78 by 0.64 m. I should judge them 
to be the bases of niches placed in the mud brick wall and resting on 
the rubble base, as do the two niches in room 4 except that such 
niches opening on the court would be unique at Dura. It seems best 
therefore to regard them as narrow doors opening into room 2 from 
the court. This hypothesis gives no explanation, however, of the col- 
umn drums. M. Pillet gives no suggestion as to their original position 
and I am quite at a loss. At any rate it is not at all clear that there 
was more than one or perhaps two columns. One might connect the 
rectangular niche bases with the columns and suggest that the base 
block of the columns had lain in these places. The niches are, however, 
neither the right shape nor in the middle of the wall. 

The chief alteration which was made in the arrangement of the 
building has already been referred to. This was the throwing together 
of rooms 4a and 45 to form one chamber running almost completely 
the length of the house. The evidence for this change is entirely ade- 
quate. In the cement floor of the room a roughened wall line is left 
running from north to south across the chamber at 5.31 m. from the 
west wall; the doorway between 45 and 5 was blocked up and the 
plaster frieze just west of the door between 4a and the court continues 
only to the break. This last proof is particularly convincing for, though 
three walls of room 46 still stand far beyond the height of the frieze, 
there are no marks of frieze fastenings on any of them. Yet obviously, 
as in all the divans with frieze, this ornament once circled the room. 
Probably to this change in the rooms was due the blocking up of the 
two windows in room 46 for with the junction of the two adequate 
light for both could be obtained from the large court doorway. Room 
46 had previously been equipped with a large niche 1.08 m. wide, 
0.50 m. deep and 1.65 m. high in the west corner of the north wall 
at 0.55 m. from the floor, 7. ¢. at the height of the rubble base to the 
mud brick wall. Now a second niche 1.20 m. wide and 0.55 m. deep 
was built in the north wall just short of two meters from the court 
door in a space formerly partly occupied by the division wall between 
the two rooms. Probably also the rectangular plaster receptacle for 
heating was removed at the same period from beside the doorway. 
It seems obvious that one should attribute to this unusual change the 
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unique feature of the room, the plaster base or low platform built 
against the east wall. 

The most important question, whether room 6 was made into the 
chapel at the time of the other alterations or previously, cannot be 
resolved with certainty. I am inclined, however, to think that it was 
one of the original features of the house. The shape and size of the 
room are not common in the Dura houses. It is most exceptional to 
have two doors in a small room so close to one another, and there 
is no clear evidence of other arrangements in the room before the 
construction of the niche. At any rate one may say that if the chapel 
was built when the house was first constructed, it was entirely distinct 
from the rest of the house. There is a doubtful reference to an ’etrioKoTros 
perhaps a “bishop” in a graffito of room 4. None of the other graffiti 
or house ornaments is Christian. Conclusive seems to be the fact that 
the two large graffiti in the court represented a cataphractarius and 
a charging clibanarius (Rep. IV, pp. 216 ff.), certainly the work of one 
not primarily interested in the Christian church. The frieze of the 
divan was the usual Bacchic one of satyr masks and pipes, with the 
dolphin and shell beneath; no other ornaments decorated the walls. 
The frieze of course was so commonly used at Dura that one could 
scarcely be surprised to find it even in a church, but it is remarkable 
to find no frescoes on the walls when the chapel walls were covered 
from floor to ceiling with a great series of paintings. Moreover three 
inscriptions within the chapel and one on each of the doors were all 
Christian in character, a sharp contrast to the rest of the house. To 
this point we shall return later. 

The house, as house it was originally, belonged certainly to a citizen 
of some wealth and distinction. M. Pillet (Rep. JV, pp. 11 ff.) has 
already called attention to the proportions surpassing those of the usual 
house at Dura, and to the exceptionally wide and high doorways. More 
recent excavations along the wall have shown us that walls of five or 
six meters in height are not so exceptional as was at first supposed. 
The paved court, the enclosed staircase and the divan free from the 
low plaster bench are all marks however of the wealthy citizen. The 
chapel, of course, marked it as the residence of Christians, very prob- 
ably the meeting place of all the Christians of Dura, at least for those 
dwelling in this quarter of the city. 

For the use of private houses as the meeting place of Christians in 
the early centuries the references are many. One recalls that the last 
supper was eaten in the large upper room of a private house (Mark, 
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XIV, 15; Luke, XXII, 11 ff.; Matt. XXVI, 17ff.). In the time of perse- 
cution it was naturally only in the private houses that meetings could 
be held. So at Tarsus, Acts VIII, 3, states ‘“‘As for Saul, he made havock 
of the church, entering into every house, and haling men and women 
committed them to prison.” Apparently when there was no persecu- 
tion the temple and the private house were the only two places of 
meeting. As one reports from Jerusalem (Acts, II, 46) ““And they (the 
apostles), continuing daily with one accord in the temple and breaking 
bread from house to house, did eat their meat with gladness and single- 
ness of heart.”’ Paul at Damascus, Antioch of Pisidia, Iconium, Thes- 
salonica, at Beroe, Athens, and Corinth went straight to the synagogue 
and preached. Subsequently due to opposition he went to private 
houses instead. So in the Troad the meeting is held on the third floor 
of a private house (Acts, XX, 6—9g), in Rome in the home of two 
rich merchants, Aquilas and Prisca, at Colossus at the home of Numpha 
and at the home of Philemon. Eventually Paul hired his own house 
at Rome (Acts, II, 30—31) “‘and Paul dwelt two whole years in his 
own hired house, and received all that came in unto him, (31) preach- 
ing the kingdom of God, and teaching those things which concern the 
Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no man forbidding him.” 
A little later we hear of private houses being set aside wholly to the 
work of the church, or dedicated as a church. It is reported (Recogni- 
tiones, lib. X, n. 71; P. G. I, col. 1453) that during a sojourn of the 
apostle Peter at Antioch, the number of those baptized rose in seven 
days to more than ten thousand people and that therefore a certain 
Theophilos, the first citizen of the town converted part of his house into 
a meeting-place. The apostle established there his episcopal chair and 
each day the multitude came to hear his preaching.‘‘ Ut... domus suae 
ingentem basilicam ecclesiae nomine consecraret in qua Petro apostolo constituta 
est ab omni populo cathedra, et omnis multitudo quotidie ad audiendum verbum 
conveniens ...”? Similarly at Tripoli, when Peter asks for a place to preach, 
a citizen offers his home saying it is large, can hold more than five 
hundred persons, and has moreover a garden around it. Peter having 
seen and approved it, accepts it: “‘considerans quia esset aptus ad dispu- 
tandum locus’’ (Recognitiones, lib. IV, n. 6; P. G. I, col. 1318). A text 
in the ‘‘passio Caeciliae”’ reports the request of a woman to be allowed 
to cede her house to the Christians for use as achurch: ‘‘ut domum meam 
ecclesiam consecrarem.”” (P. G., CXVI, col. 180). 


4 See the excellent articles in the Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, 
Cabrol and Leclercq, IV (Paris 1921), p. 2285: Eglises: III, Habitations privées. 
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It is well to combine with this the negative evidence on the other 
side, evidence well summed up by Butler.® “It is as difficult’? he says 
“to determine the type and character of the places of worship used 
by the Christians before the time of Constantine in Syria, as it is in 
other parts of the world. No traces of such places have been found and 
no references to them are forthcoming.” It is not until 344 A. D., in 
fact when the church in Umm idj — Dimal was dedicated, that one 
can point with any certainty to a church structure in Syria.* The infer- 
ence is obvious. In the first three centuries the meeting places were 
concealed in private houses, or were formed from parts or the whole 
of private residences dedicated to the church. Of such a type, is the 
church at Dura, the only example of this primitive ecclesia yet found. 

Partly because of its unique character, the date of the structure 
is of primary importance. Of great interest also is the date of the 
alteration which threw rooms 4 a and 4 b together, for it is obvious 
that this rearrangement marked the change from a residence with a 
private and concealed chapel, to a house dedicated almost entirely to 
sacred purposes, 7. ¢., a church in every sense of the word. The com- 
bination of rooms 4 a and 4 b meant that the congregation had now 
grown too large to be contained in a single room. With this larger 
group it became necessary to assist the discourse of the speaker by 
elevating his rostrum above the level of the congregation. We read in 
the Recognitiones that Peter preached from the episcopal chair. It was 
to build a base for such a chair or to make a platform for a standing 
preacher that the rubble stand was constructed at the east end of room 
4 a. At this time then the house was openly and entirely used as a 
church. Practically all one side was given up to the long meeting room; 
the opposite side contained the entrance, the stairs and the chapel. 
There was left on the west a large room from which a door led to the 
chapel and on the east, two very narrow chambers. 

Obviously when these changes were made, there was no longer any 
attempt to conceal the fact that it was the meeting place of Christians. 
One expects then that the date would fall in a period when a surcease 
of persecution had been obtained. There were two such periods in 
the third century, the first under Elagabalus and Alexander Severus 
and the second during the reigns of the Gordians and Philip. Septimius 
Severus, it will be remembered seemed favorable to the new faith until 
202 A. D. when he passed stringent laws against the conversion of 


5 H. C. Butler, Early Churches in Syria, (Princeton, 1929), p. 12. 
6 Ibid., p. 17. 
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pagans to Christianity. Caracalla continued the persecution begun by 
Septimius. Elagabalus tolerated or forgot the Christians, Alexander 
professed at least a sympathetic interest in the monotheism of Jews and 
Christians and placed in his /ararium the image of Christ beside those 
of Abraham, Orpheus, Apollonius of Tyana and the best Caesars. 
More important still for the Church, he confirmed its right to possess 
property and to worship God. Maximinus began the persecution afresh, 
and Decius after the reigns of the Gordians and Philip, vehemently 
attacked the Church. 

On an under coat of plaster in room 4 6 was inscribed the date 
232 A. D. The graffito was scratched on the plaster while it was wet 
and it is more than probable that this plastering marked either the 
time when the building was built, or the date when rooms 4 a and 4 6 
were thrown together and the walls of the room re-covered to conceal 
the break. Either then the building as a whole was constructed during 
the reign of Alexander and the alterations took place at a later date, 
perhaps under Philip when the great Jewish Synagogue was constructed 
and painted, or the building had been built earlier and the alterations 
made in 232 A. D. We have already remarked, however, that for some 
time the building was used as a private residence, and judging from 
the difference in the graffiti between the chapel and the rest of the 
house, there had been an attempt to conceal the fact that a Christian 
Chapel was hidden in the house. If the whole had been built in 232 
during the reign of Alexander Severus there would have been no need 
for such concealment. Furthermore it seems a little strange that if the 
whole were built as a church in the reign of Alexander that only the 
chapel should receive the frescoes, and no ornaments be given to the 
meeting room. I suggest on this account, that the chapel was built 
and painted earlier, in a period when concealment was necessary, and 
that the alterations were made in the time of Alexander Severus, at 
which time the building was openly employed as a Church. Some 
changes in the desires of the congregation, or a prudence natural to 
those who had experienced so many vicissitudes under the different 
emperors, led the group to leave the assembly room unadorned, 
even though they retained the frescoes of the chapel. Perhaps one 
may use as evidence the little piece of parchment found in March 
of this year, a document which seems to be part of the Diatessaron 
of Tatian and suggest that under Tatian’s influence was begun the 
movement at Dura which led to the construction of this early chapel 
and church. 
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The niche in the Dura chapel with its arched roof resting on pillars 
and set against the wall has just the form of so many tombs in the 
catacombs at Rome. So in the catacomb of Domitilla free standing 
columns are cut in a chapel with three arcosolia dating from the second 
half of the fourth century.’ In the tomb of Diogenes in the catacomb 
of Domitilla (circa 348 A. D.) free standing columns are placed in 
front of the apse. The columns of both these tombs are decorated 
with painting representing marble, an arrangement exactly similar to 
the columns at Dura. The same type was taken up by the Jews at 
Rome, for one of the Jewish tombs had four columns supporting the 
arched roof, columns which were painted to represent marble.® Wilpert 
dates the introduction of this type to the end of the third and the 
fourth centuries A. D.!° Furthermore the hypothesis that the niche 
was a tomb seems borne out by the representations of so many Phrygian 
and Syrian tombs having just this form of arcuated facade resting on 
pillars. Baldwin Smith" cites the type represented in frontality with 
arch supported on two columns as a Syro-Anatolian rendering. This 
type of tomb, he says, first occurs on a relief recently discovered in 
Phrygia and dated by Ebersolt in the fourth century (Ebersolt, Révue 
Archeologique, IV, XXI [1913], pp. 333—339, fig. 3). Though this 
earliest relief comes from Phrygia, however, it was in northern Syria 
rather than in Asia Minor that the arched entrance was frequently 
used for the facades of tombs and sepulchres. So Butler (Architecture 
and Other Arts, pp. 106, 109, 110, 158, 243, 300) could show the remains 
of many Christian tombs either actually barrel-vaulted, or possessed 
with barrel-vaulted porticoes entered by arched doorways. 

In spite of this strong evidence I think we must consider the chapel 
at Dura as a baptistry rather than a martyrium. We must remember 
first of all that the chapels at Rome are in the catacombs not in the 
city, and by analogy at Dura we should expect to find a martyrium in 
the cemetery which lay just outside the walls of the city. Furthermore, 
in Syria and Anatolia, though the arch supported by columns was 
common in tombs, it was employed only as the entrance to the building, 
apparently a sort of porch, not for the sarcophagus proper as we 

7J. Wilpert, Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms (Freiburg in Breisgau, 1903), 
Tafel 229. 

8 [bid., Tafel 180. 

9 H. W. Beyer and H. Lietzmann, Die Katakombe Torlonia (Berlin 1930). 

10 Wilpert, 0. c., p. 126. 

11 —, Baldwin Smith, Early Christian Iconography and a School of Ivory Carvers in 
Provence (Princeton, 1918), pp. 109 and 115. 
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should have to consider it at Dura. Both the apse and the arch sup- 
ported by columns are found at Dura. The first supported by free 
standing columns formed the covering for the seat of the chief priest 
in the synagogue. The second, of the same form as that in the chapel, 
i. é., a barrel vault supported on free standing columns and resting 
against the wall was employed in room K of the Temple of the Pal- 
myrene gods. The aedicula of the temple was placed immediately 
opposite the entrance of the chamber (Cumont, pl. X XIX, 1 and 
p- 38) and probably contained the image of the god. Above and to 
either side of it stood the great painting of the five Palmyrene gods. 
The similarity of this arrangement to the disposition of the chapel 
with its aedicula of the same type and its series of frescoes about it is 
most striking. It may be said of course that the arch and pillar would 
be as appropriate for a tomb as a baptismal font, and the statement 
is true, but the fact remains that at Dura though many tombs are 
known, none has this form, whereas in chambers devoted to purely 
religious as opposed to mortuary purposes, the use of this type is 
established. 

The Princeton Archaeological expeditions to Syria found not a 
single building in southern Syria that could be identified as a baptistry 
and only one (and this not certain) in northeastern Syria.1* Fortunately 
in northern Syria fourteen were discovered, many of them with in- 
scriptions. Butler!® sums up the evidence as follows ““There are three 
types of baptistries among the ruins of northern Syria; one, a small, 
square building with a low pyramidal roof, another of the same general 
plan, but having a little apse toward the east and a third of central 
polygonal form. Fourteen of these buildings are known in northern 
Syria and half of them are dated. Only two are dated earlier than the 
6th century, the baptistry of Ksedjbeh and Kasr Iblisu and they are 
both dated in the first half of the fifth.” 

At Dar Kita the baptistry of St. Paul and Moses (515 A. D.) had 
a semicircular half domed apse protruding from the east wall.44 An 
examination was made of the lower part of the apse and a font discover- 
ed, a semicircular basin 0.93 m. in radius and 1.26 m. deep, sunk 
behind a low parapet.1® At Dura the length of the font was 1.61 m. 
(compared with a diameter of 1.86 m. at Dar Kita), the width 0.95 m. 


12H. C. Butler, Early Churches, p. 152. 
te Tod... B. 131, 
Mc ibid., po 207: 
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(compared with 0.93 m. radius at Dar Kita), and a depth of 0.65 m. 
(compared with 1.26 m.). Just as at Dar Kita, the font at Dura was 
sunk behind a low parapet. The greatest difference between the two 
as will be remarked is in the depth. It is interesting therefore to note 
the parallel at Khirbit il-Khatib (532 A. D.). In this chapel the 
baptistry is again set in the end of the building for the east wall is 
thicker than the others and contains a niche with a shallow basin in 
the bottom of it.1¢ | 

It may be said at once that the majority of baptistries had neither 
apse nor niche and that such fonts as they had must have been in the 
middle. To quote Butler again (p. 207) “A few buildings had semi- 
circular half domed apses protruding from the east wall, as for example 
the baptistry of St. Paul and Moses at Dar Kita. Others like the bap- 
tistry at Khirbit il-Khatib were provided with a niche and basin cut 
in a doubly thick east wall; but the majority of the detached baptistries 
had neither apse nor niche... .”’ Since the fashion of having the font 
in the center became later the prevailing one it may be that the type 
against the end of the building was the earlier. We cannot surely put 
much weight on this evidence but we can say with certainty that in 
the earliest period for which we have data the type of baptistry with 
the font in the center existed in Syria side by side with the type with 
font at the end. Our Dura type then has good precedent or rather 
good successors in the types of north Syria. 

It is perhaps not inappropriate to note that the martyrium or burial 
chapel (one of the few burial chapels found) at Kasr Iblisu (431 A. D.) 
had a regular sarcophagus not an arcosole grave at the end. 

To judge from the literary evidence, a baptistry would be one of 
the first architectural features erected in a meeting place for Christians, 
and its establishment in a private house would cause no surprise. We 
have already noticed that Peter at Antioch baptized more than ten 
thousand in seven days yet used a private residence for his teachings. 
The acts of Pope Marcel whose redaction in the fifth or sixth century 
marks a more ancient text (Liber pontificalis ed. Duchesne, I, p. XCIX, 
165) has more definite details.” A “‘diacre” Sisinius baptized a certain 
Apronianus sent to bring him to the prefect Laodicius and performed 
the ceremony in a basin in a private house (eadem hora allata est aqua 
et catechizavit eum et benedixit fontem et deposuit eum nudum in pelvim dicens 


16 Tbid., p. 152. 
17 H. Leclercq in Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, 11, Baptistére, 


pp. 382 ff. 
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— — et elevavit eum de pelvi et duxit eum ad Sanctum Marvellum). A little 
later in the same source we read of a baptismal fons erected in a private 
house, a font whose site a subsequent pagan owner chose for a bath 
(cum vidisset Carpasius placatum sibi Maximianum petitt ab eo domum beati 
Cyriact qui confestim quod petebatur ei concessit. Et cum introtsset in eandam 
domum quam donaverat S. Cyriaco Diocletianus Augustus, invenit locum ubi 
S. Cyriacus fontem aedificavit quem consecravit beatus Marcellus episcopus ubt 
frequenter baptizabat S. Cyriacus venientes at fidem. Tunc Carpasius vicarius 
paganus crudelissimus cum in eadem domo invenisset baptisterium fecit in loco 
eodem balneum, quasi ad deridendam legem Christianorum). When the bap- 
tistries came to be attached to churches, they were of course more 
commonly connected with the churches of bishops. This was not always 
the case however for in north Syria there are baptistries in three or 
four towns within a radius of five miles and in two cases, two in a single 
town.!§ It would not be surprising therefore at Dura, even though the 
church excavated were not the most important in the city, to find 
the structure equipped with baptistry. Certainly in the early days even 
more than today the baptismal rite played a leading role in all Christian 
centers. 

There are, one may say in conclusion, three intrinsic reasons why 
the niche should be considered a baptismal font rather than a tomb. 
First of all there was no sign of cover for the receptacle nor of bones 
or human remains within. It is perfectly possible that these should 
have been removed when the chapel was blocked up but one might 
well expect to find some evidence of their former presence. Secondly, 
the square pillar plinths 0.46 m. on a side, though corresponding in 
measure with the width of the side walls of the basin, surpassed by 
0.14 m. the width of the low front parapet. Since the plinths were 
placed even with the outer edges it meant that they ran 0.14 m. 
beyond the inner edge of the parapet. This would make it exceedingly 
difficult to introduce a cover and render almost impossible the snug 
fitting of the top. At Rome the pillars were placed well away from 
the tomb openings so that the top blocks could easily be put in place 
and would close the tomb completely. At Dura, plaster would be 
needed to cement the block to the projecting plinths, but there is 
absolutely no sign of such material having been employed. Finally 
the plaster of the sides and floor of the basin has a peculiar gray dirty 
color, strikingly different from the plaster walls in the rest of the 
house and in temples and residences of the city. One does find this 

18 Butler, Early Churches, p. 152. 
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very marked type frequently in Dura however, but only in the basins 
of the baths. That the color was the result of the action of constant 
changes of water slightly discolored seems almost a certainty. A chem- 
ical analysis will perhaps enable us to say definitely that the Dura 
basin was a real font. Meanwhile one may say at least that the evi- 
dence points in that direction. 

Note: To complete a review of the Dura church we should mention 
the two little clay plaques in relief one found this (1932—33) season, 
the other in the 1930—31 campaign. The latter M. Pillet (Rep. IV, 
p. 13) describes as “‘a small terra cotta plaque of curious workmanship, 
depicting a goddess giving her blessing.”’ Professor Baur (ibid., p. 242) 
states that it was made from the same mold as the one in the possession 
of Sarre, and represents Atargatis standing in or before an aedicula in 
the attitude of blessing or protection. The plaque of the last campaign 
found in room 5 close to the door of the chapel portrays the bust of 
a goddess, probably the same Atargatis with hand raised in the same 
attitude of blessing or protection. The plaque is round, and forms a 
sort of medallion. In this case the presence of this pagan relief in the 
church might be purely accidental for it was found in the mud brick 
fill wall which blocked half of room 5. It is noticeable in the mud 
brick fill along the walls that objects of similar type are apt to be 
found close together, due undoubtedly to the fact that débris from 
close at hand was employed, and therefore material from the same 
house or shop dumped together. If a potters shop or a sanctuary lay 
near the church, one might easily find two or more plaques in the 
debris near by. Nevertheless, it is more than curious that two such 
images should be found in the church and it is just possible that they 
are relics of a pagan owner who inhabited the house before the Chris- 
tians, or that this pagan representation of blessing with upraised hand 
was taken over by the Christians of Dura as a symbol of the blessing 
of the church or of its apostles. 


Postscript: Since writing this chapter I have been able to study again the 
architectural details of the building. I am now convinced that two columns stood 
in the court and have altered the plan accordingly. 


VIII. 


THE PAINTINGS IN THE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL 
BY P. V. C. BAUR. 


I. GENERAL SURVEY 


THE HOUSE close to Tower 17 (Pl. XX XIX), just south of the Pal- 
myrene Gate, contained in its northwest corner a Christian chapel 
with mural paintings.1 The room had a flat ceiling representing the 
starry sky, as is evinced by the fact that on the floor there were found 
many fragments of white stars with eight rays painted against sky 
blue.2 There are two doors leading into the chapel, one from the 
central court, and another from the liwan situated at the west end 
of this court. A wall of crude brick built against the ramparts 
partially destroyed the paintings on the north and south walls of 
the chapel, but, on the other hand, it protected that part of the 
paintings which lay behind it. The east wall was almost entirely 
destroyed. In front of the west wall, and extending 1.55 m. into the 
chapel there was an aedicula supported by two squat columns® which 
were adorned with zigzag lines of black and green (Pl. XLIIT). Columns 
painted to imitate veined marble also occur in the Jewish catacomb 
Torlonia, and in the Roman catacombs. Somewhat similar to the 
aedicula in our chapel is that of the Christian church built in the temple 
of Luxor, a church which can be dated about 470 A. D. There we 
find two columns before an apse, but they are Corinthian in style. 
On the back wall of the apse at Luxor there were frescoes with 
figures standing in the usual oriental manner with feet far apart.5 
The columns of our aedicula are of extremely debased form, without 
the usual capital, but with abacus and base. Their rectangular bases 
rest on a brick wall (0.70 m. high) covered with plaster, behind which 


1 The architectural details and inscriptions are published in this Report (V) by 
Professor Clark Hopkins. 

2 Vaulted ceilings first occur in the Christian catacombs of Rome in the fourth 
century, see Wilpert, Malereien, p. 5. 

3'The columns are 1.30 m. high, and 0.44 m. in diameter. The dimensions of 
the whole chapel are 7.30 m. by 3.15 m. 

4See Beyer-Lietzmann, Katakombe Torlonia, p. 16, Pl. 3. For columns in the 
catacombs, see Wilpert, Malereien, Pls. 180, 202, 209. 

5 See v. Bissing, ‘‘Altchristliche Wandmalereien aus Agypten” in Festschr. Clemen, 
pp. 181—188. 
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there is a sunken receptacle 1.70 m. by 0.95 m., with a depth of 
0.945 m. This may have been the tomb of a martyr,® and over it there 
probably was a slab on which stood the mensa or altar table for the 
performance of the eucharistic rite. I do not believe that the receptacle 
could have been used as a baptisterium, for in all early Christian basilicas 
converts were baptised by immersion and privately in a side chamber.’ 
To the right and left of the aedicula, and extending from its columns 
to engaged pilasters on the rear wall, are two small arched openings 
(Pl. XL). On the pilasters are painted in panels clusters of grapes 
in brown. The vaults of these side arches are painted white with a 
black border, but the barrel vaulting of the aedicula is decorated with 
white stars against blue. 

The face of the archivolt of the aedicula is decorated with a winding 
fillet, and in the intermediary sections of a rose-colored strip there 
are preserved ears of wheat and three pomegranates on the left, a 
bunch of grapes and three pomegranates on the right. Of the other 
objects nothing remains. The spandrels of the archivolt are filled with 
triangles with curved bases. Behind the barrel vaulting of the aedicula, 
on the west wall, (Pls. XLIV and XLIX) are two scenes; the lower 
one depicting Adam and Eve against a light red background, the 
upper one representing the good shepherd against orange-pink. 

Around the corner, on the north long wall, conspicuously placed 
opposite the two entrances, are, in the upper part of the wall two 
pictures; the one on the left represents the scene of the paralytic, the 
one on the right that of the miracle of the lake, both painted against 
a background in gray with a touch of pink to make it a light brown.® 
On the lower part of the wall, separated from the upper part by 
a series of horizontal bands,® is the scene of the Marys approaching 

6 The cult of the martyrs begins in the second century. Simson, the second bishop 
of Arbela, was the protomartyr of that city. He was tortured to death seven years 
after the victory of Trajan over the Parthian king Osroes, 7. e. in 122 or 123 A. D. See 
Eduard Sachau, “Die Chronik von Arbela” (Abhandlungen der kin. Preuss. Akad. der 
Wissenschaften, 1915, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, No6), pp. 1—94. For a discussion of Trajan’s 
victory over Osroes, see Gould, Rep. IV, pp. 60 ff. 

7 Baptism meant for the early Christian a complete bath with the immersion 
of the whole body. See Délger, Antike und Christentum, I, pp. 143 ff., and especially 
p. 156 for Tertullian, De baptismo. Cf. also Wulff, Altchr. u. Byz. Kunst, I, p. 206; 
Neuss, p. 63. For another view see chap. VII of this report. 

8 In this article all the references to the colors are based on the notes of Dr. 
Clark Hopkins, and those of Mr. Pearson. When the paintings were first discovered 


the colors were much fresher than they are today. 
9 These dividing bands are arranged as follows: between two black bands, 
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the tomb of Christ painted against a red background (Pls. XLII and 
XLVIII). 

On the south wall, between the two doors, and below a central 
niche, occurs a fragmentary scene of David and Goliath, so badly 
weathered that the colors of the figures and of the background are 
faded (Pl. XLVII, 2). The background was probably of the same light 
color as that used in the good shepherd, for in both scenes the figures 
are outlined in red. The head of David extends into the yellow band 
of the upper border. 

The next scene on the lower register of the south wall, between the 
door which leads into the Jiwan and the south column of the aedicula, rep- 
resents the Samaritan woman (Pls. XLVII, 1 and XLVI). This small 
picture is bordered above and on the left side by three white bands 
separated by black lines; there is certainly not enough space for a figure 
of Christ. Above and beyond this border runs the usual frieze of three 
white bands! which separates our scene from one in the upper register 
which is only partially preserved. There are traces of a garden, perhaps 
the celestial paradise, adorned with green trees and bushes. 

With the exception of this last fragmentary scene, all the paintings 
mentioned above have been removed from the walls, and are now on 
exhibition in the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University, where a small 
model of the chapel has been made by Mr. Pearson with the assistance 
of other members of the School of Fine Arts (Pl. XLI). 


II. DESCRIPTION OF THE PICTURES 
1. Adam and Eve 


After this brief survey of the mural paintings in the chapel, let us 
now describe each picture in detail, beginning with the two scenes 
in the upper part of the wall behind the vaulting of the aedicula (Pls. 


0.065 m. thick, are three white bands, each 0.03 m. thick, separated by two thin red 
lines, and below the lower black band is another in white. The central white band is 
decorated with a highly stylized Lesbian cymatium in dark reddish-brown, the 
upper and lower white bands are ornamented with dentils in the same color. The 
Lesbian pattern encroaches upon its red bordering lines. 

10 This frieze is arranged as follows: between a dark red and black band, 0.063 m. thick, 
are three white bands, the lower one is 0.023 m. thick, both the central and the upper 
bands are 0.032 m. thick. They are decorated with the same dentil and wave pattern 
described in the previous note. The central white band of the frame is 0.05 m. thick. 
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XLIV and XLIX). Above they are bordered by a thick, curved band 
in dark red between black lines, and below by a horizontal band of 
the same color so as to give the size and shape of the vaulting through 
which they are visible. Near the lower left-hand corner is depicted 
the fall of man, a little scene bordered by grayish-green pilasters 
which represent the walls of the terrestrial paradise. Separated by a 
tree on which grow two dark red pomegranates(?)are Adam on the 
left, and Eve on the right, both in frontal view, the former a little 
taller than the latter who stands on lower ground-lines, and wears 
the coiffure of a woman." In their clenched hands they hold grayish- 
green leaves before them. At first glance it might appear that they 
are wearing loin-cloths, but on close observation it is certain that leaves 
are meant, because the flesh of their thighs extends beyond the leaves. 
The figures are outlined against the red background, but their hands 
are painted against the leaves, and their bodies are flesh color. Their 
arms nearest the tree are raised shoulder high, bent at the elbow, 
and their hands are reaching up into the branches. The ground below 
this scene is rendered by gray horizontal lines of paint on which a 
very long serpent creeps to left. Here the painter made a correction; 
he started to paint the head of the snake too far to the left, but he did 
not obliterate the mistake. In the broad space to the right of this scene 
it may have been the intention of the painter to represent the expulsion 
from paradise, but this part was never finished. 

No subject occurs so frequently in Christian art as the fall of man. 
It would be futile to discuss all the examples.’ Suffice it to say that 
it is the only scene treated in western art in much the same way as it 
occurs in the birthplace of Christian art. The characteristic peculiarity 
is the symmetrical grouping with the tree between Adam and Eve. 
That this scene in the West was borrowed from the East is made 
certain by the fact that its earliest occurrence in the Roman catacombs 
is later, 2. e., not before the middle of the third century.1* On the 
later representations in the catacombs Adam and Eve, with few ex- 
ceptions, are more or less in profile, though the symmetrical grouping 
remains the same.!4 With the exception of our picture at Dura, the 

11 Height of the pilasters, 0.25 m., height of Adam, 0.21 m., of Eve, 0.20 m. 

12 Leclercq in Cabrol, Dict., V, 1 cols. 923 ff. lists one hundred and eleven 
examples. 

18 Wilpert, Pitt., Pl. 70, 2: in Priscilla, middle of third century. 

14 Wilpert, Pitt., Pl. 101: in Peter and Marcellinus, second half of third century; 


Pl. 93: same place, and same date. Two exceptions with frontal view of Adam and 
Eve, Pl. 169: in cemetery Maius, fourth century; Pl. 197: in Domitilla, same date. 
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oldest rendering of the fall of man is in S. Januarius, Naples,* where, 
although the serpent is omitted, they already hold leaves before them. 
In all cases the leaves are added proleptically, in other words, a series 
of events are welded into one picture. According to the Biblical account, 
the temptation by Satan, in the guise of a serpent, is followed by the 
eating of the forbidden fruit, then comes the awakening of a feeling 
of shame, and finally the covering of their nudity with leaves.1* 

In the Vienna Genesis, however, an illuminated manuscript of the 
fourth century A. D., three consecutive events in the story occur in 
one and the same picture.!” In the first scene Adam and Eve are nude, 
therefore the sin has not yet been commited, although he is taking 
the forbidden fruit from her. The symmetry of the East is preserved 
in that a tree stands between them. In the second scene both bend 
down, and are walking to right with bunches of leaves held before 
them. In the third scene they hide in the underbrush, and the hand of 
God is pointing at them. This continuous style, with consecutive events 
in one picture, is usually considered to be of Roman origin; we shall find 
it, however, already at Dura, in the scene of the paralytic discussed below. 

In one respect the representation of the scene in our chapel differs 
from the rendering of the subject in the West, namely, in the addition 
of flanking pilasters to indicate the walls of the terrestrial paradise. 
In another illustration of the Vienna Genes1zs Adam and Eve, clad in 
brown garments made of hide, are approaching the door of paradise, 
a double door painted blue to indicate iron.1® The only other occur- 
rence of a door leading from the Garden of Eden is ina most remarkable 
painting of the fifth or sixth century in one of the funerary chapels 
at El-Bagawat in the Libyan desert.!® Here the serpent, which is out- 


15 Sybel, I, p. 167 (illustration), II, p. 124. 

16 Genesis, III, 4—7. 

17 Hartel-Wickhoff, Wiener Genesis, Pl. 1; Gerstinger, Die Wiener Genesis, pp. 176 ff. 
dates the illustrations of this manuscript to the sixth century, but admits that 
the Vorlage goes back to the fourth. 

18 Hartel-Wickhoff, zbid., Pl. II. 

19 de Bock, Matériaux, p. 22, Pl. XII; Neuss, Fig. 46; Cabrol, Dict. II, 1, col. 
48, Fig. 1187; Wulff, Altchr. u. Byz. Kunst, I, pp. 94 f., Figs. 77—78; see also the 
important monograph of Troje, AAAM und ZQ)H, for good illustrations of details. 
The paintings in the cupola of this funerary chapel E (see the plan of de Bock, 
op. cit., p. 17, Fig. 29) are all massed together, without any demarkation of the 
various scenes, entirely different from the well-organized symmetry of Roman 
catacombs. The desire to tell a story is characteristic of eastern art, and nowhere 
is the narrative and dramatic mood, the intensity, and realism of the Syrians better 
illustrated than at El-Bagawat. 
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side the garden, looks over the closed door. Inside the door is a fig 
tree and a grapevine up which the serpent coils, but Adam and Zoe, 
as they are called in the explanatory inscriptions, are not aware of 
the presence of the serpent, for they turn their backs to the vine. 
From this scene steps lead up to the heavenly Jerusalem. It is a most 
interesting and unique picture which Dr. Troje interprets in a very 
masterly manner, and explains why Eve is called Zoe.?° These se- 
pulchral frescoes are altogether different from those of Rome, and 
follow an oriental tradition. Troje surmises that the scene was taken 
from an illuminated manuscript of the Adam legend?! in which there 
is no reference to disobedience, but that Satan in secret poisoned 
the fruit. 

In an earlier chapel at El-Bagawat™ there is a more conventional 
rendering of the scene of Adam and Eve, also with explanatory in- 
scriptions. Between them is a palm tree up which coils a serpent 
whispering into the ear of Eve, who holds her right hand to her ear as 
if listening intently to its words. Adam makes the same gesture. 

But to come back to our scene at Dura. Its meaning is well brought 
out in Romans, V, 19: For by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, 
so by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous. In Romans, VI, 23 we 
read: For the wages of sin is death; but the gift of god is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. In I Corinthians, XV, 22 however, the meaning 
is especially clear: For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive. In these three passages it is noteworthy that Adam and 
Christ are contrasted, and so it is not surprising that the scene above 
the fall of man depicts the good shepherd. 


2. The Good Shepherd (Pls. XLIV and XLIX). 


That the good shepherd is Christ is definitively stated in John, X, 
11—15: I am the good shepherd, the good shepherd giveth his life for the 
sheep . . . 1am the good shepherd, and know my sheep, and am known of mine.... 
I lay down my life for the sheep. . 

The good shepherd is depicted in frontal view, and stands behind 
his flock. On his shoulders he carries a huge ram, holding the hind 
leg of the animal with the right hand against his chest, and grasping 


20 Troje, op. cit., pp. 71 ff., 97. 

21 [bid., p. 62. 

22 For the plan, see de Bock, op. cit., p. 26, Fig. 34, and for the illustration Pls. 
XIII—XIV. The paintings of this chapel are of the fourth century. 
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the foreleg with the left hand held close to his shoulder. He is painted 
in dark red; the details of his feet are not clear.23 The girt tunic is 
yellowish-brown with dark edgings. Slung over his right shoulder is 
the strap of a bag which hangs at his left side. The head is represented 
with a band of dark hair; the eyes are dark dots; nose and mouth 
are scarcely distinguishable. In front of him is a flock of seventeen rams 
huddled together, and as difficult to count as a real flock of sheep. 
They are of the oriental fat-tailed variety with long, curving horns. 
The leader of the flock, and some of the other rams, lower their heads 
to drink at a brook beyond which reeds grow. Behind the good shep- 
herd, on the left side of the picture, are a number of trees. From one 
of these trees, which probably indicate the celestial paradise, the paint 
ran down, making a streak on the face of Adam. 

In early Christian art there are two types of shepherd: the one with 
a sheep on his shoulders, of which there are unimportant variations, 
the other an ordinary shepherd.*> The first type is inspired by the 
words of Christ as reported by Matthew and Luke. In Matthew, 
XVIII, 12—14 we read: If a man have an hundred sheep, and one of them 
be gone astray, does he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the mountains, 
and seeketh that which is gone astray? And if so be that he find it, verily I say 
unto you, he rejoiceth more of that sheep than of the ninety and nine which went 
not astray. In Luke, XV, 4—7 the parable is told in much the same 
way, but he adds: And when he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, 
rejoicing. And when he cometh home, he calleth together his friends and neigh- 
bours, saying unto them, Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep which 
was lost. ‘Thus we see that only Luke mentions the fact that the lost 
sheep was carried on the shoulders of the shepherd. 

There are eighty-eight representations of the good shepherd in the 
Roman catacombs, most of them of the first type; usually, however, 
they differ in composition and grouping from the scene as we have 
it at Dura, where the asymmetrical composition is the distinguishing 
feature. With one exception, this asymmetrical grouping does not 
occur in the catacombs of Rome or of Naples. In the western type 

*3 Height of good shepherd, 0.43 m.; length of ram on his shoulders, 0.32 m. 

24 See Orth, in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Enc., 2te Reihe, s. v. Schaf, pp. 375 ff. 

5 In the second type, the shepherd often has a dog at his feet, or he is milking 
a ewe. Sometimes he is bearded. Occasionally, however, there is a confusion of types 
in that he carries a lamb on his shoulders. For examples of the second type on 
gems, see de Waal, Rom. Quart., 29, 1915, p. 118, Fig. 6; on sarcophagi, see Sybel, 
II, Figs. 6, 8, 11, 12. 

46 Wilpert, Pitt, PI 511; 
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we find a well-balanced, symmetrical composition; the shepherd stands 
between his sheep, so that there are one or two on either side of him, 
and at the right and left end is a large tree.?” Here we do not get the 
impression that the shepherd is bringing the lost sheep back to the 
fold. The composition is as simple as possible, and reminds one, in the 
general arrangement, of Daniel between two lions. Thus we see that 
the western tradition is preéminently symbolic.. 

In the representations of the good shepherd there are many varia- 
tions. He is dressed either in a girt tunic or he wears the tunic exomis;*8 
occasionally he wears a cloak over the tunic.2® Sometimes he wears 
shoes, and very frequently laced gaiters, the fasczae rurales or udones of real 
shepherds.®® He stands with feet far apart, or with legs crossed.34 The 
sheep on his shoulders has the head either to right or to left; he holds 
all four legs either with one hand*® or with both hands** so that the 
front legs as well as the hind legs are held either close together or far 


27 One sheep to the right, and one to the left of the good shepherd: Wilpert, Pitt., 
Pls. 69, 73, 100, 130, 190, 198, 203, 222. Only one sheep at his feet zbid., Pl. 146. 
On the sarcophagus from Salona, dating from the beginning of the fourth century, 
Christ as the good shepherd is bearded. He stands in an aedicula, and holds with 
both hands a ram on his shoulders; at his right and left a lamb looks up at him 
and at the extreme right and left is a tree. This sarcophagus is illustrated by Egger, 
Forschungen in Salona, II, p. 29, Fig. 28; cf. also Weigand, Strena Buliciana (Sonder- 
abdruck), p. 28, who considers it to be of probable Athenian fabric. This attribution 
is more than doubtful, especially since the good shepherd follows the Roman tradition. 

28 For the shepherd wearing the tunic exomis, see Sybel, II, Figs. 3, 4, 9; G, 
Pls. 76, Fig. 2, 175, Fig. 9, 358, Fig. 2, 371, Figs. 2—4; Wilpert, Sarc., Pl. LX XV, 
4. Cf. Strzygowski, Rém. Quart., 1890, p. 99. 

29 Wilpert, Pitt., Pls. 66, 2, 117, 2, 236, 266. 

30 Roller, Catacombes, Pl. XLI; Sybel, I, pp. 210, 242, 243, 245; Sybel, II, Figs. 
8, 45; Wilpert, Pitt., Pls. 35, 1, 66, 236. 

31 As in the catacomb of S. Januarius, Naples: G., Pl. 91, and on a gold glass: 
G., Pl. 175, Fig. 9. On all the other examples, the feet are far apart. 

32 When the good shepherd holds the sheep on his shoulder, with one hand, he 
has an attribute, either a syrinx or a staff in the other, as in Wilpert, Pitt., Pls. 63, 
1, 183, 1, 266; Cabrol, Dict. s. v. Cyrénaique, col. 3223, Fig. 3479; Sybel, II, Fig. 36 
(statue in Istanbul); Strzygowski, Rim. Quart., 1890, Pl. IV, 2 (statue in Sparta) ; 
Sybel, II, Figs. 6, 45 (sarcophagi) ; G., Pl. 357, Fig. 4. For most of the iconographical 
material used in this article, I am indebted to the Index of Christian Art of Princeton 
University. 

83 The sheep held on his shoulders, with both hands, are so numerous, that it 
would take too much space to cite all of the twenty-six examples. On sarcophagi: 
Sybel, II, Figs. 3, 7, 8, 12; Wilpert, Sarc. Pl. IV, 3; Egger, Forschungen in Salona, 
II, p. 29, Fig. 28. On frescoes: Wilpert, Pitt., Pls. 35, 1, 106, 2, 146. On gems: de 
Waal, Rom. Quart., 29, 1915, p. 111, Fig. 1. On gold glass: G., Pl. 175, Fig. 9. 
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apart. On later monuments, although the body of the good shepherd 
is in frontal view, he looks toward the head of the sheep on his shoulders. 
Occasionally the sheep rests on his shoulders without being held at 
all.34 In one respect our good shepherd at Dura is unique in that he 
holds only one hind leg and only one foreleg of the ram. 

In one of the three graves under the church of S. Sebastian, at 
Rome, an interesting painting of the good shepherd has been found.®® 
He is depicted as bringing the lost sheep to a flock of sheep and goats. 
From the left two other shepherds run toward him, and stretch out 
their hands. This is a unique scene, which may illustrate Luke, XV, 
5—6, quoted above. It is not in keeping with the well-organized sym- 
metry and symbolism of western art, but with the asymmetry and 
narrative style of the East. 

Let me again emphasize the juxtaposition of the fall of man and 
Christ, the good shepherd, in the chapel at Dura. That this is not 
accidental, but intentional, we have already noted. The location of 
the good shepherd in a semicircular space is rare, because the given 
space is ill-adapted to the subject. In later pictures this location is 
reserved for Christ enthroned between the apostles. 

Our picture of the good shepherd is also unique in the manner of 
grouping the sheep which, as has already been observed, are huddled 
together as in a real flock. The overlapping of the sheep never occurs 
in Roman catacombs, where each sheep stands out sharply against 
the background.?’ 


3. The Paralytic (Pls. XLV and L). 


On the upper part of the north wall there are two scenes which are 
not separated by any line of demarkation: the one, the miracle of the 
lake; the other, the paralytic. The latter scene, at the left end of the 
wall, represents the bed on which the sick man lies. The front and 


M Wiper erdt.uPls, 6601 Pu t2, 12: 

85 See Lietzmann, Peter und Paul, pp. 158 ff. for these graves which are numbered 
X, Y, and Z. About 200 A. D. grave X received an attica which was covered with 
stucco on the gable of its brick fagade. This whole white surface was decorated 
with sepulchral pictures, one of which (Pl. 9) is the good shepherd. These pictures 
are discussed by Lietzmann, op. cit., pp. 301 ff., and by G. Mancini in Wot. d. Scav., 
1923, pp. 53 ff. 

36 See Sybel, I, p. 288. 

8? The lack of overlapping, even of human figures, in the catacombs is general; 
I know of only two exceptions, Wilpert, Pitt., Pls. 79, 86. 
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back legs of the bed are strengthened by cross-bars just above the 
ground, which is reddish-brown in color. The bed is slightly tipped 
forward by depicting the legs in the foreground as resting on lower 
ground, which partly conceals one of its back legs. This allows us to 
see more clearly the figure lying at full length on his left side. On the 
bed is a coverlet with red fringes. The paralytic is dressed in a yellow 
tunic outlined in brown. His outstretched right arm rests on his side, 
but the left arm is bent so that the hand supports the head, which 
is slightly raised over a long, cylindrically shaped, green pillow. His 
hair is light brown. A little above the bed stands Jesus on a ground- 
line made by several red brush-strokes forked at the left. Christ, facing 
front, extends his right hand with outstretched fingers across his body 
toward the head of the sick man, and is in the act of performing the 
miraculous cure. He wears sandals, and is clad in tunic and mantle. 
The latter, arranged around the right side and thrown over the left 
shoulder, hangs down the left side so as to conceal the left arm. Both 
tunic and mantle are white, but the folds are indicated in pink and 
yellow. The hair is light brown between two small bands of black; 
the eyes, set in dark red sockets and red upper lids, have a black dot 
for iris and pupil, the usual method of indicating eyes in almost all 
the figures. He seems to wear a crown. 

At the left of this scene is its continuation, the cured paralytic 
walking down hill to right with the bed on his back. The fringed 
coverlet is missing, so that the crisscross thongs of the lacing are visible. 
He holds the bed upside down by the lacing with the left hand; the 
right is outstretched as if to guide his step. His bare feet do not rest on the 
curving ground-line, but hover over it. The features are blurred. Here, 
too, he wears a yellow tunic. Above and below are the usual borders.*® 

The manner of treatment of this scene is unique. Its chief importance 
lies in the fact that now we can definitively say that it is the scene 
at Capernaum. Formerly, there was considerable doubt expressed as 
to which of the two occasions — the one at Capernaum, the other at 
the pool of Bethesda®® — was represented, when the paralytic walks 
off with his bed, for, on both occasions Christ said to the sick man: 
Take up thy bed and walk. 


38 Height of the figure of Christ, 0.31 m., of the paralytic carrying his bed 0.32 m. 
Length of bed, 0.25 m. For the arrangement and dimensions of the borders, which 
certainly extended around the north and west walls of the chapel, see above, notes 
9—10. 

39 For the cure at Bethesda, see John V, 1—15. 
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E. Baldwin Smith, who has made an exhaustive study of the scene, 
has tabulated all the monuments,” and it is noteworthy that in the 
oriental rendering, the paralytic carries his bed upside down on his 
shoulders, as at Dura, whereas in the western method of presentation, 
he carries his bed with the legs hanging down. When the legs hang 
down, the paralytic holds it tightly against his back. On some monu- 
ments, but not before the sixth century, he carries the bed, legs down, 
on his head, grasping the front legs of the couch. In this rendering 
only the front end of the bed is indicated, and consequently the para- 
lytic is represented facing. 

The first, or eastern, type is the earlier, and it is important to 
emphasize the fact that it has influenced all the frescoes in the Roman 
catacombs with two exceptions.“! Christ is usually omitted from the 
composition. In the method of representation in S. Hermes* the scene 
of the paralytic carrying his bed is similar to that at Dura. The earlier 
examples of glass bowls, and those with gold representations in the 
bottom, depict the eastern rendering,** whereas, on the later examples 
of glass bowls, the Roman manner is usually adopted.** On the western 
sarcophagi the paralytic, a very small figure, stands in profile at the 
feet of Christ, and carries on his shoulders the bed with legs hanging 
down, grasping the sides of the bed with both hands.*> There are, 
however, two exceptions in which the bed is carried upside down.“ 
Thus we see that in the sarcophagi both the eastern and the western 
types are represented. 

The ivories of the sixth century show a variety of types. The only 
one which is purely eastern in type, thereby following the tradition 
first found at Dura, is the Milan book-cover.4? Elsewhere, he either 


40 E. B. Smith, Iconography, pp. 102 ff., Table VII. 

41 The exceptions are in Callixtus, Chapel of the Sacraments, Cub. A*: Wilpert, 
Pitt., Pl. 27, 3, and in Peter and Marcellinus: ibid., Pl. 69; G., Pl. 45, Fig. 3; Mesnard, 
Rw. atch. crist.. V5 p. 317, Fig. 9. 

42 Wilpert, Pitt., Pl. 246. 

43 So, for example, the glass bowl found at Cologne, now in the Brit. Mus.: 
Leclercq, Manuel, II, p. 489, Fig. 327, Neuss, Z. Christl. K., 1915, cols. 107 ff. and 
Pl. IX, Kisa, III, p. 891, Fig. 369. In this bowl, however, the bed is held crosswise, 
and upside down, on his back. 

44G., Pls. 171, Figs. 1—2, 177, Figs. 2—4. 

45 See, for example, Wilpert, Sarc., Pls. CXII, 2, CXXIX, 1, CXXXXIII, 1, 
CLVIII, 3. 

46 In the Lateran Museum and in the Museo delle Terme: Mar., Pl. XX XVIII, 
1, and G., Pl. 404, Fig. 2. 

7 G., Pl..455, 
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carries the bed legs down on his back, and holds the front legs, not the 
sides, so that the bottom of the couch covers his whole back against which 
it tightly fits,*® or he carries it on his head, grasping the front legs.*® 

The mosaics of Ravenna, in S. Apollinare nuovo, represent the 

miracle in two types; the one® depicts the paralytic carrying the bed 
on his shoulders by the front legs, the other®! represents him lying on 
his bed, and lowered down to Christ through the roof of a house, 
according to the Biblical account,®? but the effect of the miracle, the 
healed paralytic carrying his bed, is not pictured in the second type. 
The first type at Ravenna is the earliest Byzantine rendering of the 
paralytic on his bed, and it harks back to the eastern tradition, as 
we have it at Dura. 
_ In the sixth century the eastern type figured in the paintings of 
S. Sergius of Gaza, described by Choricius, who was a native of that 
place.*® It is safe to assume that in this picture at Gaza the paralytic 
carried his bed upside down. 

As we have already noted, the first part of the scene at Dura, in 
which Christ stands over the bed of the sick man and heals him, is 
unique for early Christian art. This part of the story does not again 
occur until the sixth century, and then in the above-mentioned 
Ravennate mosaic. It is important to emphasize once more the nar- 
rative style, and the occurence of two consecutive events in one picture. 
This is what is called the continuous style. The first event evidently 
did not appeal to western artists, who avoided the narrative and dra- 
matic mood of the Syrians. 

Wilpert, on many occasions,* insists on the deep symbolic or hidden 
meaning of the scenes in the catacombs, so, for example, he interprets 
the healing of the paralytic as a symbolic representation of baptism. 
To this Styger®> takes exception, and asks why the scene should have 
any connection with baptism. Although Styger is too sceptical in many 
parts of his book, I agree with him on this point. 

Interesting is the type of Christ in our scene, for it is the earliest 


48 For example, the Murano book-cover, Ravenna: Sybel, II, Fig. 73, G., Pl. 456, 
Aus’m Weerth, Elf.-Arb., Pl. XXVII. 

49 As on the book-cover in the Bibl. Nat., Paris: Sybel, II, Fig. 76. 

50 Mesnard, p. 316, Fig. 8, G., Pl. 248, Fig. 1. 

51 Mesnard, p. 324, Fig. 16, G., Pl. 248, Fig. 3. 

52 Mark, II, 3—12, Luke, V, 18—25. 

53 See Bayet, Recherches, p. 61. 

54 Malereien, pp. 143, 153, 264 f., Fractio Panis, p. 26 and elsewhere. 

55 Grabeskunst, p. 15. 
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known representation of our Savior. He is a beardless, young man 
with short hair, and is clad in the ordinary costume of the day. In 
the Roman catacombs there are three types of Christ. The earliest is 
identical with that of Dura, and evidently originated in the East.® 
In the second type, which first occurs in the third century, Christ is 
also youthful, but with long, curly hair. In the third type, which 
occurs as early as the fourth century, he is bearded, although in the 
fourth century there are many examples of the beardless type.*” 


4. The Miracle of the Lake (Pls. XLV and LI). 


To the right of the scene of the paralytic is depicted, without any 
line of demarkation, the miracle of the lake. In a ship plowing through 
the water four apostles and fragments of a fifth and a sixth are sitting 
on the deck with arms outstretched. Their feet are not visible. As the 
crude brick wall, which leaned against the ramparts, cuts through 
this picture, only the rear part of the ship with the high stern is pre- 
served. On the stern are still discernible two ropes which evidently 
had been fastened to the yard of the mast. The ship is yellowish-brown 
in color with planks outlined in red, and along the sides are represented 
rectangular portholes in white. One of the apostles, who served as 
helmsman, is sitting on the stern, but he holds no rudder, for both 
arms are outstretched to right. From left to right the color of their 
tunics is as follows: pink, yellow, pink, green, yellow, and pink. The 
gestures of all obviously indicate astonishment, and, in full frontal 
view, they are looking out to sea at two figures walking on the water. 
The figure on the left, depicted more in the foreground than the other, 
is walking to right, but his head faces front. He is bearded, and wears 
over his tunic a pallium, arranged in the same manner as that of Christ 
healing the paralytic, but the beard and the thick, curly hair make 
it certain that this figure represents Peter.®* Christ is clad only in a 


56 See the illustrations in Sybel, I, pp. 225, 229, 233. Cf. Wilpert, Malereien, 
pp. 106, 254 n. 1; Kraus, R. £., II, p. 15; idem, Kunstgesch., I, p. 176. 

57 As in Domitilla, Cubicle II, dating from the middle of the fourth century: 
Wilpert, Malereien, Pl. 196. For the appearance of Christ in literary sources, always 
based on the imagination of the various authors, see J. Sauer, ‘‘Das Aufkommen 
des bartigen Christustypus in der frithchristlichen Kunst” in Strena Buliciana (1924), 
pp. 303—329. Cf. also V. Schultze, “Christus in der frithchristlichen Kunst”? in 
Sirena Buliciana, pp. 334 ff. 

58 Height of Peter, 0.33 m. For Peter clad in the same manner on the fragmentary 
lid of a sarcophagus, see Wilpert, M. @ M. Text, pp. 806 f. 
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yellowish-white tunic. Unfortunately, his head and left shoulder had 
been destroyed when the mud brick wall was erected. He walks to 
left with outstretched right hand which Peter is about to grasp. The 
right arm of Peter crosses his body, and is raised higher than that of 
Christ. Thus we get the impression that Peter is sinking, though in 
reality his feet are clearly visible. The water is rendered in gray with 
a touch of pink to make it a very light brown against which the waves 
are thrown on in black strokes, some grouped horizontally, others diag- 
onally. This naturalistic touch very cleverly gives the effect of rising 
and sinking waves. 

On the whole, the color scheme is extremely interesting. The lack 
of color in the drab foreground, with Peter and Christ against the 
light brown water, is contrasted with the brilliantly painted ship and 
the dark green, pink and yellow tunics of the apostles. If the entire 
boat with the eleven apostles had been preserved, the color scheme 
would have been even more effective. 

In general, the ships of the ancients have a single mast in the middle, 
and a square sail attached to a transverse pole or yard not far from 
the top of the mast. Ropes were attached to the ends of the yard for 
changing the position of the sail. That the ship of the apostles in our 
scene is moving to right, and that the stern is preserved, is made certain 
by an examination of analogies. On the ship in the scene of Jonah, 
depicted in the cemetery of Callixtus,® the stern is indicated by a pair 
of rudders; the sail is reefed because of the storm. The portholes are 
also indicated. By far the closest parallel to our ship, however, is on 
a mosaic of the early fourth century, in the Basilica of Aquileia,® 
figuring the casting of the net on the right side of the ship, according 
to the advice of Jesus.*! Here the stern of the ship has exactly the 
same shape as that in our scene, even the square openings or portholes 
are rendered in the same manner. Other representations of ships, as, 
for example, the one painted in the cupola of El-Bagawat, below the 
scene of Adam and Zoe, the ship engraved on the bezels of two 


59 Well illustrated in Sybel, I, p. 216. 

60 Gnirs, ‘Die christliche Kultanlage aus konstantinischer Zeit am Platze des 
Domes in Aquileia” in Kunsthistorisches Jahrbuch, 1X (1915), Pl. X; Brusin, Aquileia, 
p. 270, Fig. 204. For a general discussion of the Basilica (church of S. Theodore), 
see Gnirs, Jahresh., XIX—XX (1919), Beiblatt, cols, 187 ff. For Aquileia’s impor- 
tance as a commercial and industrial center, see Rostovtzeff, Gesellschaft und Wirt- 
schaft im Rémischen Kaiserreich, 1, pp. 58 ff., 138, 244 n. 16, 300 n. 17, 306f. n. 23. 

61 John, XXI, 6. 

62 De Bock, Matériaux, Pl. XII; Cabrol, Dict., s. v. Arche, col. 2714, Fig. 906. 
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bronze rings in the British Museum,® the ship on a shard in the British 
Museum," verify my opinion that the stern of the ship of the apostles 
in the scene of the miracle of the lake is the part preserved. 

That the sea was stormy is distinctly stated by Matthew,® who 
alone reports the episode of Peter walking on the water. The render- 
ing of water in the catacombs of Rome is usually quite different. In 
the scenes of Noah in the ark,®’ and those of Jonah,® it is more natu- 
ralistically represented, although the method used in Dura occasionally 
occurs. 

Our scene is full of action, and was one which manifestly appealed 
to the Syrians, and others of the East, who chose by preference nar- 
rative subjects. It is a noticeable fact that the miracle of the lake does 
not occur in western art until the eighth century. Wilpert, to be sure, 
reconstructs two scenes for the fourth century; the one a fragment of 
a lid of a sarcophagus, found by him in the cemetery of Callixtus,” 
where, however, only Peter is in the water and Christ stands on the 
shore and so it is certain that the scene represents the miraculous catch 
of fish,’1 and the impetuous Peter swimming to shore. The other scene 
reconstructed by Wilpert, as depicting the miracle of the lake,’ is on 
a fragmentary mosaic in the Baptistery of S. John, Naples, where, in 
the middle register, the stern of a boat is discernible, nothing more; 
certainly not enough to warrant Wilpert’s interpretation. 

On a mutilated fresco of the eighth century in the church of S. Saba,”8 
on the Aventine, Christ, bearded, and with a cruciform halo, is walk- 
ing on dark blue waves of the sea, and is extending a helpful hand to 
the sinking Peter. To the right is preserved a fragment of the boat 
with several apostles. This picture is clearly based on the eastern tra- 
dition.”* 

63 Dalton, Cat., I, Pl. II, 70 and 71. 

64 Jiid., Pl. II, 40. 

65 Matth., XIV, 24. Cf. also Mark, VI, 48 and John, VI, 18. 

66 Matth., XIV, 28—31. 

87 Wilpert, Malereien, Pls. 67, 73, 98, 104. 

68 Thid., Pis? 47,82, 109. 

Obed. Pls, 20405212: 

70 Wilpert, M. & M., text, pp. 806 f. 

71 According to John XXI, 6—7. See Styger, Grabeskunst, p. 95. 

7 Wilpert, M. @ M., Pl. 31, text, p. 216, fig. 68 and p. 244. 

78 Wilpert, op. cit., Pl. 188, 1; Wiischer-Becchi, Rém. Quart., 1903, p. 63 (illustra- 
tion); C. Cecchelli, Riv. arch. crist., IV (1927), p. 126, Fig. 7. 


74 For the explanatory inscription, which Wilpert was able to restore from fifteen 
fragments, see Wilpert, M. G M. text, p. 807. 
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The scene of the miracle of the lake of Gennesaret was, in fact, 
more popular in the East than in the West. It was represented in the 
sixth century in one of the paintings of S. Sergius of Gaza, described 
by Choricius.”* It is also found twice on the ampullae of Bobbio,” 
which belong to the same century. There Christ is on the right, and 
Peter on the left, as at Dura. Again, as at Dura, the ship is sailing to 
right, and is above them. The eastern tradition is also found on a lost 
gem’ of the sixth century, and on the illuminated manuscript of 
S. Gregory of Nazianzen,’* which belongs to the ninth century. 

A series of pictures without a separating border or paneling, as our 
scenes of the paralytic, and the miracle of the lake, is seldom found 
in the catacombs of Rome.” 

The scene before us is usually listed under the subject of salvation, 
but it seems to me that it refers rather to faith than to salvation. To 
be sure, Peter calls out when he begins to sink: Lord, save me, but Jesus 
after rescuing him says to Peter: O thou of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt? , 

The figure of Peter is in excellent preservation, and is of especial 
importance, because it is the earliest known illustration of that apostle. 
He is bearded, and has a thick growth of curly hair. The oldest datable 
picture of Peter in western art is in the cemetery of Peter and Marcel- 
linus, which Wilpert assigns to the second half of the third century.*! 
There he has short, curly hair and a beard, a low forehead, and slightly 
hooked nose, the type of man of the masses. Later, however, the hair 
over his forehead is more accentuated, and in the course of time it 
seems to be a band or diadem, which crowns the forehead. Still later, 


75 See Bayet, Recherches, p. 61. 

76 Cecchelli, loc. cit., p. 127, Fig. 8. 

77 G., Pl. 478, Fig. 13; Fleury, L’Evan., II, Pl. LIV, Fig. 2; Roller, Catacombes, 
Pl. XIX, 20; Leclercq, Manuel, II, p. 374, Fig. 280. For the date, see Wiischer- 
Becchi, Rém. Quart., 1903, p. 68. On this onyx gem, which is now lost, there are 
only three apostles, due to lack of space, in the boat, one at the rudder, and two 
with hands uplifted in amazement. The boat with reefed sail, to indicate the storm, 
is moving to right. The sinking Peter, clad in tunic, is on a much larger scale than 
the apostles in the boat. Again, as at Dura, Christ walks to left, and grasps Peter’s 
hand. Both are identified by inscriptions. 

78 Manuscript of S. Gregory of Nazianzen, 880—886 A. D., Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
Gr. 510. See Omont, p. 22, Pl. XXXVI, Fleury, L’Evan., Il, p. 7, and Pl. LIV, Fig. 1. 

79 For its rare occurrence, see Wilpert, Malereien, p. 30 and Pls. 14, 62, 1, 147, 
219, 22055227. 

80 Matth., XIV, 30—31. 

81 Wilpert, Malereien, pp. 91, 113, Pl. 95. 
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the hair of his head becomes thinner and finally disappears altogether, 
or a tonsure takes its place. The “‘lock of Peter’, a single curl in the 
middle of the forehead, is the last phase in the development.*? 


5. The Holy Women at the Sepulcher (Pls. XLII and XLVIIL). 


Below the two scenes of the paralytic, and the miracle of the lake, 
is the main picture of the north wall, the holy women at the tomb of 
Christ. This scene follows Mark, who mentions three Marys as coming 
to the tomb to anoint the body. In our picture they carry bowls of 
myrrh. The mud brick wall, which destroyed the greater part of the 
ship of the apostles, did much damage to the lower scene, so that part 
of the head of the second figure, and almost all of the third one are 
missing. Furthermore, a large piece of plaster fallen from the first 
figure has destroyed it from the waist down. It is certain that Luke 
is not followed, for, in addition to the three Marys, he mentions other 
women. At first we were of the opinion that the pair of feet, just beyond 
the corner on the east wall, belonged to our scene, and that it was part of 
one of the other women, but just behind the third Mary there isa vertical 
border, and beyond that a peculiar, box-like object. Of this object only 
the lower part is preserved, so that it is impossible to interpret it. At first 
glance, I thought that it might represent the gate leading from Jerusalem. 

The three Marys are moving slowly to left, and are approaching 
a huge sarcophagus, which is painted yellowish-white with black out- 
lines. A black horizontal line separates its body from the gable-shaped 
lid. The short side of the sarcophagus is so depicted that its left half 
is slightly foreshortened. The lid, which has end acroteria in the shape 
of a cymatium decorated with a thick red horizontal line, is adorned 
in its gable with wavy lines in red, forming scrolls asymmetrically 
arranged. It is the eastern type of sarcophagus.** Above the acroteria 
are two stars of twelve and eleven rays, respectively. The centers of 
the stars consist of three concentric circles, the inner one in black, the 
middle one in white, and the outer one again in black. From the edge 
of this outer circle radiate the points, fashioned by black lines outlining 
the white rays. Two of the lower rays partly cover the acroteria, and 
four or five points, respectively, of the upper rays extend into the white 
lower line of the bands which separate this picture from those above. 


82 For the references, see Wittig, pp. 101 ff. 
83 See F. Matz in Arch. Ltg., 30 (1872), pp. 11 ff., for the first discussion of the 
difference between Greek and Roman sarcophagi. 
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The two Marys nearest the tomb of Christ are in frontal view. Both 
wear the white palla, and long, white veils which serve as a back- 
ground for the outline of the hair. Their garments and veils are re- 
presented in the white plaster, on which are painted their girdles, and 
the embroidery of their dresses. The robe of the first Mary has a red 
neckband and girdle, the long ends of which hang down on either 
side of the central knot. In the second Mary these details are painted 
in green. The hair is arranged in six little, brown tufts covering the 
ears. The lips and nose of the first figure, which, as we shall see, repre- 
sents Mary Magdalene, are drawn in lines of red. She carries in her 
extended right hand a burning torch held upright, whereas the torch 
of the second figure is, for the sake of variation, held diagonally. The 
flames of the torches are black instead of red, so that they could be 
distinguished from the red background. Each figure holds in the left 
hand an open bowl close to the waist; the contents — no doubt, 
myrrh — are indicated by two dark red lines.*4 

The figures are drawn with great care, and in an altogether differ- 
ent style from those of the upper scenes. Because this scene was held 
to be the most important one in the chapel, one of the best available 
artists was employed for its execution. 

It is a noteworthy fact that this picture of the holy women ap- 
proaching the sepulcher of Christ is the only example known to us in 
which they hold torches. The torches, which are not mentioned in 
the Biblical version, were added by the painter to indicate early dawn, 
before break of day. Similarly, in a fresco in a church of Cappadocia, 
representing the flight into Egypt, a torch was added because the flight 
took place at night.8° For the same reason the two stars shining over 
the tomb were depicted in our picture. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that stars with eleven or twelve rays do not occur in 
western art. In the catacombs of Rome they are simpler, and are never 
found with more than eight rays.® 


84 The height of the two Marys nearest the tomb of Christ is almost equal to that 
of the field, which is 0.88 m. They are almost as tall as the sarcophagus, which is 
0.91 m. high. The greatest height of the lid is 0.36 m. The length of the stars from 
point to point is 0.30 m.; the diameter of the central circle is 0.03 m., that of the 
middle one, 0.06 m., and that of the outer one, 0.10 m. The height of the face of 
the first Mary is 0.10 m., including the hair, 0.13 m. The length of the handle of 
the torch is 0.21 m. The diameter of the bowl at the rim is 0.09 m. 

85 See Jerphanion, Eglises de Cappadoce, text, I, p. 79, Album, I, Pls. 40, 4 and 41, 2. 

86 For stars with eight rays, see Wilpert, Malereien, Pls. 22, 218. To be sure, stars 
of eight rays occur in the vaulting of the dedicula and on the ceiling of the chapel. 
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There can be no doubt that the painter of our scene was under the 
impression that Christ had been buried in a sarcophagus. Although 
all the later renderings of the sepulcher are quite different, there is 
literary evidence for the burial of Christ in a sarcophagus. A descrip- 
tion of the grave in 1620, namely, tells of its restoration in 1555 by 
Bonifacius Stephanius of Ragusa. This description tells of two chapels, 
the rear one containing the tomb of Christ in the shape of a chest, 
and that Boniface had the chest or sarcophagus veneered with marble. 
According to another source, the sarcophagus, which stood in an inner 
room with a vaulted ceiling, was cut out of the living rock, and had 
a hand-wrought lid.°®’ 

Neither the angel nor the soldiers are represented in our scene. The 
omission of the angel and the soldiers, who were sent to guard the 
tomb, is characteristic of the primitive version of the beginning of the 
third century. When angel and guards are omitted on later monu- 
ments, it is always due to lack of space.®* Often, on small objects of 
a later period, the angel alone, without the guards, is represented.®® 

Again our picture at Dura is unique in that the Marys carry the 
precious spices in bowls. On the later renderings of the subject, which 
follow an eastern tradition, they carry either incense-burners hanging 
from strings, or they hold boxes of incense in their hands, although 
occasionally they hold bottles of scented ointment.*° 


87 See Gurlitt, Festschr. Clemen, pp. 190 f., 192, Fig. 4, for the best discussion of 
the sepulcher of Christ. 

88 As on the bezel of a bronze ring in Berlin, of the seventh or eighth century, 
published by Wulff, Altchr. u. Byz. Kunst, Pl. XLII, 88; on the sarcophagi: G., 
Pls. 315, Fig. 5, 350, Fig. 4, Wilpert, Sarc., Pl. XV; and on an Egyptian amulet: 
Reil, Kreuz. Chr., Pl. I, Fig. 1, cf. Byz. Zettschr., II (1893), p. 188, the only example 
on which Mary and Martha are identified by inscriptions. 

89 As on the Monza and Bobbio ampullae: G., Pls. 433, Fig. 8, 434, Figs. 1—2, 
4—7, 435, Fig. 1, Morey, Festschr. Clemen, p. 153 Fig. 2, Cecchelli, Riv. arch. crist. 
IV (1927), p. 119, Figs. 3—4; on the bronze censers: cited below, n. 94; on Gnostic 
bracelets: Maspero, Ann. Egypte, IX (1908) Pl. to p. 289, Figs. 2—5; on the pallium 
in Strassburg: Forrer, Seiden-Textil., Pl. XVII, 9; on one of the panels of the wooden 
door of S. Sabina, Rome: J. Wiegand, pp. 43 ff., Pl. EX, No. 6. On the paintings 
of the churches of Cappadocia, angel and guards are depicted, with the exception 
of the church of Qeledjlar, where the soldiers are omitted: Jerphanion, Eglises de 
Cappadoce, pp. 225 f., Album I, Pls. 51, 58,2. 

° On the ivory pyxis in the Museum of Sitten, Switzerland, the Marys hold by 
strings boxes of incense, which they are going to burn at the tomb: Fleury, Messe, 
V, Pl. 371. On the ampullae from Monza and Bobbio they hold either incense- 
burners by strings or boxes of incense in their hands: cited above, note 89. The same 
attributes are found on the textile vestment, a pallium, in Strassburg: cited in note 
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A western tradition of the scene, in which the holy women do not 
carry attributes, is found on all the ivories®! with the exception of 
that in Sitten. In addition to these ivories, the western type is also 
found on the three sarcophagi which represent the scene.% It is sur- 
prising that the scene occurs so seldom in western art. There is not a 
single example in the Roman catacombs. 

In the Orient, on the other hand, it is one of the subjects most 
frequently represented. In addition to the Monza and Bobbio ampullae, 
the pallium in Strassburg, the Rabula Gospels, the amulet in Paris, 
and the paintings in Cappadocian churches,®? may be added a whole 
series of bronze censers in Berlin, London and Odessa, a Syrian platter 
in Perm, a Ravennate mosaic, and a column of the ciborium in 
S. Marco, Venice.® In the sixth century, according to Choricius, the 
scene was painted in the church of S. Sergius at Gaza. . 

As we have already noted the tomb of Christ is represented in our scene 
at Dura as a sarcophagus of the eastern type. All the other renderings of 
the subject, which go back to an oriental tradition, substitute the Con- 
stantinian type of tomb concerning which E. Baldwin Smith, Morey,” 


89; in the Rabula manuscript, Florence, Syr. 56: Morey Festschr. Clemen, p. 150, 
Fig. 1, Biagi, Pl. I; on a circular disk (amulet) in the Bibl. Nat., Cab. des Meds.: 
Cabrol, Dict., I, 2, col. 1819, Fig. 486; on the paintings in the churches of Cappa- 
docia: Jerphanion, of. cit., Album I, Pl. 51, 1 (with inscriptions), Album II, Pls. 
103,1, 125. For the Marys holding bottles of ointment, see the painting in the 
Cappadocian church, Togale Kilisse: Jerphanion, op. cit., Album I, Pl. 69, and in 
the chapel of Theotokos: ibid., Album I, Pl. 34, No. 1. | 

91 See Stuhlfauth, p. 143. These are the casket in the Brit. Mus.: Dalton, Cat., 
No. 291, Pl. VI, and his Cat. Ivory, Pl. IV, 7c; the diptych at Milan: G., Pl. 450, 
Fig. 2; the diptych at Milan, Coll. Trivulzio: Smith, Art Studies, II, Fig. 4, Sybel, 
II, Fig. 65; the plaque in Munich: Goldschmidt, I, p. 69, Fig. 27. 

92 These sarcophagi are cited above, note 88. 

93 See above, notes 89 and 90. 

94 Bronze censers in Berlin: Wulff, Alichr. u. Byz. Bildw., III, 1, Nos. 967—971; 
London: Dalton, Cat., No. 540, p. 108; Odessa: Fleury, Messe, V, Pl. 416, 1, 2. 
Syrian platter in Perm: Reil, Kreuz. Chr., Pl. II, Fig. 3, and p. 65 for its Syrian 
inscription. Mosaic, Ravenna, S. Apollinare nuovo: G., Pl. 251, Fig. 6, Berchem 
et Clouzot, Mos. chrét., p. 136, Fig. 169, best illustrated in Mesnard, p. 325, Fig. 18. 
Column of ciborium, S. Marco, Venice, in the archivolt: G., Pl. 497, Fig. 1, Venturi, 
15 -p276, Pig. 263: 

95 Bayet, Recherches, p. 62. 

96 In Festschr. Clemen, p. 154, Fig. 3, Morey reproduces the types of tomb, after 
E. B. Smith, Art Studies, II (1924), Pl. 1. On p. 155, Morey says that the Monza ampulla 
shows “‘the only attempt at a veritable rendering of the sepulchre’s actual appearance.” 
In that paper, Morey makes an exhaustive study of the Vatican panel from the Sancta 
Sanctorum, which, on pp. 164 ff., he connects with the Cappadocian school. 
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Gurlitt,2”? and Baumstark®® have written. In some of the illustrations 
of the sepulcher, the artists give free reign to their imagination. 
The Biblical version of the holy women at the tomb varies consider- 
ably. Matthew” mentions two women at the tomb, Mary Magdalene 
and the other Mary, but there is no mention of ointment; they merely 
came to see the tomb. Mark} speaks of three women, Mary Magda- 
lene, Mary the mother of James, and Salome, who brought sweet 
spices to anoint the body of Christ. This is the version followed in 
our picture. According to Luke,!°! however, three holy women, Mary 
Magdalene, Joanna, and the mother of James, and other women brought 
spices and ointments. John!°? mentions only Mary Magdalene, but 
does not refer to ointment. All four gospels mention Mary Magdalene 
first, wherefore we can identify the first Mary in our picture with Mary 
Magdalene. Matthew mentions one angel, and is the only evangelist to 
speak of the soldiers. Mark also mentions one angel, but Luke speaks of 
two. The Biblical version does not refer to the angel as sitting on the 
stone which had been rolled away. This is merely an inference of the 
early Christian artists. Nor does Matthew mention the number of guards 
set by the Pharises. The number of two so frequently found on Christian 
monuments is adopted for the sake of symmetry, and where there is 
no space for them on the ground, they are placed on top of the tomb. 
Only on one picture, in the Rabula manuscript,!°? three guards occur. 
It is possible to date our painting fairly accurately, because of the 
peculiar coiffure of the two Marys whose heads are preserved. It is 
identical with that introduced by Julia Mamaea, the mother of Se- 
verus Alexander who ruled from 222 to 235. Her hair is waved in 
front, and falls down the sides so as to cover the ears. Orbiana, the 
wife of Severus Alexander, dressed her hair in the same manner, so 
too Paulina, the wife of Maximinus I (235—238), but the hair of the 


87 Cornelius Gurlitt, ““Das Grab Christi in der Grabeskirche in Jerusalem” in 
Festschr. Clemen, pp. 189—199. 

98 Baumstark, Myrophoren, pp. 5—20. On the last page of that article, Baumstark 
is quite prophetic in his assumption that the pre-Constantinian scene must have 
been an oriental type, because it is lacking in Rome. It may be forever lost, he says, 
but we cannot doubt its existence. Professor Baumstark will no doubt welcome our 
picture from Dura, for it brings the verification of his thesis. 

% Matth., XXVIII, | ff. 

100 Mark: OV Lili, 

101 Luke, XXIII, 55 f., XXIV, 1—5 and 10. 

102 John, XX, 1 and 11—12. 

103 The Rabula manuscript is cited above, note 90. 
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latter isso arranged that the ears are visible.1°4 This hairdress evidently 
originated in Syria, and thence was brought to Rome. Judging from 
these analogies, we may say that our picture was painted not later 
than 235 A. D., but we do not know how much earlier, for we do 
not know when Julia Mamaea first introduced this peculiar hairdress. 
It may have been as early as 200 A. D. 


6. David and Goliath (Pl. XLVI, 2). 


On the south wall, between the two doors, and under an arched 
niche, is the scene of David and Goliath. The part of the picture to 
the right has been entirely destroyed by the wall of mud brick; the 
part to the left is much damaged by wind and weather. Furthermore, 
through the center of the scene, the plaster has given way, leaving 
a huge gap. Of the upper part of the figure of David there is preserved 
only a small fraction of the hair with a bit of the face, the outline of 
the chin, and the right arm brandishing a sword. The arm is sharply 
bent at the elbow so that the sword is held horizontally over his head. 
The upper part of the head, the hand and sword reach into the yellow 
band of the upper border. Up his arm, which is outlined in brown, 
is scratched in bold letters AAOYIA. Below the break one sees the 
outline of his bare legs from the knees down, and the left arm hanging 
along his side, the hand touching the tunic just below the hip. Another 
fold of drapery, probably of a pallium, reaches a little below the edge 
of the tunic. Just in front of David was depicted the giant’s head, of 
which only the outline of the chin is preserved. At David’s right is 
stretched out on raised ground the huge body of Goliath, the right 
arm bent across the chest, one of his legs drawn up. The arm is white 
outlined in yellow, and the yellow bands across it suggest that he wore 
a long-sleeved garment. Other bands in pink across the body and 
chest indicate the armor of the champion of the Philistines. The arc 
of a circle outlined in black, just below the forearm, probably depicted 
the shield. Above the chin is scratched TOAIQA misspelled for TOAIAO. 
This is the only picture in the chapel with explanatory inscriptions. 
The dedicatory inscription of the chapel, and other inscriptions of 
the church are treated elsewhere. 


104 See Stiickelberg, Bildnisse, Pl. 82: a bust of Orbiana, in Paris; Pl. 83: bust 
of Julia Mamaea, in the Vatican. See also Bernoulli, II, 3, Miinztaf. III, 4—5 and 
Pl. 31: Orbiana; Miinztaf. III, 6—7 and Pl. 32: Mamaea; Miinztaf. III, 13: Paulina. 
See also the catalogues of coins. 
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' According to the Biblical account! the height of Goliath was six 
cubits and a span, his helmet was of brass, and he was armed with 
a coat of mail weighing five thousand shekels of brass, he wore greaves, 
and his spear, which was like a weaver’s beam, weighed six hundred 
shekels of iron. For the deeper significance of the scene the words of 
Samuel! must be borne in mind: The lord that delivered me out of the 
paw of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, he will deliver me out of the 
hand of the Philistine. We have, therefore, in our scene an example of 
deliverance from evil. After the stripling David had slain the giant 
with a stone from his sling,!°’ Goliath fell face down, not on his back 
as our scene has it. Then David drew the Philistine’s sword out of the 
sheath, and therewith cut off his head which he brought to Saul. 

The episode of David seldom occurs in early Christian art. The 
earliest picture of David about to slay the fallen giant is that at Dura. 
Next in point of time, nearly two centuries later, is the wooden relief 
on one of the panels of the door of S. Ambrose, at Milan,!° but this 
scene follows another tradition in which the giant is no larger than 
David. He has fallen on his back, as in our picture, but David, who 
stands facing, is not armed with the sword, and an angel of victory is 
added to the scene. The figures are not inscribed, because the panels 
are so small that inscriptions would not have been visible. 

Not until the sixth century does the scene again occur, and then 
in one of the chapels of the monastery of Bawit in Egypt, where there 
is an interesting series of Coptic mural paintings in tempera depicting 
twelve scenes from the life of David.1® On the north wall of this chapel 
is pictured a drama in three acts: the first event is the preparation for 
the combat, then follows David attacking the Philistine with his sling, 
and finally David about to decapitate Goliath with the giant’s sword. 
In the artistic execution of the figures, and in the ornamentation, 
there is strong Syrian influence. Here, as at Dura, it is not mere chance 
that explanatory inscriptions are added. Again, as at Dura, the Phi- 


105 T Samuel, XVII, 4 ff. 

406 Thid., XVil, oie 

107 For the earliest representation of this scene, on a Christian lamp of the third 
century, in the Stoddard Collection, Yale University, see Baur, Yale Classical Studies, 
I (1928), pp. 43 ff., and Plate. 

108 Goldschmidt, Die Kirchenthiir, Pl. V, 2. For the bibliography, see Baur, loc. 
cit., p. 48, n. 19. 

109 ‘These twelve scenes are in chapel III. See Cledat, Le Monastére et la Nécropole 
de Baoutt, pp. 13 ff., Pls. XII, XVII—XIX. For the bibliography, see Baur, Joc. 
cit., p. 48, n. 20. 
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listine is of colossal size, he is lying on his back, and David is swinging 
the sword over his head. We may, therefore, say that the scene follows 
the eastern tradition. 

A different tradition, however, is followed on a silver dish from 
Cyprus. Here David is in the act of decapitating the giant who 
kicks up his heels in a most undignified manner. Quite different, again, 
is the scene on a mutilated fresco in the central nave of S. Maria 
Antiqua, Rome, which was dedicated by a certain Theodotus, in the 
middle of the eighth century. It is the only illustration of David’s 
victory over Goliath with Latin explanatory inscriptions.1!! Here David 
places his foot on the prostrate body of his opponent, as a sign that he 
has conquered him. 

We have seen that most of the parallels cited above have explanatory 
inscriptions, and that it is the only scene in the Christian chapel at 
Dura to which such inscriptions are added. Were inscriptions necessary 
because this rare subject was not familiar to the early Christians? 
Why does the episode never occur in the Roman catacombs? These 
are questions difficult to answer. It should be remembered, however, 
that the scenes chosen for illustration in the Roman catacombs are 
self-explanatory, and need no identification by means of inscriptions.'? 

The contrast in size between David and his opponent is characteristic 
of Syrian art. Another assertion of the Syrian spirit is the dramatic 
sense based on reality.14* Our scene, in the chapel at Dura, is an 
excellent illustration of this Syrian manner. 


7. The Samaritan Woman (Pls. XLVI and XLVI, 1). 


The next scene is on the west end of the south wall, and depicts 
the Samaritan woman. In the lower left-hand corner of the little pic- 
ture a large pithos, outlined in black, is represented; it is only slightly 
buried in the ground. Over it bends a female figure clad in a palla 


110 Now in the Metropolitan Museum of New York. It is well illustrated in Strzy- 
gowski, Altai-Iran, Pl. VI. For the treasure from Cyprus, in general, see the biblio- 
graphy in Baur, loc. cit., p. 49 n. 21; add Wilpert, in Riv. arch. crist., IV (1927), 
p. 307, Fig. 43. In that article, Wilpert considers it to be modern. 

111 Only the inscription of Goliath is preserved, see Wilpert, M. @ M., Pl. 178, 
text p. 694. 

112 The grave of Vibia is the only exception, but that is not Christian, though it 
is based on Christian paintings. See Wilpert, Malereien, p. 144, and the illustration 
in his M. & M., Pl. 132. 

118 See the apt remarks of Dalton, Z. C. A., Chapter IV, Painting, pp. 226 ff. 
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which reaches to the ankles. Not only the robe, but also the entire 
figure are outlined in dark purple against a background which is now 
gray. The right foot is slightly advanced. She is drawn almost in three 
quarters profile, quite different from the usual frontal view of the other 
figures in the chapel. A dark band of hair, ending in a roll on either 
side of the neck, frames the face. With arms outstretched, she grasps 
with both hands a rope to raise a pail from the fzthos-shaped mouth 
of a well. Indeed, the Samaritan woman is the most beautiful and 
graceful of all the figures depicted in the chapel, and is more Hellenistic 
than Christian in style. As has been noted above, in the General Survey, 
there is not sufficient space for a figure of Christ. 

The earliest Roman analogy of the Samaritan woman fetching 
water from a fithos, as it is depicted at Dura, but with a small vase 
or pail fastened to the rope, is in the cemetery of Domitilla. Christ 
is not represented. It belongs to the first half of the third century, if 
Wilpert’s chronology is correct.144 This figure was thought to have 
been destroyed, and to be known only in the drawing made for Bosio, 
but the original is at present in the Museum of Catania, where it 
was incorrectly repainted and restored in the eighteenth century. 

Another close analogy of the Samaritan woman bending over the 
mouth of a well and drawing water, is in the cemetery of Callixtus.16 
Again, Christ is not represented. This picture dates, according to 
Wilpert, to the end of the second century. If this date is correct, then 
it is certain that the origin of the scene is earlier than its occurrence 
at Dura. But the manner in which the story is told has nothing to 
do with Rome. It was borrowed from the East. 

The typical Roman manner of rendering the scene occurs in the 
cemetery of Praetextatus,!” where western symmetry and lack ofaction 
prevail in that the mouth of the well is between the standing figure of 
Christ and that of the Samaritan woman. 


114 Wilpert, Piit., p. 270, and Pl. 54, 2. 

115 Achelis, Katakombenbilder in Catania, Pl. 4. For this picture and the drawing 
for Bosio, side by side, see Achelis, op. cit., p. 12, Fig. 4. Bosio’s drawing is also 
illustrated in Bottari, Pl. LXIV = G., Pl. 26, Fig. 2; Roller, Catacombes, Pl. XX XVII, 
1. In the Museo Comunale of Catania, formerly the Benedictine Museum, there 
are thirty-seven frescoes which were stolen from Roman catacombs in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. They were restored without knowledge of Bosio’s drawings. 
All traces point to the fact that they came from the catacomb of Domitilla. 

116 Wilpert, Pitt., Pl. 29, 2, Fleury, L’Evang., Pl. XLVIII, 2, cf. Sybel, I, pp. 295, 299. 

117 Wilpert, Malereien, Pl. 19, Perret, I, Pl. LXXXI, Neuss, Fig. 32, Fleury, 
L’Evang., Pl. 48, 1, Sybel, I, p. 233 (illustration). 
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The only Biblical source of the subject is in the Gospel of John!!® 
who states that Jesus being wearied with his journey sat down by 
Jacob’s well. E. Baldwin Smith! has convincingly shown that the 
eastern rendering of the type occurs on those monuments on which 
Christ is seated, not standing, by the side of the well, and that in the 
western type both Christ and the Samaritan women are standing on 
either side of the well. He has also demonstrated that in the later monu- 
ments of the East a pulley is depicted over a real well which is covered 
by a well-house, but that in the monuments of the West a windlass 
is represented over the mouth of a pithos stuck into the ground. 

On all the Roman sarcophagi — they first illustrate the scene in 
the fourth century — only the western method of presentation, with 
the standing figure of Christ and the windlass, is found.!”° There are, 
however, two examples from Gaul where the eastern type, with Christ 
seated, occurs,!*! whereas on the other sarcophagi from Gaul??? Christ 
is standing. There are, therefore, two distinct traditions, an eastern 
and a western, in Gaul. In the middle of the sixth century there is 
a confusion of types, best exemplified in one of the ivory plaques of 
the chair of Maximianus,1* where, although the eastern type of well- 
house and pulley is represented, Christ is depicted in the western 
type as standing. Here, as also in the Coptic art of Egypt of the sixth 
century, there are two sources of influence, an eastern Syro-Palestinian 
and an Alexandrian, and this fact sufficiently accounts for the confusion 
of types. If Strzygowski is right in his attribution of the chair of Maxi- 
mianus to Antioch,!*4 Christ would surely have been seated. There 


a5 Jol Voi, 

119 Earl Baldwin Smith, ““The Alexandrian Origin of the Chair of Maximianus”’ 
in A. 7. A., XXI (1917), pp. 30 f., also in his Iconography, p. 204. 

120 See, for example, Grousset, No. 150. = G., Pl. 313, Fig. 3; G., PI. 333, Fig. 1 
(Verona), G., Pl. 334, Fig. I (Vatican); Bottari, Pl. XXIII, Kraus in Kraus, R. E., 
II, s. v. Samariterin, p. 714, Fig. 425, G., Pl. 402, Fig. 4 (Santa Agnese), G., Pl. 319, 
Fig. 1 (Paris), G., Pl. 399, Figs. 2 and 4. 

121 Le Blant, Gaule, Pl. XLVII, 2, p. 135, No. 188 = G., Pl. 402, Fig. 7 (Nar- 
bonne), Le Blant, Arles, Pl. 18, 1 (Arles). 

122 Le Blant, Arles, Pl. 18,2=G., Pl. 381, Fig. 3, Le Blant, Gaule, Pl. XXX, 4 (Nimes). 

123 See above, note 119. 

124 See E. B. Smith’s summary of attributions in A. 7. A., XXI (1917), p. 23, 
and Sybel, II, pp. 247 f., n. 1 on p. 248. For the influences from Syria in Egypt 
and in Coptic painting of the sixth century, and for “the gradual encroachment 
upon Hellenistic forms by an indigenous art assimilating Syro-Palestinian types’, 
also for the affinities of the catacombs of Alexandria with those of Rome, see Dalton, 
E. C. A., p. 247, Wulff, Alichr. u. Byz. Kunst, pp. 283, 354. 
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are also two distinct traditions, an eastern and a western, on the other 
ivories of the sixth century. Christ is seated on the ivory book-cover 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale, and on the pyxis, La Voute-Chilhac, 
whereas he is standing on the Basilewski, the Youlgrave, and the Hahn 
pyxides, and on the Trier diptych, now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge.2> 

An exception to the rule is the pyxis in the Cluny Museum, for on 
it Christ is omitted.!26 Other examples of the scene on which Christ 
is seated, thus following the eastern tradition, are the monuments at 
Ravenna. On a mosaic dating from the sixth century, in the church 
of S. Apollinare Nuovo,}’ it is surprising how closely the rendering of 
the Samaritan woman at Dura is followed, for in both scenes the 
figure of the Samaritan woman is slightly bent, and holds the rope in 
both hands. In the mosaic there is, however, a confusion of types, 
for, instead of a pulley over the well-house, there is a windlass of the 
western type. Also in the mosaic in the Baptistry of St. John at Naples,!?° 
which belongs to the second half of the fourth century, the eastern 
tradition is found. A minature painted in 586 A. D. by Rabula!”® for 
the Syriac manuscript of the gospels, and all the Byzantine examples 
after the seventh century, adhere to the eastern tradition, so, for 
example, a gold encolpium from Adana in Cilicia, and the cameo 
Biehler.1*1 

From the examples cited above, it is obvious that the method of 
presentation in the Orient is a development of the rendering of the 


125 Book-cover in Bibliothéque Nationale: G., Pl. 458, Figs. 1—2, Sybel, II, 
Fig. 76, Neuss, Fig. 153, Aus’m Weerth, Elf.-Arb., Pl. XVIII, who calls it Syro- 
Egyptian, whereas, according to Smith, Joc. cit., p. 37 it is Alexandrian. La Voute- 
Chilhac pyxis: Fleury, Messe, V, Pl. 367. Basilewsky pyxis in the Hermitage: Aus’m 
Weerth, op. cit., Pl. XX. Hahn pyxis: G., Pl. 438, Fig. 5. Cambridge or Trier diptych: 
G., Pl. 452, Fig. 2, Dalton, Fitz. Mus., p. 84, Nos. 32, 33, Pl. IV. 

126 G., Pl. 438, Fig. 4, Fleury, L’Evang., Pl. XLVIII, Fig. 4. According to Smith, 
loc. cit., p. 31, it is similar in type and form of well-house to the chair of Maximianus, 
1. e., Alexandrian. 

127 G,, Pl. 249, Fig. 2, Fleury, L’Evang., I, Pl. XLIX, Fig. 1, Berchem et Clouzot, 
Mos. chrét., p. 129, Fig. 151. 

128 Wilpert, M. @ M., Pl. 30, text pp. 217, 234, 236 ff., 438, G., Pl. 269. For the 
restoration of this badly damaged mosaic, see Wilpert, op. cié., p. "916, Fig. 68. 

129 G., Pl. 132, Fig. 1, Fleury, L’Evang., I, Pl. XLVIII, Fig. 3. In the Rabula 
gospels, however, the seated figure of Christ is bearded for the first time in this scene. 

aa6 Strzygowski, Byz. Denk. 1, Pl. VII. He attributes it to the Palestinian or reg 
boring art center. It is now in the Ottoman Museum of Istanbul. 

481.G., PL 479; Figs 12. 
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scene at Dura, and that this version influenced some of the monuments 
of the Occident, even of Rome, but that there was also a traditional 
Roman manner of presentation. The latter shows a rather stereotyped 
and symbolic treatment of the scene, whereas that of the East is full 
of action, and adheres more closely to the Biblical account. 

As in the scene of the Marys at the sepulcher of Christ, where, 
as we have seen, Mary Magdalene’s hairdress is identical with that 
of Julia Mamaea, so here, too, it is possible to date our picture 
fairly accurately by means of the Samaritan woman’s coiffure, which 
is bunched at the neck, just like that of Julia Soaemias, who was 
killed, at the same time with her son Elagabalus, in 222 A. D. Her 
mother, Julia Maesa, also the three wives of Elagabalus, Julia Paula, 
Aquilia Severa, and Annia Faustina, wear their hair arranged in the 
same manner.!*? This hairdress evidently originated in Syria, and our 
picture seems to have been painted not later than 220. I feel convinced 
that we do not go far astray if we assign the mural decorations of the 
chapel to the very beginning of the third century of our era. 


8. Conclusion. 


In the course of our study of the various scenes, it has become 
apparent that one artist did not paint all the pictures. So as to finish 
the decoration of the chapel as quickly as possible a number of artists 
must have been employed at the same time. Only in this way can we 
account for the differences in style. The scenes of the good shepherd, 
and the fall of man, were painted by one man, another painted the 
scenes of the paralytic, and the miracle of the lake, a third, of greater 
talent, painted the holy women approaching the tomb of Christ, a 
fourth, the scene of David and Goliath, and a fifth, by far the greatest 
of them all, executed the Samaritan woman. But even at its best, the 
style of the paintings is poor if compared with the frescoes in the 
Temple of the Palmyrene Gods. It is a linear, impressionistic art, 
inferior to the recently discovered paintings in the Jewish synagogue 
at Dura. 

The pictures are only in part done in fresco. This technique seems 
to be limited to the red background of some of the scenes, such as 


182 See Stiickelberg, Bildnisse, Pl. 76: Julia Soaemias; Pl. 77: Julia Maesa; Pl. 78: 
Julia Paula; Pl. 80: Annia Faustina. For this hairdress on coins, see Bernoulli, 
II, 3, Miinztaf. II, 13—17: the wives of Elagabalus. See also the various cata- 
logues of coins. 
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that of Adam and Eve, and the Myrrhophores. When this background 
was dry, the figures were painted in outline, and the details were filled 
in with a sort of chalk that rubbed off at the slightest touch when the 
figures were first discovered, and before the colors were fixed. In their 
present state they give us no conception of the original colors, and, 
in fixing the pigments, the tints have changed considerably. At Pompeii 
a similar combination of techniques, background in fresco, and figures 
in tempera, occasionally occurs. As long as the stucco was wet, the 
Pompeian artist painted in fresco, after the stucco became dry, he 
continued in tempera. This is what Vitruvius refers to by the words 
parum diligenter et 1n arido.38 

By the adherents of the western school, who believe that Rome 
followed her own development without any influence from the East, 
there undoubtedly will be much adverse criticism of the attitude 
toward the question taken in this report. To be sure, East Christian 
art is a growth from many roots, Mesopotamian, Iranian, Syrian —- 
both Syro-Mesopotamian and Syro-Palestinian — and oriental Hellen- 
istic. Christian communities, in each of these centers, used the art of the 
region. Of western influence, so far as I can see, there is not the slightest 
trace. On the other hand, as the parallels to the scenes depicted in the 
chapel prove, there is considerable eastern influence on Roman art. 

How the early Christian ecclesia, or assembly hall was decorated 
was unknown until Professor Clark Hopkins had the good fortune to 
unearth this chapel. Its discovery is of fundamental importance for 
our knowledge and judgment of the attitude taken toward art by the 
early Christians in the very home of Christ, not more than two cen- 
turies after his birth. It is surprising that there is in these pictures so 
much that is characteristically Christian, and that the types are already 
firmly fixed. How much earlier than 200 A. D. the prototypes were 
invented, where, and by whom, we are not yet ready to say. But this 
much, at least, is certain, as has been shown in the study of the ico- 
nography, the tradition has nothing to do with Rome. The paintings 
are, it seems to me, in an indigenous Syrian style. A Syrian remained 
a Syrian whether he lived in the East, in the West, or in the North, 
and he carried his art traditions with him. 

In our chapel the only scene bodily adopted by the art of Rome is 
that of Adam and Eve, with the tree arranged symmetrically between 
them. In the West, however, the limits of paradise are never indicated. 
It is important to emphasize again that the scene of the fall of man is 

183 Vitruvius, VII, 3, 8. 
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brought into typological connection with the scene of the good shep- 
herd, who rescues the lost sheep, and brings it back to the fold. This 
juxtaposition is not accidental, for the observer was meant to see in 
it that through Adam came death, but through Christ, the savior of 
souls, come salvation and eternal life. The miracle of the lake, however, 
has nothing to do with salvation, for although Peter was saved from 
drowning, the lesson is one of faith. The healing of the paralytic has 
nothing to do with baptism, so far as I can see. But in the scene of 
the Samaritan woman, John,}*4 with his usual emphasis on symbolism 
stresses the words of Christ, the teacher: he would have given thee living 
water, and: whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst; but the water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life. David rescued from the giant Goliath is, 
on the other hand, a salvation scene. 

Our knowledge of the attitude taken by the early Christians toward 
art is considerably increased by the discovery of these pictures. The 
mural decorations of the early Christians, both in the East and in the 
West, made but little appeal to their artistic sense. In the catacombs 
they did not hesitate to break through pictures in order to build new 
graves. The artistic decoration of our chapel no doubt interested the 
convert to Christianity less than the subject matter. The chief aim 
then of the paintings was didactic and for edification. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 
BY A. D. NOCK AND C. HOPKINS. 


Professor Arthur D. Nock of Harvard University very kindly read 
and commented upon the report of inscriptions in the Christian chapel. 
Thanks to his suggestions I may add a few observations on these most 
interesting inscriptions. Adolf Wilhelm has collected a group of in- 
scriptions from Asia Minor which contain the phrase tov Sedv ool, 
ut) &Sixrons.t Here the first words mean “by your God” and such 

134 John, IV, 10 and 14. I believe that the four canonical gospels are followed 
by the painters of our pictures, although the Diatessaron of Tatian (about 170 A. D.) 
was used for centuries by the Syrian church in a Syrian translation. See Jilicher, 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Enc., s.v. Diatessaron. Recently a fragment of the Greek Diatessaron 
was found at Dura, but this discovery does not necessarily imply that our pictures 


are influenced by this harmony. 
1 Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 1932 (Phil. Hist. Klasse) 


p. 847 ff. 
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an interpretation may be given to the tov ypic and Tov xv of the 
Christian Chapel. The interpretation of év Uyiv as “the living Christ 
among you”’ or “‘the Christ who is in your midst,” however, Professor 
Nock objects to and suggests instead the translation “among your- 
selves.’ He believes that though the tov ypic and tov yv may be par- 
allel in construction to the tov Sedv of the Asia Minor inscriptions, 
it is preferable to take the words as governed by the verb and translate 
“remind Christ of Proclus among yourselves” and ‘“‘remind Christ of 
the humble Siseos.’”’ This would mean that Siseos and Proclus are to 
be remembered especially in the prayers and Eucharistic ceremonies 
of the congregation. Such an interpretation is very strongly supported 
by the several mentions of such prayers in the liturgy of the Syrian 
Jacobites, and in the insistence on the recalling of individuals to God. 
One of the intercessions reads ‘‘Remember also, O Lord, those who 
have charged us to remember them in our prayers ——-——— ag 
MvijoSnti, Kuo1e ———— — Kai Tavtov Tv evTeldapéeveov TUiv 
TOU WVNOvEVEIV aUTdv év Tais TPOGEUXais; and again ““O Lord, Lord 
God of Spirits and of all flesh, remember, O Lord those whom we have 
mentioned and those whom we have not mentioned,’’ Mvrjjo9nt1 Kupie, 
6 Seog Ta&v TrveunaTtov Kai Td&onNS CapKds dv euvnOSnUEV Kal dv 
ouK éuvnoSnuev ———.” The custom then of a congregation recalling 
together to God individuals (both living and dead) was very common 
and I think that Professor Nock’s interpretation is the correct one. 
In this liturgy the prayer is made to God rather than to our Lord. 
Christ, it may be said, is more often addressed as mediator between 
man and God though prayers addressed directly to Christ are not 
unknown.’ Very appropriately, however, Professor Nock calls atten- 
tion to the article of E. C. Ratcliff in the Journal of Theological Studies 
30 (1928—9) pp. 23 ff. in which article strong evidence is advanced 
for the theory that the Church of Edessa addressed its prayers to Christ. 
“The present Nestorian Liturgy” Ratcliff states (p. 32) “‘is in the 
liturgical tradition of Edessa and perhaps ultimately derives from 
Antioch ——. It was in its original form addressed to Jesus Christ, not 
to the Father.”” We may not place much weight in this discussion on the 
inscriptions of Dura but the fact that Christ, not the Father, is addressed 
in both cases, may signify that even before the Nestorians, the east Syrian 
Church addressed itself commonly to Christ rather than to the Father, 


2 F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, Oxford 1906, pp. 91 and 56; 
95 and 57. 


3 J. A. Jungmann, Die Stellung Christi im liturgischen Gebet, Minster, 1925 pp. 51 ff. 
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The abbreviation XC is of course common and Traube states that 
in Egypt at least since the fourth century, and perhaps since the third 
it was in ordinary use.* In the papyri and parchments the abbrevia- 
tions of sacred names and words are written with the line above to 
mark the contraction and that this was also the case at Dura is proved 
by the abbreviations written so in the Tatian fragment found in the 
sixth campaign. Very possibly, however, in short inscriptions this line 
above was not considered necessary. I could find no parallel for the 
abbreviation XPIC though XPC is, of course, common. 

In relation to the graffito eis Seds Ev oUpave Professor Nock calls to my 
attention the book of E. Peterson ElZ OEOZ (1926) with its exhaustive 
collection of material. 
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IX. 


ADDITIONAL FINDS 
BY C. HOPKINS 


ARCHITECTURE. 


a. BETWEEN the wadi at the northwest end of the citadel and the 
north wall of the city (the larger part of section A in the city map) 
lies a flat portion of ground almost without traces of walls. It is rect- 
angular in shape, bounded by the citadel wadi, the edge of the cliff, 
the north section of the city wall with the colonnade and building of 
the bath, and the modern road. To solve the mystery of this appar- 
ently deserted portion of the town, it was determined to dig one of 
the few buildings whose walls appeared on the surface. The edifice 
chosen was that at the edge of the cliff, about where the east corners 
of blocks A 1 and 3 would be located, a building whose semicircular 
baked brick wall promised interesting possibilities. 

A close examination before work started, however, showed in addi- 
tion to the wall already mentioned, one or two small round baked- 
brick tiles and a great quantity of ashes. The presumption was strong 
therefore that the building was a Roman bath. Excavations revealed 
a long narrow apsidal room paved with plaster and tiles. The tiles 
were located in the apse and were marked beneath with soot and 
ashes perhaps from a former heating system beneath the floor. A little 
side room proved to be merely a closet. 

In a second, small side room, however, the basin for a bath was 
brought to light. Close by were several hollow bricks but apparently 
they had fallen from the wall of a hot room beyond, for the walls of 
this chamber were unheated. Probably it was a small tepidarium. 
Details of arrangements, however, can only be determined by further 
digging. Even this might not give us the full plan, for I believe a part 
of the building has fallen over the cliff. 

Whether the section was devoted to military purposes, and the bath 
placed here for special parts of the camp, or whether a location partic- 
ularly favorable for raising water from the river was chosen, is not 
clear. At any rate the presence of the bath suggests that the quarter 
was more important and probably more frequented than had pre- 
viously been supposed. On the west wall of the long room was scratched 
part of a graffito. 

19 
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598. Letters 0.05—0.06 m. high. 


..-ONME 
MENO) 


b. A veritable cloudburst early in March washed clear a low plaster 
foundation, part of whose walls had already been noticed, in the 
Temple of the Palmyrene Gods and revealed the base of a large altar. 
Apparently the altar had been leveled when the temple was repaved, 
probably when the present altar opposite the entrance to the naos 
was constructed, and the pavement placed above it. Consequently the 
base stands only a few centimeters high. Thanks to the rain, however, 
the form and original purpose are unmistakable. It stands to the 
south of the later altar, its west side almost on a line with the west 
side of the other and placed 4.45 m. from the northeast corner of 
room M (Pl. IV). It has the regular form of altar with steps, the steps 
in this case pointing almost exactly to the entrance to the temple. 
As the plan shows it is almost twice as large as the later altar, being 
approximately square, 2.50 m. on a side, with the steps projecting two 
meters. One of the peculiar features in the Temple of the Palmyrene 
Gods is the position of the entrance, placed not opposite, but south 
of the entrance of the naos and pronaos. (See Rep. II, pp. 67 ff.). The 
location of the entrance is now explained by the position of the great 
altar opposite it. It is far from clear, however, why altar and entrance 
should not correspond with the entrances of naos and pronaos as is 
usually the case. I suggested (Rep. IJ, pp. 88 ff.) that the tower 
was the original sanctuary, since it was earlier than the wall and 
contained among many inscriptions the important one of the earth- 
quake.! The new altar does not entirely confirm this hypothesis for 
it is not directly between the entrances of the tower and the temple 
as one would expect. At the same time the excavations before the 
southwest tower in the Temple of Aphlad, revealed a great number of 
altars, best described as ‘‘scattered”’ in front of the tower and sanctu- 
ary. The altars themselves then must have formed cult centers. The 
size of the altar in the Temple of Palmyrene Gods marks it of unusual 
importance. Certainly then it formed a cult center of considerable 
significance. That center was established before the construction of 
the present naos and pronaos; included, I am sure, the Tower L; 


1 For the fuller discussion of a sanctuary in the tower, see my article in 7. A. O. S., 
LI, No. 2, 119—137. 
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and was powerful enough to make the later temple entrance conform 
to its position, even though the actual naos of the temple was now 
transferred to room B to the east. 

One might add that the discovery of the great mud brick walls 
in the Temple of Azzanathkona, now shows us that the great semi- 
circular mud brick wall found during the 1928—29 campaign in the 
Temple of Palmyrene Gods, is merely a part of the embankment 
heaped against the fortifications. It was due to this wall and the fill 
of débris within that the great frescoes of the naos and pronaos are so 
admirably preserved. 

c. Mr. Pearson discovered that the lines of walls in the southeast 
corner of block L 5 did not correspond with the usual arrangements 
in the private houses of Dura. Digging revealed in fact that two rooms 
placed together and facing west were separated only by a wide bay 
and that the inner one was surrounded on three sides by a narrow 
corridor. Time did not allow further digging and the only finds were 
fragments of painted frescoes from the inner room and in the court 
graffiti in ink of two warriors, one with spear and one with bow. 
Continuation of this work just at the end of the latest (1932—33) 
campaign brought to light in the court an inscription to the god 
Adonis. Further discussion of the building can then be better left 
until later. 


SCULPTURE. 


A head of Parthian style (Pl. XVI, 3) was found on the surface by 
a workman. The occasion was the collection of stone and rubble for 
purposes of construction. The piece of sculpture (now at Yale) was 
discovered only when the pieces were examined at the house and the 
exact provenance is not therefore known. Apparently it was found in 
the northwest corner of the city and may well have come from the 
northwest baths excavated in the 1928—29 campaign. The piece is 
of plaster 0.18 by 0.145 by 0.12 m. The style is almost that of the 
Far-East with its high arching eyebrows, its rather delicately cut 
features and its three blocks of hair. As it is cut in soft plaster, not 
modelled in stone, some of the details have been effaced. The three 
globes of hair, one above the head, one over each ear are quite in the 
Parthian style. The face is oval and narrow with a clearly defined line 
marking the division between hair and brow. Eyebrows are pushed 
far back over the eyesockets and the eyelids are apparently raised in 
little or no relief. An incised eliptical line defines the eyeball, which 
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protrudes slightly. Probably painting distinguished the eyeball and 
iris for traces of dark paint remain near the lids. The nose is broken 
away. A very small mouth is represented by a single horizontal line 
beneath the nose and by slightly protruding lips. Cheeks are quite 
puffy in appearance. Traces of red paint remain on the right side of 
the neck, and some evidence of black paint is found on hair and face. 
It may be however that soot has left traces of black which remain on 
the countenance and the hair. The back of the head is not modelled 
at all. 

In discussing the Parthian head from G 1 (pp. 60 ff.) we have 
already called attention to the characteristics of Phrygian-Syrian sculp- 
ture in the third century, i. ¢., the low forehead, the lack of depth of 
the eyesockets, and the shape of the eyelids which slope sharply 
downward from the inner to the outer corners.2 The value of the 
present head for the history of art lies in the fact that the ensemble 
is entirely oriental, almost Chinese in appearance. Professor Baur 
states that the type is due not so much to the inability of an awkward 
stone mason as the method of work from the third century down, not 
only in northern Syria but also throughout the Orient. Our head is, 
I think, decisive proof that the new Phrygian-Syrian style is due 
largely to oriental influence transmitted by the Parthians. A part of 
the new style may be the sign of the reaction in the whole provincial 
Roman art. Much more is due to a new and distinct influence and it 
is the development of this style in Constantinople which resulted in the 
Byzantine school. 

Our head should be dated in the first half of the third century. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


599. Tracing. Letters 0.02 m. scratched on fragment of storage jar. 
Catalogue No. E. 1120. 


- FEPAC oxi 


The sherd is broken across the first letter and it is impossible to tell 
whether it is gamma or upsilon. The chi with the sigmas is probably just 
an ornamental sign. 

600. Tracings. Letters written on fragments of pottery. 

(a) Black letters 0.05 m. high (Cat. E. 862) AAPL 

(b) Red letters 0.025 m. high (Cat. E. 1256) ATIOA[AGNIOC 

2 See the account of Professor Baur, Rep. III, p. 103. 
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(c) Red letters 0.015 m. high (Cat. E. 451) €PM[IAC (Rep. IZ, 
p- 169) or “Eppiis (Cumont, 26). 

(d) Black letters 0.05 m. high (Cat. 1257) TEP 

601. Squeeze. Stamps on the same storage jar (Cat. E. 1450). 

(a) AAATTABAPOS AMIMMHAOY M 

(b) ABEMMHE BAPXAAB 

(a) Welles cites (241) BipiiA "ASayaBdpou. In No. 244 Welles also 
cites a doubtful ’ABipyrAou. The present names must be the same 
with slight differences of spelling. Very probably in view of the present 
spelling we should substitute "AyipytAou for ’ABipynAou in Welles 
graffito 244. 

(b) The same stamp was found on another jar fragment and reported 
in inscription 402 (Cat. E. 1444). 

602. Rubbing. Letters 0.015—0.02 m. high scratched on storage jar 
found on the surface. 

BAPIBO .- - - 


The only name at Dura beginning with BapiB is BapiBowaia 
(Cumont, 79). 
603. Rubbing. Letters 0.02 m. high scratched on storage jar found 


on the surface. 
. MAPN 


Perhaps for Mapivos or Mapeivos. 

604. Letters on fragments of storage jars. 

(a) Tracing. Letters 0.025 m. painted black ITO 

(b) Rubbing. Letters 0.025 m. scratched in the jar CABIA. Wuthnow 
(p. 1001) cites ZaPiav but the word occurs first in the seventh or eighth 
century. 

605. Rubbing. Letters 0.015—0.02 m. scratched on jar found in 
the debris outside the southwest angle, the word Antioch in Latin. 


A]MTIOCHIA 
606. Rubbing. Letters scratched on large storage jar. 


MXIX9 
Possibly a number. 
607. Rubbing. Letters 5 mm. scratched on fragment of plaster found 
in a wagon dumping from block G 5. 
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AVPHAIOC 
APTEMIAG)POC 


The names, of course, are common. 
608. Rubbing (Cat. E. 136). Letters 0.015 m. cut in jar from block 
G 1, 3. 
TIOCT 
ACY, 


609. Letters 0.02—0.025 m. painted black on a fragment of plaster 
from the vicinity of Tower 17, perhaps originally from the church. 


WKO]JAOMHCAN 


MINOR FINDS. 


A very interesting find was that of an alabaster bottle with what 
seems to be a cuneiform inscription (Pl. XXII, 1). It was picked up 
on the site by one of the workmen. As this is the only object thus far 
‘discovered at Dura with cuneiform writing, the bottle was probably 
an importation from another site.® 

Many more sherds with stamped designs were found during the 
season. A special study of these will be made later. The first with a 
molded design superimposed on a fragment (Pl. XXII, 4) was found 
at the end of last season in Block L 5. The head is quite Hellenistic in 
appearance. 

I add the most interesting of the little Roman lamps found during 
the season, one with the design of a man leading a camel (Pl. XXI, 1). 


3 [Note of the Editor. The late Prof. R. Dougherty examined the letters or rather 
marks of this jar and came to the conclusion that the signs were not those of 
a cuneiform script. | 


X. 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


OF PAPYRI FROM THE TEMPLE OF AZZANATKHONA 
BY E. T. SILK AND C. B. WELLES! 


Almost a score of papyri and one parchment, not to mention a large 
number of small fragments of papyri, were found in the temple of 
Azzanathkona. The parchment (D. Pg. 13) and one papyrus (D. P. 5) 
are in Greek. The rest are in Latin and constitute a part of the 
archives of the military establishment at Dura during the first half 
of the third century. A variety of phases in the life of this station 
are reflected in these documents. There is a calendar of official military 
festivals, a contract of sale and fragments of other legal documents, 
a record of horses purchased for the army with dates of purchase and 
the prices paid, two daily registers of the Cohors XX Palmyrenorum, 
a letter of Marius Maximus concerning the entertainment of Goces, 
the Parthian legate at various places on his journey through Roman 
territory, part of another letter of Marius Maximus concerning the 
purchase of a horse for a soldier, and several lists of soldiers with 
particulars regarding their date of enlistment, etc. These lists alone 
raise numerous interesting questions. The material as a whole is of 
immense value for the study of Roman military organization in this 
period. The papyri have also considerable palaeographical interest. 
They afford a wealth of new material for the study of Roman cursive 
writing of the third century. 

D. P. 2. Length 0.29 m., height 0.23 m. (Pl. XX XI, 2). Complete 
above and below. Also detached fragments. The recto contains part 
of two columns of a calendar in Latin, written in carefully executed 
but crude rustic capitals. It is a list of festivals to be observed by the 
army with appropriate sacrifices. Aside from the commemoration of 
the official Roman holidays: the Quinquatrus, the founding of Rome, 
the Vestalia, the Neptunalia and some military celebrations e. g. the 
Rosaliae signorum, the feasts consist chiefly of the birthdays and other 


1 Parts of several documents were transcribed by Professor Hopkins at Dura. The 
notices of D. P. 5, 6, and of D. Pg. 13 were written by Prof. C. B. Welles. The text 
of D. P. 4 given below is the result of the combined efforts of Professor Hopkins, 
Prof. E. T. Silk, and Mr. Robert Fink, with certain suggestions from members of 
Professor Rostovtzeff’s seminar. 
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memorial days of deified emperors and notably of anniversaries in the 
life of Alexander Severus, in whose time the calendar was written. 
A brief excerpt from this text follows: 


14. ]Kal(endas) Iunias ob Rosalias signforuJm supp[li]- 
c[a]t[iJo 

15 I]unias ob V[e]stalia Vest (aye m[at]ri supp[li]cat[io 

16 TJu[l]ias quod Dominus No[ster MJarcus Aur[eli]us 
[Se]uerus Al[exander Caesar (?) 

17 fact]us sit et toga uirili mu[nitus (?)] genio Alexan[dr]i 
Augusti taur[um auratum (?)? 

18 qujod Alexand[e]r Aug(ustus) N(? oster) p[r]imo co(n)- 
s(ul) designatus [s]it supplicatio 

19 Iullias ob [n]atalem diua[e M]atidiae diua[e] Mati[di]Jae 
supplicatio. 


The first date that occurs in the portion of the calendar that is 
preserved is xiiii kal(endas) Apriles and our text extends probably into 
August or September. The verso of the papyrus is blank. 

D. P. 3. Length 0.845 m., height 0.26 m. Complete above and 
probably below. The recto contains parts of two columns of Latin. 
The first, incomplete at the left, consists of eight widely separated 
lines in a flowing cursive hand. The text is part of a register of soldiers. 
The first two lines illustrate the form: 


I ase a drom(edarii) XXxilll in his sesq (uiplicarius) i eq(uites) 
ccxxiii in his dec(uriones) v dupl(icarii) vii sesq(uiplicarii) iii 

2 ——-—].s Aurel(ius) Demetrius, (centuriae) Nigrini Aurel (ius) 
Romanus Aurel(ius) Rufus, ‘(turmae) Anton(ii) Iarhabolus 
Odeati 


The second column written in a much more compact style and 
with the lines close together, although damaged at the right, contains 
a considerable portion of a list of soldiers dispatched upon or returned 
from various missions. The record covers two days of the operations 
of the Cohors XX Palmyrenorum. Entries are of the following type: missi 


: [Note of the editor. Since toga virili muniri is a very unusual expression and the 
omission of sit after munitus (required by the space) is awkward I would prefer 
the following reading of 1. 16—17: quod...... [ praetextam d]i[m ]i<s)sit (cf. Prop. IV, 1, 
131) et toga virili mu[ tavit] (cf. Gell XVIII, 4).] 
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ad hordeum parandum mil ites ———] ; missus lig(narius) balnei mil(es) I 
(centuriae) Nigrint Zebidas Barnei; etc. The heading of the second day’s 
record can be read almost in its entirety: 


iii kal(endas) Apriles... mil(itum) cal(? igatorum) dccccxiiii 
[——-—coh(ortis) xx Palmyren[oru]m Seuerianae Alex[andrianae 
——— lulius Rufianus tr[ibun]us . [.].no[— — — 


[Note of the editor. It is probable that the second column has preserved the 
beginnings and the first the ends of the lines of successive day registers all of the 
same or similar character. ] 


The verso contains a record of horses purchased for the use of the 
army. The record, imperfect at the left, covers the whole page in 
widely separated lines of clear cursive writing. The form of the entries 
_is usually: (1) description of the horse (only the last few words of 

these descriptions are preserved) ; (2) the name of the officer by whom 
the purchase was approved; (3) the consulship in which the purchase 
was made; (4) the price. The dates range from 246—251 A. D. 

The form of the entries may be illustrated by the following two 

excerpts: 


3 ———]. binum nigrum ref(ertur) (?) ad prob(atum) a tunc pre- 
f(ectis) iii kal(endas) Ianuarias Tittiano co(n)s(ule) cxxv 
12 —-——] prioribus in albis in signata a L[icinnio P]acatiano tunc 


duce iii idus Aug(ustas) Tittiano co(n)s(ule) 


D. P. 4. Length 0.30 m., height 22.5 m. (Pl. XXX). Complete above 
and below. A letter of Marius Maximus relating to the reception and 
entertainment of one Goces legatus Parthorum. The letter formed part of 
a roll; a few traces are preserved of a column of writing at the left 
and of another at the right of the present text. A transcript of the 
letter is given below. It has been published by Professor Rostovtzeff in 
the Comptes Rendus de l Académie des Inscriptions 1933, pp. 309 ff. 


1 Marius Maximu strib(unis) et praef(ectis) et praepositis nn (ostris) 
[or n(umerorum) | salutem. 

2 quid scribserim Minicio Martial) pro(curatori) Aug(ustorum) 
n(ostrorum) 

3 et notum haberetis adplicui. opto bene ualeatis. 

4 ex(emplum). 
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5 curae tibi sit et quaesturae nn(numerorum) per quos transit 
Goces 

6 legatus Parthorum missus ad d(ominos) n(ostros) fortissimos 
imperatores 

7 secundum morem xenia ei offere. quid autem in 

8 quoque numero erogaueris scribe mihi. 


g Gazica 
10 Appadana 
11 Du[rja 
12 Ed[{da]na 
Ty ON aay ae 


D. P. 5. Length o-12 m., height 0°17 m. Complete below. In Greek. 
The end of a decision in a legal case signed and presumably delivered by 
the tribune of the Cohors XX Palmyrenorum Alexandriana, Laronius Secun- | 
dianus. It is dated April 20, A. D. 235. The subscription is as follows: 


[éri Zeou]rfpou Kai Kuvtiavot UTratav mpd dSexadvo [KaAav-] 
[Sav Mailov Aapovios Zexouvdiaves yelAiapxos ottei[pas eikoo-] 
[tis TlaA]uupnvdev *AdrcEavipiavijls th ctropaoe tre[oye-] 
[ypoune]yn UTreyponya. 


The nature of the case decided by the tribune is not clear, but the 
result seems to have been confirmation of an earlier division (uepiopdes) 
(of property or work?). 

D. P. 6. Length 0.09 m., height 0.22 m. Complete on all sides, 
though damaged, but perhaps from a roll. The column of writing does 
not seem to give the beginning of the text. In Latin. Record of a 
decision of the same tribune as in D. P. 5, delivered perhaps on the 
same day. The subscription is as follows: 


Severo et Quintiano co(n)s(ulibus) 

a(nte) d(iem) du[odec?]imum fap hata ed Maias 
Laronius Secundianus 
trib[unus coh(ortis) x]x Palmyren[orum] 
Alex[and]rianae s[enten] 
tiae [a m]e datae sub[scripsi. ] 


The circumstances of the case are obscure. There is mention of a 
fideiussio, and the text ends with the phrase, soluto omni contractu emptionis. 
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D. P. 7. Length 0.17 m., height 0.26 m. (Pl. XX XI, 1). Incomplete 
on the right. A badly damaged fragment of a letter in Latin, written 
in the official hand of the Roman chancery (cf. Pal. Soc. ii, 30). Only 
a few letters at the beginnings of lines are legible. There is a reference 
to the Twentieth Cohort. 2 

D. P. 8. Length 0.17 m., height 0.185. Complete above and on the left 
side. Many detached fragments. A letter of Marius Maximus approving 
the purchase of a horse for the use of a soldier. The horse is described 
as ecum quadrimum. The soldier’s name is Iulius Bassus. The form of the 
statement of approval suggests a comparison with D. P. 3 verso. It reads: 


probatum a me Iulio Basso eq(uiti) coh(ortis) xx Pal(myrenorum) 


The letter formed part of a roll; a few letters of a second column 
of writing can be read at the right. The date of the letter is 208 A. D. 

D. P. 9 and 14. These two badly damaged fragments (0.12 by 
0.255 m., 0.185 by 0.26 m.) complete above and probably below 
almost certainly formed originally one sheet. The writing of both 
pieces recto and verso corresponds exactly. The recto of the original 
papyrus contained a daily (?) register in Latin pertaining to the Co- 
hors XX Palmyrenorum. Enough of the text is preserved to show that in 
form the document resembled the record of this cohort found on D. 
P. 3 recto. Two lines give each the total number of troops (cf. D. P. 3, 
l. 1), first the number of pedites (DGCLXXXI), with their officers 
ordinarit, duplicarit and sesquiplicarit; then the number of dromedarit. If one 
reading /G/ord(iani) principis is correct, the document falls between the 
years 238 and 244. On the verso of both fragments are preserved parts of 
a long list of soldiers’ names arranged in small groups from each century. 

D. P. 10. Length 0.195 m., height 0.12 m. Complete above. Small frag- 
ment of two columns of writing. Of the first only a word or two at the 
ends of lines are preserved. The second contains the beginning of a letter: 


Iul(ius) Apr[o]nianus ..[....].no suo 

vi kal(endas) Iul(ias) Gentiano et Ba[sso co(n)s(ulibus)] sa[l]utem 
peto domine frater Themar[sa — — — 

da et hiereum ab[ — — — 

de.quibus tibim[i—— — — 

meus 23. [—— — 

Appada[na — — — 


(leRa so 
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D. P. 11a. Length 0.29 m., height 0.255 m. Complete above. In 
Latin. The recto contains parts of five columns of a list of soldiers 
arranged by centuries. The roll of each century is headed by the cen- 
turion’s name with the date presumably of his enlistment. Following 
that are the names of the soldiers with the date at which each soldier 
or group of soldiers entered the service. At the end of the list is found 
the total enrollment of the century. 

The form of the document is illustrated by the following ex- 
cerpts: 


Col. 2 
22 (Centuriae) Marci Muciano co[(n)s(ule) 
23 Ord(inarius) Iul(ius) Marcus 
24 Erucio [Claro co(n)s(ule) 
25 Malchus S[— — — 


Col. 3 
9 Seuero III co(n)s(ule) 
10 [ul(ius) Domittius 
11 Iarabolus Themarsa 
12 Geta Seniore II co(n)s(ule) 
13 Marinus Barachi 


Col. 4 
5 Sabino [II] co(n)s(ule) 
11 Aurel(ius) Zabdas 
12 Aurel(ius) Apollonius 
13 Aurel(ius) Bassus 
14 Aurel(ius) Flauius 
15 LII 
16 (Centuriae) Antonini Victorino co(n)s(ule) 
17 Ord(inarius) Domittius Antoninus 
18 Erucio Claro co(n)s(ule) 
19 Malchus Anini 


The date of this muster-roll would appear to be about 218. The 
latest date cited is the second consulship of Sabinus (216 A. D.). The 
earliest is the consulship of Erucius Clarus (193 A. D.). Since the 
normal term of service in the auxilia was twenty-five years, the roll 
was probably written between 216, the date of the latest enlistment, 
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and about 218 A. D., when the oldest veteran should have finished 
his service. 

The verso contains parts of two columns of another list in Latin. 
The names of the soldiers are given in small groups of four to six 
headed by the name of the centurion. The list is dated: Pridie kal(endas) 
Decembres Lupo co(n)s(ule). That is 232. Below the date as just given 
the words Lupo et Maximo co(n)s(ulibus) have been erased and then 
rewritten apparently at the beginning of another document, of which 
only the tops of one or two letters are preserved. 

D. P. 11 6. Length 0.13 m., height 0.23 m. Complete above. This 
fragment appears to have formed part originally of D. P. 11 a. The 
recto contains parts of three columns of names in Latin arranged in 
the same way and written in the same hand as the list of 11 @ recto. 
The latest date cited is the second consulship of Extricatus (217). 

The verso contains part of a list of duplicartt written in a flowing 
hand which is apparently the same as that of D. P. r1 a verso. The 
list begins as follows: 


(Turmae) Tiberini 
dupl(icarii) Lucius Actorius 
[{Males Themar[s]a]] 
Aurel(ius) Mocimus 
Aurel(ius) Isidorus 
(Turmae) Antonini 


Ook OF N 


At right angles to the list of duplicari are three lines of figures 
pertaining to an account of some sort. 

D. P. 12. This is a large roll that was found in extremely mangled 
condition. It has been sent to Germany to be opened. At the time of 
writing only partial information is available regarding its dimensions 
and contents. The roll appears to be complete above; the largest frag- 
ment 2.25 m. in length and 0.24 m. in height; eighteen columns of 
Roman cursive on each side of the papyrus. It contains, as far as may 
be ascertained at present, a list of soldiers’ names with the following 
particulars: (1) office; (2) date of enlistment (given as in D. P. 11 4 
recto); (3) opposite some names (in the left-hand margin) the name 
of a town indicating, perhaps, the place of origin of the soldiers in 
question. Photographs of two columns are at hand, from which the 
following excerpts are taken: 
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[col. ‘x’ recto] 
Victo[rino co(n)s(ule) | 
Aurel(ius) Iulius .[....].[.. Jus 
offic(iales) Aurel(ius) Iulius .[..]..[...]-. 
Mucian[o] c[o(n)s(ule) ] 
Aurel(ius) Malchus .[.]..e1 


NI DOI # OO 
4 


12 expl(orator) Aurel(ius) Iulius Salman 

17 vex(illarii) Aurel(ius) Bolanus Bolani 

18 Aurel(ius) Themes Salm[a]n 
19 Aurel(ius) Gaius Abiba 

20 Aurel(ius) Seleucus Ier[h]aei 
aI Appad(ana) Aurel(ius) Malabanas Belacabi 


24 Appadana_  Aurel(ius) Iulius Marin[u]s 
25 explora(tor) Alur]el(ius) Zebidas Ier[h]aei 
26 deccuri(ones) Afurel(ius)] Iulius Barl[a]a 
27 Aurel(ius) Ierhaeus Zabda 


[col. ‘x’ verso] 
Geta Seniore I[I c]o(n)s(ule) 


12 Laius Bassus 

13 Cilone II co(n)s(ule) 
14 Siluanus Mocimi 

15 Maronas Ainei 


ity Admanna  Abbulas Bassi 
18 Sing(ara) — Bassus Bibi 


1g vex(illarii) Domittius Arod[..]us 

20 Abid Malchus Ai[a]nei 

21 D(omino) N(ostro) Anton(ino) II 
co(n)s(ule) 

22 Lanius Siluanus 

og Aelius Fortunatus 


A definite statement regarding the date of this list can scarcely be 
made until the whole document is available for study. The latest 
consulship cited in the portion of text covered by our photographs 
is that of Messalla (spelled here Mesala) in 214 A. D. The roll prob- 
ably falls between that date and 225 A. D. when the soldiers that enlisted 
in the consulship of Victorinus (200 A. D.) should have been discharged. 

D. P. 15. Length 0.60 m., height 0.22 m. Also numerous detached 
fragments. Apparently part of a roll. A much damaged fragment con- 
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taining a few lines from two documents that appear to be copies of 
letters. In each case address and subscription are wanting. The name 
of Antonius Seleucus occurs in both. He is possibly to be identified 
with Julius Antonius Seleucus, legate of lower Moesia under Elaga- 
balus (cf. Dessau, Prosopogr. II, 167). 

D. P. 16. Many fragments of a large list of soldiers. The largest 
fragment is 0.73 m. in length and 0.23 m. in height. There are many 
smaller pieces. All are in extremely damaged condition. The names 
appear to have been listed in the same manner as in D. P. 11. The 
dates of enlistment given are approximately the same also. 

The material at present designated as D. P. 13, 17—72 inclusive, 
consists of a few badly mangled rolls and innumerable minute frag- 
ments of military documents of all sorts. This material is at present 
in too damaged and disordered a condition to warrant a detailed de- 
scription. 

D. Pg. 13. Length 0.075 m., height 0.135 m. Complete and little 
damaged, but the parchment has darkened and the ink has faded, 
making reading difficult. In Greek. Apparently a contract of loan. 
There can be read something of the clause of repayment: d&trodwoe1 
.... [&v TO1 Gs TO] TIOOTEpOV epu’ eter (A. D. 134/5), éxv Se yt) dod 
év TH1 @plo[peveol ypoveot]. The phrase shortly before, tois Utrap- 
youol avTd1 Tao, has reference apparently to the security, ép’ Utro- 
Sik Tois Urr&pyouoiv. The text is much shorter than D. Pg. 10 
(Rep. I, 201—215), and there is no indication that it will throw 
more light on the d&vavéwois problem. As drawn in the period of 
Parthian control at Dura, the text begins [BaoiAe]Uovtos Baotléws 
Baoiktwv “Apodxou. 


XI. 


THE COINS 
BY A. R. BELLINGER 


The sixth hoard of coins was found during the season of 1931—32, 
complete with the jar in which it had been buried. It consists of 280 
tetradrachms, badly corroded, beginning with Caracalla and ending 
with Volusian. It is thus parallel to the second hoard and to the tetra- 
drachms of the first, and since those two have been published in detail 
(Two Roman Hoards from Dura-Europos, American Numismatic Society: 
Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 49, 1931) a summary list will 
suffice for the present collection, with notes on the few pieces not 
appearing in the previous publications. 

The capital letters refer to obverse, the numbers and small letters 
to reverse types as there described; in parentheses are added the offi- 
cinae represented for each type. The most interesting aspect of the 
find is that the coins give a means of dating the pretty gold necklace 
which was found at the bottom of the pot. 

The contents of the hoard is as follows: 


Caracalla, 213. 


1. Head r., laur. Rev. Eagle on leg and thigh, head r.; to 1. and 
r. A€. Cf. B. M. C. p. 195, No. 363 where the reverse has the 
A€ which is always used under Elagabalus, but was not first 
introduced by him. Cf. also the reverse of Dura, Hoard IV, 
No. 179 (Macrinus). 


Macrinus, 217—218. 


2. Emisa. Symbol: bust of Helios 1., radiate; behind it, A Hoard I, 
No. 12. 
Elagabalus, 219. 
Bit. 
61 CON 
sed ep 


Philip, Senior, 244, 245. 


D obo 


ole 2 
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249. 
rey ees ad NYG R 
Cares: 
Otacilia, 244, 245. 
10. M 2. 


Philip, Junior, 244, 245. 


11. Obv. MJAPKIOYAIOIAINMOCKECAP Bust r., draped, laur. Rev. 2. 
B. M. C. p. 217, No. 547. 


ase O? 

248. 
12-4 LeGtd: 

240. 
59, Bored EM 8 


Trajan Decius, 250. 


15—20. B 1 (off. 1, 2, 3, 8). 

99277 Boo: of, 15 25.5): 

206205. -Ga)( Off.. 3). 

30—38. C 2 (of. 2, 3). 

ce ram i ii (off. I, 2, 3 4) 5» 6, 7 8). 
78—132. Die (off. I, 2, 35 4) 5 6, 7> 8). 
133, 134. E 1 (off. uncertain). 

135, 136. E 2 (off. 4). 


19 7-0D Gh: 
138. D z (2) 3. 


251. 


251. 
139. Bust 1. Rev. 1 (off. 2). 
Cf. Hoard II, No. 67 where the officina mark is not distinguishable. 


Herennia Etruscilla, 249, 250. 
140. F 1 (off. 1). 
141—144. F 2 (off. 1, 8). 
145, 146. G 1 (of. 1, 4). 
147. G2 (off. 5). 


Herennius Etruscus, 249, 250. 


148—191. H 1 (off. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 7, 8). 
I92—225. 12 (off. I, 2, 3, 4, 5s 6, 7 8). 


20 
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251. 
226. H vi 3. 
Cf. Hoard I, No. 508, where a piece of Hostilian has the officina 
mark vi. 


Hostilian, 249, 250. 


227—229. I 1 (off. 1, 6). 
230—232. I 2 (off. 1, 7). 


2 


Trebomanus Gallus, 251. 


233238. B 1 (of. 1, 3, 4, 6, 7). 
239—244. B 2 (off. 2, 3, 4, 7): 


ona, 
24520 7 B 3 (off. I, 2, 3) 4; 6, a)s 
268—273. B 4 (of. I, 3, 4, 6, Te 


PAS 
274—276. B 5 (of. 1, 6). 
277, 278. B 6 (off. 3, 6). 


Volusian, 251. 
279° (Dri</ off42): 
280. D 4 (off. 4). 


XII. 


SILVER LIBATION BOWL 


BY M. I. ROSTOVTZEFF 
AND C. B. WELLES 


The discovery of this bowl in the season of 1931/32 was announced 
by Professor Baur in Rep. IV, p. 231. One of the measurements, however, 
requires correction. The radius, not the diameter, is 0.12 m., making 
the latter 0.24 m., and the circumference approximately 0.754 m. 

The bowl is of the usual omphalos type (gidAn duqadards or peTdUQa- 
Aos) with the dugaAds itself capped by a badly eroded medallion on a 
separate piece of silver. The medallion represents a head of a bearded 
god in full face of the Zeus type, probably the local Zeus-Baal mention- 
ed in the inscription. An 6ugaAds with such a cap is quite unusual. In 
most of the libation-bowls the dugaAds is not adorned by any figures 
or ornaments. Very seldom we find on it a figure or ornament in 
repoussé work (see e. g. the silver bowl of the Zubov’s barrow in the 
North Caucasus dedicated to Apollo; its omphalos is adorned with the 
figure of the sacred animal of Apollo — the snake) .* However on many 
bowls the omphalos is replaced by a flat medallion with figures or 
ornaments in repoussé work, the so-called éuBAnua.? Our bowl is a kind 
of compromise between the omphalos and the emblema. The bowls 
without any ornaments (Aeial) were bought in shops ready made 
and in addition a special crusta with an appropriate image was ordered 
to an artist — a caelator or anaglyptarius. This cap was then welded to 
the omphalos. We know of no exact parallel to the emblema of our bowl. 

It is well known that libation bowls were the most usual offerings 
to the gods of the worshippers who performed a sacrifice in their 
sanctuaries. Silver and gold vessels of this kind are often mentioned 
in the inventories of all the sanctuaries both oriental and Greek. The 
most general term used for them for example in the graffiti of the 
Temple of the Palmyrene Gods at Dura is trotipiov.t The same 


1 E. Pottier, art. Phiala in Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. IV, 1, p. 434 ff. 

2 E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (Cambridge, 1913), p. 231, fig. 136. 

3 ©. Rossbach, art. Emblema in Pauly Wissowa, R. E., V, p. 2487 ff.; R. Zahn, 
**Silber-Emblem der Sammlung Loeb”’, Festschrift fiir James Loeb, p. 131 ff. 

4 Cumont, Fouilles, p. 375 ff., Nos. 12, 14, 15, 21, 23. In the inventory No. 14 
the expression trotipia Sedév is used. The word gicAn was never used at Dura. 
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word we have accordingly restored in the inscription of our bowl. 
We may remind the readers of the fact that dedications of bowls with 
an emblema which reproduced the image of the god-protector of the 
worshipper were of common occurrence all over the ancient world. 
We may quote an interesting instance of it. The mother of the Emperor 
Aurelian was a priestess of the invincible Sun-god (Sol Invictus) 
of her own village. The biographer of Aurelian in speaking about the 
prodigia which foretold his future glory says: ‘furthermore when he 
had gone as envoy to the Persians, he was presented with a sacrificial 
bowl ... on which was engraved the Sun-god in the same attire in 
which he was worshipped in the very temple where the mother of 
Aurelian had been a priestess’’.® 

About the rim of the bowl, on the outside, cleaning disclosed a 
text which occupied almost the entire rim. The letters were made up 
of rows of dots, and average 0.005 m. in height. They are of generally 
cursive character, and resemble the third century alphabet used in 
the Archives of Nebuchelus (Rep. IV, pp. 78—145). 

Inscription 610. Fig. 13. 





Etous Sug, UNv[os — 15 letters —] &véSnkev ZnTTA&Bos “Adadi1aB[ou 
TOU Seivos Tdév] ard “AdSaSa oixdv év BnSzenva [TO Trotipio]v ToUTO 
Ali Se TH Ev “Ada9a ouv aysloT..a. 


The only difficulty in the reading occurs in the last word. Six letters 
are clear: ATE.2T..A. The letter following E resembles I, but there 
is room for something wider. The letter preceding the final A resembles 
N, but the traces do not exclude another interpretation, most naturally 
AI. There would be no difficulty in reading ATEIZTAIA and we may be 
entitled to interpret this as a misspelling (not phonetic) of c&yeioteia® 


5S. H. A., v. Aurel. IV, 2 and V, 5. The patera presented to Aurelian by the 
Persian king was probably similar to the well known patera of the Hermitage with 
the Sun and Moon chariot reproduced on the emblema, J. Smirnoff, Argenterie Orientale, 
p. CXXI, No. 306. 

6 The word cyioteia is used in the singular by writers of the Koine, although 
earlier it occurs only in the plural. The instances most closely approaching the present 
use are the following: Plutarch, Romulus, 22, 1: thv tepi t6 trUp dyioTetav, “the 
consecration of fire’; Strabo, 9, 3, 7: ypnuctov crroxeipéveov (at Delphi) troAAdv 
Kal dvaSnuc&tov puaakiis Kal &yiotelas Seopéveov peydAns; Julian, Oratio 5, 178 D: 
Sia Tis ayioteias (of Asclepius) ovy t) wuxi) udvov GAAK Kal Ta cadpata PonSetas 
TOAATs Kal owtnpias &€iotTa1; Joseph., Apion., 1, 7: darnydpeutan prjte Tois Baopois 
TrapioTacSa1 pte yEeTexev Tis GAANS Gryioteias. 
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(for &yiot-). The phrase ovv cyeiotei¢ would mean “with worship” 
or “consecration”, the dedication was accompanied by some kind 
of ceremonial. The formula is otherwise unknown, however, and 
another possible interpretation of the end of our inscription may be 
taken into consideration. We may interpret ovv dyeioteix as a mis- 
spelling of &yyioteig — “kin”. The terms ay xioteis and ay xioteia are 
used in this sense in the well known Dura-parchment which contains 
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the law regulating the succession ab intestato, Cumont, Fouzlles p. 310, 
parch. V, 3 and 15, and 2. 

The dedication of the bowl took place in the Seleucid year 544, 
A. D. 232/3, in the period of the Roman control of Dura. Settabus 
the son of Adadiabus’ was not a resident of Dura. He defines himself 
as one of Adatha, dwelling in Bethzena. The latter formation suggests 
a district; in the uncertainty of the last letter one should perhaps read 
BnSznvi.2 The place is quite unknown. Adatha, or Hadatha, is on 
the other hand a common place-name, meaning “‘New’’. The spelling 
is not always the same in the Greek sources, but an *ASa9a is mentioned 
in the neighborhood of Palmyra in the Notitia Dignitatum, XXXII, 18.° 

In general, the places mentioned by the inhabitants and visitors 
of Dura should be looked for in the immediate region. Commercial 
relations in the third century did not reach far. It is not at all impos- 
sible that the ““Adatha”’ of this text is the AUSatSa of Ptolemy (V, 18), 
a town lying on the right bank of the Euphrates between Avzdpa 
(Deir-ez-zor) and *ASd8daea (Dura),!° apparently on the site of Meyadin. 

The transaction is of a familiar type. Dedications made by travelers 
to the god of their native village are common. Compare for example 
above, No. 416. The Greek term ‘“‘Zeus”’ ordinarily represents the Sem- 
itic Baal. 


” For the name Adadiabus see above No. 416. The name Settabus, apparently 
a certain reading, is unknown. 

8 On the names of districts ending in nvn or -avn, W. W. Tarn, Seleucid-Parthian 
Studies, p. 24 ff. 

® R. Dussaud, Topographie Historique de la Syrie (1927), pp. 270 ff. M. Dussaud 
points out in a letter that this Adatha is too distant from Dura to be the Adatha 
of the text. 

10 Dussaud, op. cit., 455—457. 

11 Cf. for example the Zevs Oeds of Baetocaece, O. G. I. S., 262. 
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NEW MATERIAL FOR THE HISTORY OF DURA 
BY M. I. ROSTOVTZEFF 


The season of excavations described in this Report was by far the 
richest in finds which throw light on many problems in the history 
of Dura. Most important in this respect was the excavation in the 
center of the city around the market place. This business center of 
Dura appears, at the present state of our knowledge, very like the 
sitks of the modern cities of Syria and Iraq. However, remains of older 
constructions, perhaps of Seleucid date, with some pre-Parthian in- 
scriptions have been found and further study of them may alter our 
present conception of this area. 

For the Parthian period the excavations in the southwest corner of 
the city have added new and important information. New data on 
the history and system of Dura’s fortifications are welcome. Still more 
important for the history of religion and the history of Parthian art 
is the completed excavation of the sanctuary of Aphlad, the Baal of 
Anath, which dates from the early first century A. D., a striking 
counterpart to the sanctuary of the Palmyrene Gods in the opposite 
corner of the city wall. Contemporary with this shrine of Aphlad was 
the Temple of Azzanathkona, later incorporated in the military build- 
ings of the Roman garrison. It has yielded among other things a fine 
set of step inscriptions in its salle aux gradins, which enable us to modify 
and complete the history and genealogy of the leading families of Dura. 

The excavations of many private houses in various sections of the 
city bear on both the Parthian (and probably pre-Parthian) and the 
Roman periods. These excavations have given us for the first time 
a good idea of the plan and elevation of the private houses of Dura, 
houses which apparently were typical for the whole of Mesopotamia, 
including Babylonia. 

During the Roman period the dominant influence in the life of Dura 
was the strong garrison composed of detachments of the Roman army. 
The discovery this year of the center of this military occupation — 
the praetorium, closely connected with the early Parthian temple of 
Azzanathkona — and of a set of important inscriptions and graffiti 
in and around the praetorium, enables us to give a much more 
detailed and accurate account of the military occupation by the Ro- 
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mans than was before possible. Still more important was the discovery 
in one of the rooms of this temple of the military archives of the garri- 
son at Dura, or perhaps only of the auxiliary detachments of this 
garrison whose headquarters may have been located in the temple, 
while the praetorium proper was reserved for the legionary vexilla- 
tiones. The papyri found in these archives are listed in the present 
Report; the complete publication of these texts will require a long and 
careful study. This, at least, can be said, even before the final decipher- 
ment and publication, that the discovery of these documents from the 
military archives has certainly much more than a local significance. 
This is the first time that a group — not mere scattered documents — 
of this type has been found and, moreover, documents exhibiting such 
a variety of contents. 

For the last period in the history of Dura new information has been 
gathered from the careful study of the city wall, especially of the 
sloping mud brick and débris walls, which were hurriedly built on both 
sides of the city walls at a time (about 256 A. D), when Dura was 
momentarily expecting attack and siege at the hands of the Sassanian 
Persians. It was this emergency wall which preserved for us within 
the city the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods and the shrine of Aphlad, 
the Temple of Azzanathkona with its military archives and most of 
the minor finds of papyri and parchments, textiles and objects of wood. 

This same wall partly preserved and partly destroyed the most im- 
portant building found last year at Dura — the Christian chapel with 
its frescoes, located in a private house. The importance of this find 
cannot be overestimated. Still more important are the frescoes. Like 
the frescoes of the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods, like the papyri and 
parchments of Dura, they throw a new and clear light on many vexed 
problems of religion and art, the solution of which is vital to the 
understanding both of antiquity and of the genesis of our own life 
and art. 


INDEX OF THE INSCRIPTIONS 


(Nos. refer to the numbers of the inscriptions, pp. to pages of the text). 


Chapter I. Inscriptions Nos. 372—-399 (pp. 15—25). 
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Chapter IV. Inscriptions Nos. 416—418 (pp. 112—116), 419—447 (pp. 120—127). 

Chapter V. Inscriptions Nos. 448 (p. 138), 449—453 (pp. 140—142), 454—469 
(pp. 146—152), 470—495 (pp. 155—165), 496—500 (pp. 166—168), 501—502 
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Chapter VI. Inscriptions Nos. 556—591 (pp. 218—234). 

Chapter VII. Inscriptions Nos. 592—597 (pp. 239—242). 
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A. Names of Men and Women 


"A ..;. Aid, No. 460 

PAB Ty sy INO! 40) 6 

"AB ... ais, Nos. 551, 554 

*ABapvaios, No. 403 

"ABas, Nos. 493 c, 592 

"ABBapayavos, No. 454 

"ABBas, No. 386 

"ABBo ..., No. 460 

"ABBouis, No. 426 

*AByas, No. 461 ; 

"ApBéuuns, Nos. 402, 418 1. 7, 601 

"ABidicq@pos, No. 468 

"ABidvaBos, No. 499 

’"ABiocouns, No. 454 

"ABowiAip (?), No. 517 

"ABouis, Nos. 418 1. 9, 438 

"Ayayyou ..., No. 395 

"Ayyas, No. 427 

’*Aypivos, No. 408 c 

"AS ..., No. 408 a 

’"AdayyaPapos, No. 601 

*ASadiaBos, Nos. 416 1. 6, 610 

"ASaBid5Bos, No. 4181. 12 

"ASatiios, Nos. 519—521, 529, 534, 535, 
543 

*ASSaios, Nos. 4181. 13, 459 

"ASSe505 (?), No. 507 

“Adcia, No. 544 

*ASéos, No. 454 

"AdSapBa, No. 439 

“Adi ...., No. 4254 

*Adia, No. 542 

SPig-e heey 4NO, 407 0 

"Azavos, No. 372 

"ASevodatns, No. 390 

*ASnvodHpa, Nos. 535, 536, 543, 545 

"ASnvddepos, Nos. 444, 450 b, 463, 465, 
505, 514, 515, 521, 529, 530, 535— 
537, 543, 545 

"ASnvdogiAa, No. 548 

Aitravan (?), No. 393 

Aiwoays, No. 516 


*Axxas, No. 383 

"AAauavydAa, No. 438 

*AréEavipos, Nos. 388, 429, 450, 568 

*AAovAaios, No. 379 

*"Auadkdva, Nos. 526, 532 

"Auinpnaos, No. 601 

"Aupica ..., No. 513 

*Auuovios, Nos. 450, 515, 530, 534, 538, 
539, 548, 549 

*AvBoutapKas, No. 568 

’Avivis, No. 459 

*Avvaios, Nos. 460, 507 

*Avvéos, No. 459 

*Avtaios, No. 541 

*Avtipayos, No. 531 

’*Avtioyos, Nos. 399, 464, 538, 543, 544, 
587, 605 

Antiochus (Aur.), No. 560 

"ATrOAA ...., No. 417 

"ATroAAGs, No. 420 

*AtroAAogavns, No. 421 

"ATroAAdSwpos, Nos. 391, 424, 430 

"AtroAAwvia, No. 514 

*AtroAAwvios, Nos. 419, 448 a and 3b, 
450, 510, 515, 518—521, 524, 526, 
529, 532, 533—4, 536, 537, 545, 555, 
600 

*AtroAovains, No. 577 

ADicale aie «n5, No. 460 

“ApaB (?), No. 499 

"ApaeiBnios, Nos. 496, 505, 507, 509 

*Apavyoos, No. 499 

"ApiotodSnyos, No. 510 

’"Aptepidmpa, Nos. 514, 543 

*"AptepiSapos, Nos. 429, 463, 505, 607 

"Aptoios, No. 569 a 

"Apgiac..., No. 438 

"ApxéAaos, Nos. 431, 550, 553 

"Ao ..., Nos. 436, 439 

*Acia, Nos. 520, 539 

"AoAay ...., No. 460 

Aurelius Antiochus, No. 560 
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Aurelius Maximianus, No. 575 
Avpriios, Nos. 396, 582, 607 
Aurellus magnus, No. 560 
*Apadados, No. 426 
*Agppaatns, No. 590 

"Appavvis, No. 460 

"Axafous, No. 517 

"AxAsip (?), No. 506 

"AxAeos, No. 455 


Baw. , NOP 397 
Basioapn (?), No. 437 
BaSiAas, No. 506 
Bat ..., No. 454 
BOO... PB,n NO. 41016 
Bapad, No. 419 
Bapax, No. 497 
BapBais, No. 454 
Bapyds, No. 502 
Bapadadas, No. 454 
Bapipayvaios, No. 418 1. 6 
BapiBo..., No. 602 
BapioSaBan (?), No. 437 
BapAcas, No. 383 
BapvéBas, Nos. 453, 454, 497 
Bapvaios, Nos. 450 h, 454, 552 
Bapvavaios, No. 506 
BapvéBous, No. 506 
Bapveios, No. 460 
Bapvios, No. 459 
BapyoAB, Nos. 402, 601 
BapyaABous, Nos. 450, 478, 542, 
546 
Bagadaad, No. 439 
Bepuados, No. 497 a 
Bn9155, No. 450 A 
BrAadcKkaBos, No. 454 
BnpvAay, No. 573 
Bi9va..., No. 507 
Bo... B, No. 392 
Bo . os, No. 419 
BonSeios, No. 433 
Boxavaia, No. 531 
BouB... No. 447 
Bovdnos, No. 415 b 
Bovdotroas, No. 484 
Boupaios, No. 504 
Botios, No. 454 


Popa ..., No. 415c 

Taos (Gaius), No. 491 
Teppaves, No. 578 

Gnaius, No. 580 

Foaiad (ToAiSa), No. 597 
Topaios, No. 379 

Cépas, No. 378 

Toptiaios, No. 418 1. 1—2 
Tpuon ..., No. 507 


Aads, No. 387 

Aadids, No. 448 a and b 
AadAiov, No. 450 

AaipovaSeos, No. 450 e 

Adwvuyos, Nos. 385, 510, 523, 524, 525, 533 
Acaouids, No. 597 

Aacdpexos, No. 383 

AacidAa, No. 435 

Acfidvixos, No. 419 

Anuntpia, No. 514 

Anuitpios, Nos. 450, 552, 586 
Aicyopas, No. 532 

Aioyévns, Nos. 450, 467, 519, 534, 535 
Aiddotos, Nos. 450, 518 

Aid8wpos, Nos. 421, 550, 552, 553 
AioxAfjs, Nos. 523, 525 

Aiovioios, No. 589 

Aigidos, No. 492 

Domninus (Julius), No. 560 
Aduvos, No. 583 

Domnius Pasia, No. 560 

Aouoios, No. 459 

AwpdS¢eos, No. 593 


"Ex ... nooa, No. 549 
Etrivikos, No. 576 
‘Epuijs, No. 600 
EUBouAa, No. 549 
Evyeveia, No. 521 
EvSuvixn, No. 536 


ZaPiSadados, No. 418 1. 12 

ZaBSaios, No. 454 

ZaBSiPaAos, Nos. 416 1. 7, 418 1. 8 
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Z&Pdouis, No. 475 a 

ZaPewss, No. 513 

ZaPidspavas, No. 459 
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ZaPixkiva, No. 460 
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ZeB ..., No. 446 
ZePidaas, No. 392 
ZeBwos, No. 443 
Zevodwpos, No. 479 
Zniva, No. 576 
Znvddotos, Nos. 396, 450, 505 
Znvddapos, No. 492 
Zodos, No. 473 


“HAgiodapos, No. 493 

“HAid8apo0s, Nos. 387, 392, 407 a, 450, 
468, 472, 528, 571 

“HAioowipiikos, No. 574 

‘HAiopavtns, No. 464 

‘HpaxAsidns, Nos. 387, 450, 554 

“HpoxAjjs, No. 465 


Odipos, No. 394 

Oepapods, No. 406 

Oeoyévns, No. 418 1. 11—12 
OeddoTos, No. 396 

OeodaHpa, Nos. 519, 541 

OedSapos, Nos. 380, 381, 468, 535 
Oedpvnotos, Nos. 538, 544 
Oedtrpwtos, No. 374 

Ooxavoios, Nos. 542, 546 


’laxaBos, No. 458 
*lapais, No. 454 

*IkaSi, Nos. 434, 438 
*I6A1s, No. 450 

*lovA10s, No. 487 

"lovAis, No. 459 

Julius Domninus, No. 560 
*IoiSwpos, No. 513 


KoAAiotpatos, Nos. 374, 441, 505 
Kdéuns, No. 506 

Casius, No. 580 

Kdoois, No. 401 1. 2 

Katoamivas (?), No. 452 

KepoS08 (?), No. 495 

KiBnAos, No. 449 

Kpatéas, Nos. 380, 381 


KupiAAa, No. 404 
Kavoi, No. 484 


Aexoons, No. 583 

Aioaus, No. 421 

Aicayoos, No. 408 db 

Aioios, No. 454 

Aov ...1, No. 460 

Luppus, No. 570 

Avoavias, Nos. 421, 426, 499, 530, 539 
Avoias, Nos. 388, 520, 523, 525, 538 
Avuoitttra, No. 547 


MoBpiwv, No. 466 
Magnus (Aurelius), No. 560 
Maxipeos, No. 459 
MaAryaaSos, No. 440 
Mdayos, Nos. 405, 567 
Mauatios, No. 454 
Maénios, No. 462 
Maximianus (Aur.), No. 575 
Mapivos, No. 603 
Mapiov, No. 397 
Maxxicaios, No. 522 
Meyioto, No. 544 
Meipev, No. 583 
MévavSpos, No. 388 
Mnxkaveos, No. 507 
Mnvogiaos, No. 514 
MiAAaios, No. 389 
Mitrovaios, No. 392 
Mvaceos, No. 514 
Moyepos, No. 391 
Mouxiavos, No. 502 


NoBovogzavns, No. 418 1. 11 
NoPouBdpoxos, Nos. 386, 397, 542, 546 
NoBouBapayns, Nos. 505, 508 
NoaPousapaos, No. 418 1. 8 
NoBouvis, No. 454 
NaBoucapsos, No. 418 1. 7 
Noupuds, No. 460 

Nouxpatns, No. 374 
NeaBarxos, No. 417 

Néapyxos, Nos. 372, 373, 423 
Neixatwop, No. 474 

Nikavop, Nos. 450, 513, 541 
Nixdécios, No. 576 
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Nixéotpatos, No. 547 
Nixogpdv, No. 464 
Nivoias, No. 506 


Zevoxpatns, Nos. 433, 539 


°OxBdavn, No. 454 
*“OAuutros, No. 538 
*Ovovns, No. 454 
“Ovewv, No. 454 
"OpoooY (?), No. 392 
>Otaivetos, No. 516 
OtaAevtivos, Nos. 401 1. 1, 487 
Ovarépis, No. 502 
OvuB&Bvns, No. 378 
OvAtriaves, No. 584 
OUpBaKos, No. 565 
"Oxxavos, No. 418 1. 10 


Tlatrias, No. 383 

Pasia (Domnius), No. 560 
TlatpogiAa, Nos. 516, 534 
Tlavoavias, No. 531 

Tlogi ... (?), No. 384 
TIpoBBovaos, No. 372 
TIpdxAos, No. 596 


“PaBovivaos, No. 380 
‘PaBopyatns, No. 375 
“‘PaysiSndos, No. 522 
“Paynadddos, Nos. 397, 450, 542, 546 
“PaeiBnAns, No. 453 

“Pandados, No. 438 

‘Poiuis, No. 552 

“Paxipvaios, No. 418 1. 6 and 11 
“‘Pexernpowaia, No. 517 
“Pexipvaios, No. 504 

“‘Pyirkuuns (?), No. 456 
“Pytay9os, No. 541 

“Pryasas, No. 4154 
“PouBaSiAAgus, No. 476 

“Poupds, No. 418 1. 10 


ZaPourAaovaA, No. 438 
ZaPSioaucos, No. 418 1. 7—8 


ZaPia (?), No. 604 

zadap ....5, No. 449 

DadsSad55aS9os5, No. 401 1. 5 

ZaAaivos, No. 522 

ZaAapuavaios, No. 377 

ZoaAauiAais, No. 511 

ZoAauivas, No. 507 

ZoaAauis, No. 418 1. 10 

ZorAaypapa, No. 522 

2aA1, No. 450 

ZaAripa, No. 438 

Salvianus, No. 471 

2ZayuoBavas, No. 468 

ZavodSaios, No. 454 

DeAeves, No. 423 

2éAeukos, Nos. 372, 373, 417, 4181. 14, 
421, 429, 445, 450, 520, 523, 525, 
536, 537, 538, 548, 555 

Septimius Sigillanus, No. 560 

2ndioaiAiaios (?), No. 382 

ZnAavwaia, No. 542 

ZnAdvvios, No. 512, 

2nTT&Bos, No. 610 

Sigillanus (Septimius), No. 560 

D21AAo1, No. 416 1. 8 

D1A0, No. 425) 

Simus, No. 585 

D1wvavaios, No. 517 

DZ10¢e05, No. 595 

2kop (?), No. 384 

2Kpittts, No. 484 

Zzoxoipa, No. 499 

ZouaAraKkos, No. 426 

2Zwoitatpa, No. 524 


TiPepiaves, No. 400 
Tipavaoon, Nos. 515, 523, 525, 529, 
530, 537, 555 


Y85 ...15, No. 422 


Doadrcgayxeis, No. 418 
MadAotivapos (?), No. 375 
MiAitrtros, Nos. 450 e, 516 
Midotratpa, No. 538 
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"aPAaSavadABa (&PAavASIGABa), No. *lap&Bwd, No. 473 
413 *lapaBwoAnos, Nos. 473, 475 

"AddBo0s No. 425 4 Juppiter Optimus Maximus, No. 561 

*AzzavaSkova, Nos. 453, 504 

*Atradados, No. 418 1. 5 MdAya, No. 473 

“Aptenis, No. 453 

"Agadd, No. 416 1. 2 tatta [T& yépn TOU] Zayas, No. 414 
Tuxn, No. 376 

Zeus, No. 610 

Zels Kupios, No. 4834 Xpiotos, Nos. 595, 596 


C. Names of Emperors 
Alexander Severus, No. 564 _ Geta, No. 558 


Caracalla, No. 556 Septimius Severus, Nos. 556, 558, 561 


D. Geographical Terms 


"ASaSa, No. 610 Etpetraios, Nos. 374, 387, 429, 433 

’AvaS, No. 416 1. 4 Etopatns, No. 416 1. 5 

BnSznva, No. 610 Colonia Aurelia Antoniana Europaea, 
No. 559 


Aoupaves, No. 505 
KoAwviodoupavés, No. 396 


Evpwtraia, No. 544 


E. Calendar 


*Aptenioios, Nos. 440, 516, 533, 536— "OdAaios, Nos. 374, 468, 511, 541 
539, 542, 546 
Tlepitios, Nos. 517, 529 


Aios, Nos. 442, 449, 453, 522, 534, 535, 
549 “YtrepBepetaios, Nos. 449, 504 


Zavbixds, Nos. 397, 452, 518—520, 
523—525, 530, 543, 553 
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F. Dated Texts 


Seleucid era A. D. 
324 12/13 
333 21/2 
337 25/6 
345 33 
347 35/6 
349 37/8 
354 42/3 
365 53/4 
374 62/3 
375 63/4 
376 64/5 
ahd, 65/6 
379 67/8 
381 69/70 
404 93 
407 95/6 
419 107/8 
464 153 
473 161 
544 232/3 
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actuarius, No. 561 
adiutor, Nos. 409, 560 1. 12 
é&yopavoyos, No. 388 


Cohors II Ulpia equitata, No. 561 
Commilito, No. 564 

Cos. (consules), Nos. 500 6, 561, 570 
KovtoBepvddios, No. 401, 1. 2 


Legio III Cyrenaica Antoniana, No. 557 


Legio III Gallica, No. 562 
Legio IV Scythica, No. 560 
Legio X Fretensis, No. 563 
librarius, No. 560 1. 7 
onuiagpdopos, No. 470 


Utratos, No. 471 


oungiAAatiov (vexillatio), No. 483 a 


H. Greek Words 


a&yaSes, No. 376 

é&yopazw, No. 401 1. 6 
é&yyeiotela (ayeiot .. a), No. 610 
&SeApn, No. 537 


&5eAqos, No. 469 

aiov, No. 412 

cvayivwoKw, Nos. 401 1. 3 and 4, 450 a 
evoti9nu, Nos. 416 1. 5, 552, 610 
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é&vdpwv, No. 418 1. 4 

cveyeipw, Nos. 418 1. 4, 468, 504, 510, 
Ji, alG, 922,° 933, 1596, 537 

éviAwpa, No. 453 

é&v9petres, No. 375 

été, No. 477 

outds, Nos. 416 1. 11, 438, 449, 513, 
516, 522, 533, 536, 537, 539, 542, 
546, 552, 554 

&pidpuois (apeiSpuois), No. 416 1. 1 


Bios, No. 404 


yépwv, No. 490 

ypauuatels, No. 454 

ypapew, Nos. 401 1. 3, 480, 579 

yuvn, Nos. 491 a, 513, 515—526, 529, 
531, 534, 535, 537—539, 541—543, 
545—547, 552, 555 


Seiva, No. 610 

Sikaios, No. 389 

Sduos, No. 488 

SopKas, No. 501 

SotAos, No. 583 

duo, Nos. 401 1. 2, 500 5 
SHpov, No. 457 


éautou, Nos. 418 1. 15, 453, 468, 504 

éyw (uot), No. 499 

eiui (€oodpevos), No. 533 

eis, No. 594 

évvéa, No. 491 a 

étravoo, No. 551 

étri, Nos. 449, 468 

étrikaAée, No. 468 

épxouai, No. 449 

etoipela, No. 418 1. 3 

étos, Nos. 374, 397, 398, 4181.1, 428, 432, 
442, 453, 468, 504, 514, 517—525, 
527, 529—532, 534, 535, 538—539, 
541, 543—545, 552, 555, 593, 610 

euuevera, No. 468 

eutuxia, No. 404 

euxn, No. 4161. 8 


3007) (36n), No. 411 
Sed, No. 453 


Seds, Nos. 375, 404, 416 1. 3, 418 1. 5, 
426, 503, 594, 610 

Suyatnp, Nos. 511, 514, 536, 540, 542, 
543 (?), 553 


i105, Nos. 453, 468 
igodv, No. 416 1. 2 


Kai, Nos. 375, 378, 388, 401, 410, 416 
I], 12—13, 418, 419, 421, 433, 435, 
436, 439, 440, 450 a, 453, 457, 468, 
505, 514, 536 

KAéTTTS, No. 457 

Kpatos, No. 412 

Kupios, Nos. 412, 483 a, 583, 588 

K@d10v (Kdd10v), No. 440 

Koun, No. 416 1. 4 


déyw, No. 416 1. 3 


unv, Nos. 440, 442, 468, 610 

EIpvijoKeo (yuo 9f}), Nos. 372—375, 378, 
380, 384, 385, 387, 388, 399—401, 
408, 417, 419, 420, 422, 423, 424, 
426, 427, 430, 433, 441, 444, 445, 
450 a and f, 455, 457, 458, 463—466, 
473, 475, 487, 492, 494, 505, 574, 
577—579, 584, 586, 588, 593, 595, 596 


véos, No. 442 


oikéoo, Nos. 401 1. 3, 610 
oikodouéw, No. 609 

oikos, No. 416 1. 14 

éudvoia, No. 411 

éyoTratpios, No. 537 

ovepva, No. 401, Il. 5, 6 

ovepvaios, No. 401, 1. 7 

oupaves, No. 594 

outos, Nos. 401, 416 1. 2, 418 1. 5 


mas, Nos. 405, 416 1. 13, 494 

tioteuw, No. 477 

trAciov, No. 401 1. 6 

troitw, Nos. 449, 542 

Trotnpiov, No. 610 

trpdos, Nos. 375, 407 b, 426, 433, 436, 
438, 450 g 
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Tradtw, No. 401 1. 6 


o1téopa, No. 401 1. 3 

otpatnyos, No. 418 1. 14—15 
otpatiotns, No. 454 

owzw, No. 483 a 

owtnpia, Nos. 4161. 10, 4181. 16, 453, 504 


tarreivés, No. 595 
téxvov, Nos. 416 1. 12, 418 1. 16, 453, 
504, 533 


tikto, No. 49la 
tipios, No. 457 
tpeis, No. 477 


vids, Nos. 396, 401 1. 5, 449, 542 

UWueis, No. 596 

umép, Nos. 416 1. 9, 418 1. 14, 453, 
504 

Utroypapew, No. 418 1. 2—3 


gidos, Nos. 433, 499 
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THE WOMAN AT THE WELL 
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1. THE WOMAN AT THE WELL, 2. DAVID AND GOLIATH (DRAWINGS) 
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